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Buying a Phonograph 


the Columbia Way 


The Columbia way of demonstrating a 
Grafonolaisfirstto make youfeel at home. 
When yougointo aplace where Columbia 
Grafonolas are sold, the dealer knows 
exactly what you want. He knows that 
you came to hear music and he is glad 
you came. 

You can hear all the music you want. 


You can select as many records as you 
wish to hear, and he will play them for 
you or let you play them. 

The better you know and the more you 
compare the Columbia Grafonola with 
other phonographs, the more the Colum- 
bia Grafonola will attract you. Ina test, 
the Grafonola always appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Period designs up to $2100. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
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FOR 
First Things First— 


The first business of the nation is war; 
whatever is needed in this business has 
right of way on all transportation lines 
over everything except the very necessi- 
ties of life. Magazines are necessities, of 
course, but you can’t eat them, so oc- 
casionally a shipment will be side- 
tracked for a few days. Yours may be in 
that shipment and be delayed, but it will 
reach you all right. At least give it the 
benefit of the doubt, and don’t write 
while there is hope. Nearly 100 percent 
of all magazines mailed reach their des- 
tination. 

Ruth Sawyer’s Series— 

For nearly five years we looked for just 
the kind of stories that we begin a 
series of next month. Four of them in a 
row, only one in a magazine. The author 
sent in three; we bought ’em and told 
her to hurry up with the fourth. But 
you'll have to wait four months for the 
last one. That’s where it pays to be on 
the inside. “The Man Who Feared 
Sleep” comes first. Wonderful pictures 
by Chambers. 


“John Mackinnon”— 


Beneath this commonplace title James 
Hopper has written a story that isn’t a 
story at all, but a little bit of biography of 
every human soul that clings to memories 
of childhood. 


Et Al— 


Then there are the two serials and “The 
Sixpenny Wizard” and Mirandy on 
Mothers and Miss Doty on Russia and 
Raymond B. Fosdick on how he made 
some. smug cities clean up and Dr. Esther 
Lovejoy on Red Cross work in France 
(she says women should declare a holy 
war on Germany) and Dr. Wiley and 
Miss Savage and a beautiful Planting 
Prayer by Theodosia Garrison and The 
Institute and Fashions and several other 
things to fill in. 


A PIECE OF PAPER— 
Not Von Bethmann-Hollweg’s ‘‘scrap of 
paper” that revealed to a startled world 
Germany’s naked dishonor, but the 
result of it and one that concerns us—the 
little pink sheet that carried the news of 
our first big loss. Others will follow this 
one from the telegraph room to the desk 
of the Secretary of War; some will stag- 
ger the nation as this first one—inaccur- 
ate, thanks be to God—staggered him. 
You will better appreciate his part when 
you see what he saw the day the Tuscania 
went down. And in imagination you can 
stand at his desk the next time one comes. 
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HE Children’s Year begins April 

6, the anniversary of our accep- 

tance of Germany’s challenge 

to us to put her in her place if 
we could. While we are doing that, there 
are other important things to think about, 
for war is not the world’s real business. 
To be sure, with such a war as this on our 
hands, with all that civilization has toiled 
for threatened with destruction, the busi- 
ness of the war has right of way every- 
where; but when we have done our ut- 
most for the war, we have met only part 
of our obligations to our country and to 
humanity. War destroys and kills; it is 
the world’s business to build and to save 
—to build homes and save lives to be 
spent in them happily, usefully, and in 
peace. It is not true that commerce 
comes first; we have fooled ourselves all 
the years that we have been taking pride 
in our industrial achievements. The 
most precious thing in the world is a hu- 
man life, and a steel mill 
might better be wrecked 
than allowed to grind a life 
out. We can rebuild the 
mill, but the life is gone 
forever. 

This doubtless sounds 
like nonsense at a time 
when lives are being poured 
out like water through a 
sieve, when the British 
dead in one week num- 
bered 1043 young men, and 
that the lowest record in 
many months. Besides, 
these men—and our own— 
are dying cheerfully, count- 
ing it as nothing to leave 
the green earth and those 
they love. That, of course, 
is one of the damnable 
things about war, that it 
puts a glamour around 
death in service and cheap- 
ens human life. And that 
in turn has its basis in the 
prosaic fact that each day 
and every day we take 
very little interest in any 
lives except our own and a 
few relatives’ and friends’. 
Life that touches us is pre- 
cious; a broken bowl at a distant well is 
no concern of ours. My apathy added 
to yours, and yours to your neighbor’s, 
soon widens into the circle that surrounded 
—and ignored—the 300,000 American 
children under five, and the 15,000 moth- 
ers, who died last year—a majority of 
them needlessly, because we were apa- 
thetic. So—we killed them, by neglect, 
just the same as the Germans and the 
Turks and the others did the soldiers of 
our Allies. They used gas and shell and 
other things, and we used neglect. 


For the Children 


UT we are tired of that, and are going 

to do better. At least the Children’s 
Bureau is putting it up to us to mend our 
ways and make this a safe country for a 
baby to be born in. A child-welfare drive 
is to begin on April 6, and each state will 
be assigned a definite number of baby 
lives to save, just as it is assigned a cer- 
tain number of soldiers to recruit. A 
state that fails in recruiting is ashamed 
before its sister states; a state that fails 
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die contented. 
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to save its babies will sit in sackcloth and 
ashes when the results of the Children’s 
Year are announced. 

The Children’s Year will be inaugurated 
with a nation-wide weighing and measur- 
ing of children under five. It will be the 
most stupendous survey of the well-being 
of children ever attempted. At the close 
of it each community will know just what 
its children need if they are to become 
worthy citizens of the republic that saved 
democracy. Every step of the way will 
be smoothed out by the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which w'll furnish material 
and suggestions for the work. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has abetted every plan 
it ever heard of for saving baby lives. It 
stands without reserve behind this new 
movement, which should have the enthu- 
siastic support of the whole nation. If 
you are late in your planning, begin now. 
Ask for all the help you need from any 
available source. Resolve to do more than 

















“Out to Win” 


“‘T have a curious gratitude for the opportunity, 
which has come to me in the last few months,” wrote 
Lieutenant Dawson recently, referring to the con- 
valescent period that gave him a chance to write “The 
Glory of the Trenches” and to his detachment from the 
Canadians to write “Out to Win,” the story of Amer- 
He continued: “When I joined the 
army, it looked as though I was saying goodby to the 
goal to which my entire life had led up. 
then that if I died in the war, I should be forgotten, 
having accomplished nothing. Now if I die, I shall 
In my tiny way I shall have done 
something to help others and shall have done something 
which expressed the highest of which I was capable. 
If this last book does anything to bring the two coun- 
tries I love best nearer together, so that when the 
war is ended they may make an Anglo-American 
alliance for universal peace, I shall have lived as fully 
as I could have in a lifetime.” 
“Out to Win” is on the way. 
plement to “The Glory of the Trenches,” the most 
talked-of war series that has appeared in any magazine. 


France. 


save your proportion of the hundred thou- 
sand little ones we’re after this year—save 


every one in your community. . Forget 
that life seems cheap; it is not, and the 
order that held it so is on its way to ob- 
livion. Tomorrow is the day in which 
the well-being of humanity will be the 
prime consideration of all governments. 
And tomorrow draws near. 
Daylight Saving 
E are saving everything else why 
should we waste daylight? True, it 
doesn’t cost anything, but its substitute is 
very expensive, and in recent months has 
been very uncertain. Easterners stumbled 
along unlighted streets, finding their way 
home by sense of direction more than by 
sight. So anything that will conserve coal 
for next winter meets with approval here. 
Where the daylight-saving plan has been 
tried, it has apparently proved satisfac- 
tory. Of course it seems rather stupid to 
change our habits by making believe that 
eight o’clock is nine and time to go to 
work, or an hour after sundown is ten 





It seemed 


The first chapter of 
It should be a fit sup- 
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o’clock and time to be locking up the 
house. But if it will give us more coal 
next winter and more hours in which to 
enjoy the sunshine in summer, we vote 
for changing the clocks. 


The Prohibition Amandment 


= position on the prohibition amend- # 


ment to the Constitution, which ig 
now before the legislatures of the states for 
ratification, is this: the amendment should 
be ratified as speedily as may be, but no 
legislature should vote on it until the peo- 
ple have had a chance to express them- 
selves. A legislature that rushes through a 
bill ratifying the amendment is unfair to 
the people of the state it represents. 


It All Pays 


We minds doing without bacon at 
breakfast? Of course we missed — 
it at first, but now, why, we can sit down 
to cereal and corn muffins and never think 
of the bacon the boys in 
camp are having, or of 
the Allies who are profiting 
by our self-denial. For that 
is just what it is—it’s our 
heart’s way of winning this 
war. And it pays. Did any 
bacon you ever ate taste 
half as good as the lump 
in your throat you swal- 
lowed when you read that 
we had exceeded England’s 
hopes of us by 150,000,000 
pounds of bacon and 25,- 
000,000 pounds of frozen 
meat? If this voluntary 
sacrifice means anything it ° 
is that the Kaiser’s sub- 
marine guess was a bad 
one, for the limit of our 
willingness to save isn’t 
even in sight, and the fact 
that we have done so much 
without grumbling and 
without coercion proves that 
we may be counted on s0 
long as the God of harvests 
gives us anything to share. 
And our Allies thank us and 
respect us anew. 

Thus does gratitude re 
pay us manyfold, for in 
saving we have sacrificed nothing. It is 
not so with respect to the relief the Red 
Cross has been able to give to suffering 
France and Italy. That represents sac- 
rifices untold on the part of American 
womanhood. One of the most touching 
and beautiful evidences of love and de- 
votion to be found anywhere may be found 
wherever the sign of the Red Cross indi- 
cates a workroom. There women of every 
degree—‘the colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady”—are toiling early and _ late. 
Their recompense is in the consciousness 
of duty done—and done well. Many an 
aching back must be the price of the solt 
pads that ease the pain of broken bodies, 
but it is a service of love, and love never 
counts the cost of service. When the his- 
tory of this war comes to be written, that 
man who has the biggest heart, the big- 
gest head, the fairest sense of justice, 12 
all the world, and who is withal the most 
able to make words seem beautiful, should 
write the volumes that tell of the part 
taken in it by the women of America. | 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back.) 
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I march with feet that burn and smart, 
read, Holy Feet, upon my heart. 
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I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drons that sear, 
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PRAYER OF A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 
(Py Joyce Kilmer 


Private 1654 Infantry-American Expeditionary Forces 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy Agony of Bloody Sweat? 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb, 


(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea, 


So let me render back again 


This millionth of thy Amen. 
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Nena took Richard’s hungrily outstretched hand and held it in a clasp 


that was not tender. “You don’t love her, 
she doesn’t love you. It’s wicked of you both 


TWO 


OU’RE a sick mon, Doctor,” as- 
serted Mrs. McHamish cheer- 
fully. ‘“You’re a vurra_ sick 
mon, and if ye take th’ advice 

o’ an old body who might weel be your 
mither—though Providence be praised she 
isn’t—ye’ll just bide where ye are.” 

Dr. Robert Arnold drew the bedclothes 
over his head as though to cut himself off 
completely from social intercourse, but as 
Mrs. McHamish merely raised her voice to 
repeat that he was ‘‘awfu’ bad,” with addi- 
tional recommendations, he lifted the 
blankets an inch and groaned. 

“Go away, woman!”’ 

Mrs. McHamish continued to dust 
unmoved. ‘Sick and obstinate,” she 
remarked. “I’ve a fair mind to fetch in 
Mr. Smith to ye. He’s ower young, 
ne ——” 

Dr. Arnold sat bolt upright. His 
flushed, unshaven face might have shaken 
the courage of the bravest. “If you bring 
that upstart mountebank, that humbug- 
ging, unqualified, outrageous quack within 
ten feet of me, I'll murder him,” he said. 
“Tsn’t it enough to have his infernal impu- 
dent notice flaunted in my face every time 
I go out? Isn’t it enough to see ignorant 
superstitious fools iike yourself flinging 
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she said quietly, “and 
and—-and I hate you” 


JANES (MOITE GUIBRY LAGE 


OF A TRADE’ 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of ‘‘Melia No Good," ‘“‘Holy Fire,”’ etc. 


Tllustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


away their money on such criminal tom- 
foolery without having it thrust upon me 
in my helplessness? Go away, I tell you!” 

Mrs. McHamish dusted a solemn-looking 
treatise on mumps with a disparaging care- 
lessness. ‘It’s a’ vurra well callin’ names,” 
she said, “but ve’ll no deny that there’s 
mony a soul in Hacketts Place that’s come 
to bless him. He’s mended more puir folk 
than ever you’ve done, laddie, for a’ he’s a 
quack!” 

“Trickery!” the doctor snorted. 

“Maybe. And what o’ that? If a body 
has a pain and trickery takes it awa’, then 
trickery’s good eno’ for the body. And 
Mr. Smith will no take his bawbees till the 
pain’s gone—and that’s more than can be 
said for your sort, Doctor.” 

“Don’t be personal,” Dr. Arnold re- 
torted with cold fury, “‘and go away!”’ 

“Not that I’ve anything agen’ ye, lad- 
die,” Mrs. McHamish reassured him. 
“Ye mean weel, and ye do your best, but 
ye canna lay your finger on the spot as Mr. 
Smith does, and you’re ower obstinate. 


It’s my belief that if your ain wife and 
bairn were deein’ under your een, and some 
one came to you and said, ‘I’ll just wave 
ma little stick and they’ll be weel agen,’ 
you’d ask back: ‘An’ hae ye the per-r-mis- 
sion of the faculty to wave your little 
stick? Are ye a qualified mon?’ And if he 
said ‘No,’ ye’d answer,‘ Gang oot the noo!’ 
and the wife and bairn deein’ and a’.” 

“Ves, I would,” the doctor asserted 
savagely. ‘Besides, you’re mad. I 
haven’t got a wife.” 

“And more’s the pity,” Mrs. McHamish 
added. ‘Maybe she’d put sense into ye. 
Ah, weel, I’ve done me best. Bide where 
ye are, laddie, and I’ll look in with a dish 
o’ broth.” 

“Oh, go away!” he reiterated. 
dlesome old frump!” 

To assert his entire impenitence he 
wrapped himself in a sheet of the /imes. 
It happened to contain the column enti- 
tled ‘The Court Chronicle,” and the first 
item to catch his eyes was an announce- 
ment to the effect that the marriage 
arranged between Miss Dorothea North- 
bound and the Marquis of Tallybaldash 
would take place on the thirtieth at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. Whereat Dr. 
Robert Arnold gave another groan an 
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fourth of a series of five stories about ‘The Sixpenny Wizard.” 
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turned his face to the wall in-the approved 
fashion of those who have done with life. 


F course every one in Hacketts Place 
O knew all about it. In the first place 
they had been vaguely shocked. They did 
not hold with foreigners, and Nena Vales- 
ca’s old grandmother was foreign, and 
occasionally, when roused, made remarks 
in Spanish which Hacketts Place, having 
an ear for that sort of thing, felt sure were 
not respectable. And Nena herself, al- 
though very fair and English to look upon, 
danced in a ballet—not very successfully, 
it was presumed, since no one who did 
things successfully ever came to Hacketts 
Place. And Hacketts Place saw too much 
of failure for it to be a recommendation, so 
that it had looked on Nena and her fiery, 
gray-haired companion with a certain 
suspicion. 

And now she was going to Paris. She 
had had what Hacketts Place understood 
to be a “call.” She was going to be a 
prima ballerina—Hacketts Place rolled the 
title on its unaccustomed tongue with a 
proprietary affection—she was going to be 
famous, she was going to be rich. One of 
these days she would come back to London, 
and Hacketts Place would sit in the front 
row of the pit, and shout for “our Nena,” 
and make the rest of the world feel very 
small indeed. 

As a start Hacketts Place gathered itself 
together at the street corner and gave the 
decrepit old four-wheeler a cheer as it 
trundled out into the big thoroughfare. 
It was dusk, and only Mrs. McHamish, 
who had sharper eyes than most, observed 
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that the Valescas were not alone. A good- 
looking young man sat in the far corner, 
and his face as it flashed past struck Mrs. 
McHamish as being poignantly unhappy. 

“Ah, weel,” she sighed, ‘“‘there’s one 
who'll miss her sore eno’. I had grand 
hopes of those two. Sae bonny, both of 
them! But there’s no telling! Maybe it’ll 
happen yet.” 

Mrs. McHamish’s neighbor expressed 
strong disapprobation. “For shime, Mrs. 
McHamish! And him goin’ ter marry 
a lidy! Wot cher thinkin’ abart?” 

In the four-wheeler conversation lan- 
guished. Sefiora Valesca wore the grimly 
sardonic expression of a sibyl who could 
have said a good deal if she chose. In the 
face of an unromantic world she wore a 
mantilla over her fluffy gray hair, and her 
skirt was the gaily sprigged affair which 
had once shocked Hacketts Place to the 
depths of its ultraconventional soul. Her 
granddaughter was pale and grave, as 
became a young woman setting out on the 
dangerous and thorny road to fame. As 
to the wizard of Hacketts Place, at no time 
in his career had he felt less magical. It 
seemed absurd that he should ever have 
attempted to cure people’s troubles. He 
couldn’t manage his own. There were 
limits to the power of title and wealth. 
It was no use saying to himself: “‘ My father 
is a duke. I am a marquis. If I chose I 
could buy up Hacketts Place or anything 
else I fancy.” It didn’t help him. To all 
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intents and purposes he might just as well 
have been what he pretended he was, plain 
Mr. Smith, the employee of a philan- 
thropic eccentric—Mr. Smith, plus a very 
bad heartache and in the very dickens of 
a mess. 

His contributions to the conversation 
were uninspired. He hoped several times 
that the crossing would be smooth, that 
the trains wouldn’t be crowded, that the 
impresario at the other end would be a 
“decent chap.” It was only on the plat- 
form of Charing Cross that, laden with 
useless roses and inappropriate chocolates, 
his string of banalities suddenly snapped. 
Sefora Valesca was quarreling with a 
porter. For a moment they were alone. 

“Write to me!” he said. It was almost 
a groan. They looked at each other. 
They were both pale, but pallor made 
Nena’s eyes seem brighter—almost dan- 
gerously bright. 

“Why?” she asked bluntly. 

“T don’t know—we’ve been friends.’ 

“Yes—but that’s all over. We just 
happened to be neighbors.” 

“Tt didn’t ‘just happen,’” he inter- 
posed. “It was fate.” 

“Fate in an irresponsible mood?” she 
suggested, with a hard lightness. ‘“‘Any- 
how—her little freak is fizzling out. 
We’re not likely to meet again.” 

“You'll come back.” 

“Not to Hacketts Place. And if I did, 
you wouldn’t be there. You'll have settled 
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Doctor Arnold sat up. He had the look 
of a man who is not merely contemplating 
murder but gloating over it. “Well,” he 
said, “so you’ve come, have you? She said 


you would. Might I ask what you want?” 
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down in a nice suburb. You'll be well-to- 
do and awfully respectable. When you 
see my name on the posters, you won’t 
quite know whether to be pleased or 
ashamed that you knew me.” 

“Nena!”’ 

“Tt’s quite true. You'll be so very 
respectable. And your wife, Dorothea— 
I’m sorry, I don’t know her other name 
she will be more respectable still. You’re 
very young now, but in a year or two you'll 
be middle-aged, and stiff, and full of other 
people’s ideas. Brrh!” 

She shuddered, and he felt it was a real 
shudder. And he couldn’t defend himself. 
It was all true—much more true than she 
supposed, even though some of her details 
were wrong. But fundamentally she was 
right. As in a vision he saw the weekly 
paragraph which would, as it were, fulfil 
her prophecy: ‘‘ Among those present were 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Tally- 
baldash. The marchioness wore,” etc., etc. 

And so on all through his life, till he was 
old, and stiff, and self-satisfied. Well, ac- 
cording to her that would be very soon. 

In the meantime she was going away. 
He would never see her again. Of course 
it was all for the best. But things that 
are all for the best are sometimes too pain- 
ful to be borne. 

“T wish you wouldn’t go!” he ex- 
claimed out of his misery. ‘I know it’s 
selfish, but I shall miss you—I—I can’t 
tell you.” 

“Well—I shan’t have to dance at your 
wedding anyhow,” she said. He knew 
then that she was not merely indifferent. 
She was angry, terribly angry. There was 
something of the old sefora’s fire in the 
scornful eyes that met his for an instant. 
And in spite of impatient porters and 
hustling crowds he sought desperately to 
explain, to show her how unfortunate, how 
ill-used he was. 

‘“‘T know you blame me,” he stammered, 
“but you don’t know how difficult it is. 
One’s brought up with an idea—things are 
arranged by other people—and—and one 
doesn’t protest because one doesn’t know 
what the real thing is like. When one 
does, it’s too late. Don’t you see—Nena?”’ 

“No, I don’t. I wouldn’t be brought up 
with anyone’s idea but my own. And I 
wouldn’t consent. I’d wait for the real 
thing—and then—” 








"pp tedeegsarnigadean hg on railway plat- 
4 forms are usually disjointed. A porter 
laden with the sefora’s belongings swept 
Richard and Nena up the platform to the 
third-class compartments of the continental 
express, so that Richard never knew what 
Nena would have done ‘when the real 
thing came.” He watched her helplessly. 
It was impossitle to realize that she was 
going, that tomorrow when he came to 
his consulting-room. in Hacketts Place 
there would be nothing to hope for, no 
light, quick tread overhead to listen to 
and dream about in his idle moments. He 
had thought he loved Hacketts Place. 
But now he knew that it wasn’t Hacketts 
Place that he loved. 

A whistle sounded above the hubbub. 
There was a general surging back from 
the carriage steps. Doors banged omi- 
nously. For a moment Richard thought 


she was not even going to say good-by 
But suddenly she came to the window. 
She took his hungrily outstretched hand 
and held it in a clasp that was not tender. 


Two of a Trade 


“You don’t love her,” she said quietly, 
“and she doesn’t love you. It’s wicked 
of you both—and—and I hate you.” 

A minute later Richard stood alone on 
an empty platform, with his forgotten 
roses in his hand, a chocolate box bulging 
out of his pockets. He felt as people 
feel who have watched their everything 
in the world carried away faster, faster, 
into the darkness. It doesn’t need 
describing. 


5 JELL,” said Richard gloomily, “‘if 

you think I ought to, I suppose 
I’ve got to. Personally I think the sight 
of me will be the last straw. He’ll die of 
apoplexy, and it’ll be my fault. Every- 
thing always is.” 

Mrs. McHamish patted him on the arm. 
“You’re a grand wee laddie,” she assured 
him. ‘Ye ha’ done such wenderful things 
yell no be beaten by a_blasphemin’ 
doctor I ken ye. Ye’ll rouse him up, 
nae fear, laddie.” 

“T dare say,” Richard asserted with 
foreboding. 

However, he opened the door and en- 
tered the room at the very moment when 
Doctor Arnold, after hours of feverish 
tossings, had dropped into a doze. So 
that it was not a propitious moment. 
Doctor Arnold sat up. He had the look 
of a man who is not merely contemplating 
murder but gloating over it. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘so you’ve come, have 
you? She said you would—the old devil! 
Might I ask, now that you have come, 
what you want?” 

‘Mrs. McHamish teld me that you were 
ill,’ Richard answered, “so I thought I 
ought to see if there was anything I could 
do. Yousee, I’m in the ‘cure’ line myself.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” 

“Tn fact, diagnosis is a sort of specialty 
of mine.” 

The doctor writhed in his bed. “ You’re 
the last straw,”’ he moaned. 

“JT prophesied it,” Richard agreed 
amiably. 

Up to now he had been thorcughly 
unwilling. He had lost the taste for 
“doing good,” and he had felt that that 
doctor was an unlikely subject. But the 
doctor’s attitude was insulting. It roused 
the dormant obstinacy in Rickard’s char- 
acter. It inspired him with an irrevocable 
determination to do his duty. So he sat 
down by the bedside, pulled tke clothes 
tidy, and took the doctor’s wrist firmly 
between his thumb and first finger. His 
victim regarded him with the delibera- 
tion which is frenzy past explosion pcint. 

“Will you tell me what’s the good of 
holding it like that?” he asked. 

“T can’t,” Rickard replied. “I don’t 
know. I’ve seen doctors do it. I thovcht 
you'd like me to go through the formalities. 
Perhaps you'll show me your tongue.” 

“Confound your insolence! Get out of 
here. It’s an insult. I shall send for the 
police.” 

“Temper, ten degrees above normal,” 
Richard announced. ‘Now if you'll 
answer a few questions, I shall be able to 
get on. You see, that’s part of my system. 
] engage my patient in a little pleasant 
talk. When it’s a woman I bring a cup 
of tea into operaticn. Presently I get at 
the root of the trouble. You have no 
idea how unexpected the root is. Now I 
dare say you think you’re suffering from 
a cold or an injudicious supper. As a 









matter of fact, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt—”’ 

‘Will you go quietly or shall I have to 
throw you out?” 

The doctor had suited action to his 
words. He flung the bedclothes aside, and 
a leather pocketbook which had lain 
hidden in the folds fell open on the floor. 
Richard obligingly stooped to pick it up, 
and before it could be snatched from }js 
hand he had caught a glimpse of the con- 
tents. On the outside was the crest of a 
Cambridge college. In the inside was a 
photograph. It would have been difficult 
at that moment to decide which of 
the two men had turned the brighter 
scarlet. 

“You infernal young scoundrel!” 

“T beg your pardon,” Richard said, 
with dignity. “I couldn’t help seeing. | 
was taken by surprise. I—I know the 
lady!” 

“TI know you do, confound you! I saw 
you with her. Will you go or—” 

Richard remained seated. “I think I 
ought to explain,” he said, “and I think 
you ought to explain. You know, Miss 
Northbound is going to be married, and 
it isn’t usual—I mean—you must realize 
that it isn’t usual—” 

“Tt’s not a usual case,’ the doctor 
snapped. Nevertheless he had become 
suddenly subdued. His irateness was 
tinged with discomfort, and he looked un- 
utterably wretched. ‘‘She gave it me,” 
he growled. ‘“‘We knew each other at 
Cambridge. We were great friends. It 
was a gift, and I don’t see why I shouldn't 
keep it. Besides—confound it, sir, what 
has it got to do with you?” 

Richard reflected. ‘‘You know she’s 
marrying Lord Tallybaldash?” he asked. 

“Ves, Ido. I read the announcements 
last night.” 

“Oh, as recently as that? Well, asa 
matter of fact, the marriage was arranged 
some years ago. I might say it was settled 
in the early infancy of the respective par- 
ties. In fact—” 

The doctor rolled over on his back. “I 
never heard a word of it at Cambridge,” 
he growled. 


“7 DARE say not. Miss Northbound, 
like the marquis, no doubt had mo- 
ments of aberration. Lady Northbound 
and the duchess never. They decided the 
whole thing. And I assure you that when 
those two ladies decide on a thing it’s as 
gceed as done. I speek with authority.” 

“T notice it.” Nevertheless the doctor 
did not reiterate his request for Richard's 
ceparture. “I should like to know where 
ycu get it from,” he muttered. 

Richard stared at the ceiling. ‘‘Thet's 
quite simple. I’m Lord Tallybaldash— 
Lord Tallybaldash’s confidant, agent, 
guardian, general business manager. In 
fact, what I don’t know about Lord 
Tallybaldash isn’t worth knowing.” 

“Oh!” The doctor turned on_his 
side. “Judging from your tone, you don't 
think much of the young man,” he sug- 
gested hopefully. 

“No, I don’t. Of course, it’s 
fair to discuss my—my employe! 
stranger, but 

“You may rely on me. Absolute discré- 
tion. Really Doctor—eh—Mr. Smith, | 
should be grateful for the frank expression 
of your opinion. It would be of great valve: 
I can’t explain. (Continued on page 94) 
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They were still “having it out” when the gray light of early morning crept up over the roofs of Hacketts 
They sat side by side and hand in hand, two rather 


Place and stole into Mrs. McHamish’s sick-room. 
wan and shattered-looking ghosts, their voices hoarse with much repression. Mrs. McHamish still lived 


and apparently slumbered, but neither fact seemed to interest them. “I can’t,” Miss Northbound re- 


I know I’m a coward, but mother has always been too much for me. 


peated wearily, “I simply can’t. 
“But I do,” he said. “The old devil!” 


She’d grind me down. She’d wear me out. You don’t know her.” 

























































Every bird killed leaves one tireless defender less for the fields and gardens, 
where bugs destroy each year more than a billion dollars’ worth of food 


T this very moment, practically the 
whole world is depending upon 
the United States for its food- 
stuffs. To meet our obligation, 

we must have rich harvests. To have 
rich harvests we must have a propitious 
growing season, and the crops must 
be kept free from their natural enemies, 
that cut down and devour. We can not 
control the elements; we can control the 
insects. At least we can keep them from 
playing havoc in our fields, from march- 
ing through the hoped-for harvest with 
all the ruthlessness of a Teutonic invad- 
ing army, and we can do this without 
expense. 

Here is the situation: As long ago as 
1904, Dr. C. L. Marlatt estimated the 
loss each year to agricultural industries 
of the United States, by insects alone, to 
be $795,000,000. He based his estimate 


on the crop reports of the United States 
Dar, Mi Ts. 


Department of Agriculture. 
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Forbush, one of the leading scientists of 
our day and a member of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Agriculture, esti- 
mates the loss at an even $800,000,000. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING announces the first 
estimate of crop loss due to _ insects 
ever made public by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is not $800,- 
000,000 for the past year. Nowhere near 
it! It is the stupendous amount of $1,- 
104,869,300! More than half the first 
Liberty Loan, one-quarter of the second, 
enough to pay nearly four percent inter- 
est on $28,000,000,000 of Liberty Loans. 

Put it another way if you don’t like fig- 
ures. The crops eaten on American 
farms by insects each year would feed 
starving Belgium. They would pay for 
the year’s education of more than our 
twenty million school-children, twenty-one 
percent of whom are said to be suffering 
from malnutrition. What sort of nation. 


By Eula McClary 


Author of *‘Somewhere on the Atlantic” 





PHe San Francisco earthquake and fire 
destroyed property to the value « S40 0,- 
000,000 and appalled the world. Foods 


worth nearly three times as much are dp- 








stroyed by insects each year, and we think 
nothing about it. On the contrary we de- 
liberately deprive ourselves of the assistance 


of the agency nature provided for holding 
the insects in check, shooting our birds for 
the table or for a holiday. Meantime most 
insects reproduce themselves some billions 
of times each season, the potato-bug alone 
showing tendencies toward race suicide with 
its fifty or sixty million descendants in a 
single summer. With the shadow of world 
famine rising out of the east, it is no light 
matter for the defenders of our fields to have 
to fight for their lives while they are about 


are we, to allow this great food sup- 
ply to be destroyed year after year? 
The cost of living was climbing 
steadily before the war set the whole 
world out of balance; carelessness 
and wastefulness were in large meas- 
ure the cause of it. We could go on 
in that reckless way if we wished, but 
now, quite apart from our own eco- 
nomic extravagance, do we not owe 
a duty to our suffering Allies? Must 
we not do everything in our power 
to remove this insect tax and con- 
serve our food for our brothers across 
the sea?: For the sad-eyed women 
behind the lines? For the under- 
nourished, hollow-cheeked children? 
For the fighting sons—and brothers 
—and husbands? If we continue to 
feed our insects while whole nations 
are going hungry, are we keeping 
our contract with God and civiliza- 
tion? Are we making a one hundred 
percent fight for the universal estab- 
lishment of democratic principles? 
The time has passed when we can 
laugh and say, “What has posterity 
done for us?” The future agricul- 
tural success of this country depends 
on this generation. 

All the crop destruction by insects can 
not be stopped, nor is it our purpose to 
suggest such a possibility. As long as 
there are insects there must be crop des- 
truction, for insects will eat, and grains, 
trees, fruits, and vegetables are their 
natural food. But we can reduce this waste 
to its least possible figure, reduce it by 
many hundred millions of dollars, by 
merely ceasing to obtrude our short- 
sighted human ways into nature’s nicely 
balanced plan—by merely allowing the 
birds to live and eat bugs and raise more 
birds to eat more bugs. According to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the total 
saving of crops by birds each year amounts 
to $444,000,000. Nor does this include 
the saving which accrues from the reduced 
need for insecticides, one of the largest 
expenses agriculturists must meet. Some- 
thing like $8,250,000 is spent for spray- 
ing apple-trees alone. Insecticides do 
much; the birds do more. Insecticides 
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ur busine Their services should be 
recognized and they be given complete pro- 
uction under a stern law. Senator McLean 
of Connecticut has fathered such a law in 
Congress. It has been passed by the Senate 
in the shape of an act to give Uncle Sam the 
power to compel the various states to observe 
the only bird treaty in the world, a treaty 
between the United States and Canada- 

which Canada is observing and we are not. 
Whether this Enabling Act, as it is called, 
becomes a law depends upon the earnestness 
and broadness of mind and heart of the 
national legislators of the Lower House. 
You can help secure its passage by asking 
your Congressman to vote “yes” when it 
comes up. The birds need the protection, 
and we need their help, this summer. 





are expensive and often harmful; 
birds are nature’s way of stemming 
the tide of insect life—an effective, 
safe, economical way. In the files 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
thousands of letters from farmers, 
records of the failure of insecticides 
and of the friendly assistance of the 
birds when insects were destroying 
crops wholesale. By the very nature 
of things, insectivorous birds are the 
simplest and most thorough means 
of checking insect advances, this be- 
cause instinct enables the avian hosts 
—enemies who give no quarter—to 
gather within a short time at points 
where there are abnormal insect out- 
breaks. In cold figures the value of 
the birds—as an aid to mankind—is 
expressed not in millions, but in hun- 
dreds of millions. No insecticide, 
however cheap and effective, will do 
all the birds do and do without cost. 
Birds in their service to man de- 
stroy insects, rodents, and pernicious 
weeds. Their digestive organs are 
marvels of speed and _ durability. 
Their capacity for food is greater in 
proportion than that of any other 
vertebrate. Some of them eat more 
than their own weight a day, while a 
young crow will eat twice its weight a day 
ot anything that happens to be brought 
to it. Reliable ornithologists have re- 
corded a robin’s eating seventy cutworms 
a day for fifteen days—i1o050 cutworms in 
two weeks! Dr. Lintner of the New Jer- 
sty State Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that cutworms cause the farmers 
a annual loss of $100,000,000. Scarlet 
‘anagers have been seen to eat thirty- 
lve gypsy moths a minute for eighteen 
minutes, and the gypsy moth does untold 
millions of dollars da:nag* every year. 
But We continue to have robin potpie, 
quail on toast, blackbird en casserole, 
Toast this little bird and fry that, giving 
no thought to the alarming insect tax on 
Sur agricultural producing capacity, our 
palates tickled and happy, no qualms of 
“onsclence spoiling a delicious morsel. 
_ The United States Department of Ag- 
Neulture has but four birds on its black- 












































































The crop loss each year by insect raids amounts to more than it costs to educate 


our twenty million school-children 


list: Ccooper’s hawk, the sharp-shinned 
hawk, the goshawk, and one species of 
owl. The Audubon Society adds to its 
list the English sparrow, but even this 
scrappy little pest has its ardent defenders. 
The farmer who kills, or allows to be 
killed, any other species of bird than 
those on the blacklist just named, with 
the exception of times when certain 
species locally become seriously destruc- 
tive to crops on account of gathering in 
too large numbers, displays an amazing 
ignorance of his own best interests. A 
crow in the young corn, a robin in the 
cherry tree, seems a legitimate target for 
a well-aimed shotgun, for here is specific 
damage being done, but the good these, 
or any others of the friendly birds, do in 
the grain-fields and gardens, far overbal- 
ances any destruction wrought by them. 
The robin’s dietary, for instance, consists 
of forty percent insects, forty-three per- 
cent wild fruit, eight percent cultivated 


twenty-one percent of whom are underfed 


fruit, and five percent miscellaneous veg- 
etable food. Why begrudge him his 
dessert ? 

Mr. McAdee of the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey estimates that the additional 
crop destruction which the United States 
would have to suffer, were it not for the 
birds that we now have, is $444,000,000. 
He reaches this figure by crediting each 
of the bird tenants of our country, and 
the bird migrants, with saving ten cents’ 
worth of foliage and crops. This estimate 
errs rather on the side of undervaluing 
the usefulness of the birds than in over- 
valuing it. Mr. McAdee admits the 
ridiculousness of the small value as a 
crop-saver he allows each bird; it could be 
trebled and still be conservative. 

There are numerous recorded instances 
where, after the wholesale killing of 
birds, there was an alarming increase 
of injurious insects; or records of insec- 
tivorous plagues (Continued on page 147) 
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HE familiar winter warmth and 

closeness and odor of Mrs. 

Rogers’ house seemed to steady 

Patricia’s confused senses. Here 
was the old atmosphere, the coal fires, the 
fussy furnishings. the women murmur- 
ing over their fancy-work. It had been 
the girl’s home for five years; she was 
tranquilized by its very sordidness. She 
mounted quickly to her own room, and 
began to pack. 

There was little to do. She could often 
pause and sit thinking—thinking—think- 
ing, her eyes fixed blindly on space, her 
breast rising occasionally on a great, sigh- 
ing breath. Beneath her the warm, do- 
mestic life of the boarding-house flowed 
on; outside the window a few vagrant 
snowflakes fluttered down through the 
bare maple boughs. 

Helena—Sidney’s wife! And Sidney 
loving Beatrice! The old order of things 
was changed forever, now. That he had 
held this relationship, however indiffer- 
ently, toward Helena, and that he could 
love Beatrice so madly, already had hurt 
him in Patricia’s estimation, though she 
did not realize it yet. But she felt shocked 
and sore and weary; she was conscious of 
a deep spiritual exhaustion; she longed fcr 
thesimplicities of life, for truth, and peace, 
and care-free laughter again. 

What were they all to do next? Helena 
would be gone out of their lives forever, 
in a few hours. But Sidney. Would he 
really seek his freedom, and wait for his 
tawny-haired, passionate, young goddess 
and her millions? And Beatrice. Patricia 
suddenly decided that the love-sick Bea- 
trice would join her brother on his trip 
around the world. And perhaps they 
would meet Sidney in New York next year 
—‘if Dan ever forgives him!” she in- 
terrupted herself with a doubtful shake of 
the head. And Patricia’s self. She knew 
that she would be asked to keep the 
lonely mother company. So that in April, 
when she had thought to be married to 
Sidney in New York, she would find her- 
self at the once-abhorred Castle, read- 
ing aloud the letters of Dan and Beatrice 
Palmer. 

“As early as we can, we'll go to the 
farm!” Patricia concluded, for herself 
and her old employer. For she loved this 
spot under any circumstances, loved its 
clean grass and spreading oaks and mild- 
eyed cattle, and just now it seemed a real 
haven to her troubled spirit. Long, lazy 
days of reading and tramping and dream- 
ing, long nights of sleep, and an utter and 
sublime indifference to the code of Pom- 
eroys and Pages, that was what she needed! 
“And meanwhile,” her thoughts ran on, 
“Dan wiil have time to get over his first 
rage at Sid, and may consent to let them 
marry! And if not, Sid will go to New 
York some day, and be the greatest of the 
portrait painters, and women will flock 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘Mother,’ “‘The Heart of Rachael,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by 
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PuE Palmers do not mind the patent- 
medicine business that has made 
them the richest people in Deerbridge, until 
the daughter, Beatrice, comes home to make 
her début. Then they offer Patricia Chese- 
brough a large salary to introduce Beatrice 
into her circle, the most exclusive of the 
town. Pressed for money and discouraged 
by the endless postponements of her mar- 
riage to Sidney Hutchinson, the artist, Pa- 
tricia accepts. As the first step in the cam- 
paign, she has Sidney paint Beatrice’s por- 
trait. Patricia makes Beatrice a success, 
but her pleasure in it is spoiled by the dis- 
covery that Sidney and Beatrice are attracted 
to cach other. At the Country Club break- 
fast Sidney asks Patricia to walk home with 
him. He announces his coming departure 
for New York and asks a release from their 
long-standing engagement. Patricia’s grief 
1s distracted by wonder that he does not pro- 
pose to Beatrice. Enlightenment comes 
when Sidney’s supposed sister, Helena, im- 
pulsively confesses to Patricia that she 1s 
not Sidney’s sister but Sidney’s wife, and 
that Sidney 1s going away to seek a divorce. 


to his teas, and wonder what the ‘tragedy’ 
was in the great Hutchinson’s life.” She 
shut the lid of her trunk and glanced about 
the dismantled room. “But it is a funny 
world!” she summarized. 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Throckmorton at the telephone, please, to 
speak to Miss Chesebrough. 

The girl went downstairs to the instru- 
ment. 

“Pat,” said her aunt’s voice anxiously, 
“you've not forgotten that we all leave 
for Mountainhead at one-thirty, have 
you? It’s after eleven now. I called to 
make sure that you and the Palmers are to 
be on that train.” 

“Tt’s frightfully stormy, Aunt Annie!” 

“My dear, all the more fun!” 

“Well, Mr. Palmer and I are coming. 
But Beatrice had a bad headache at break- 
fast, and she may—” 

“But you two are!” interrupted Mrs. 
Throckmorton. 

“Oh, positively, Aunt Annie 

“The things all went last night,” said 
her aunt in a relieved tone. ‘Blankets 
and food and everything. There’ll be six 
of you youngsters besides myself and Mrs. 
Talbot. Cecil wired the station-master to 
meet us and get fires started! My dear, 
you’d laugh at Roberta—she’s taken quite 
a fancy to your Mr. P.—you know whom 
I mean! And that reminds me of the real 
reason that I telephoned. When Ticky 
Ralston went to the station to reserve 
our chairs, an hour ago, he saw Miss 
Palmer with Sidney! They didn’t see 
him.” 

‘At the station?” Patricia asked. 

“At the station. What do you sup- 
pose they were there for?” 

“They may have been buying our 
tickets,” Patricia suggested, ‘‘or they both 
may have decided to come to your house- 
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party, and have gone to make reserya- 
tions. They were riding together.” 

“No, they didn’t get tickets for Moun- 
tainhead,” Mrs. Throckmorton answered, 
“for Ticky thought of that. Wasn’t it 
smart?—for him, I mean, And the ticket 
man said that the gentleman had got 
tickets for Pemberton.” 

“Pemberton?” Patricia echoed, with 
dawning curiosity. 

“Pemberton is that little place where 
Harry Eyre and Sidney had a cabin one 
summer,” Mrs. Throckmorton said. “It’s 
right over the ridge from Mountainhead, 
and when I heard that, I wondered if there 
was some confusion about our party to- 
night.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” Patzicia an- 
swered slowly. 

“Pat,” said her aunt, “are they engaged, 
Sid and that girl?” 

The girl’s heart thumped uncomfor- 
tably. ‘‘No, I know they are not!” she 
answered unhesitatingly. 

“Tickey said they seemed absorbed, and 
every one is wondering—” 

“Oh, I'll tell you what it was!” Pa- 
tricia said suddenly, in relief, ‘‘ Helena 
Hutchinson leaves for Chicago this after- 
noon, and Sid was probably making some 
final arrangements for her. That was it! 
Ticky probably got it all mixed up. That’s 
why Sid isn’t going to the house party, 
you know. He has to see his sister off, 
with the Rosses.” 

“Today?” 

“Yes, she just told me. And by the 
way, Aunt Annie, if I should stay to say 
goodby to her, I may—” 

“‘Now Patricia!” 

“Oh, I’m coming! I only meant that 
the Palmers and I might come up to 
Mountainhead later, in the car.” 

“Well, as long as you come!”’ her aunt 
conceded, and the conversation was ended. 

Its significance dawned gradually on 
Patricia as she went back ‘to her packing. 
Her first emotion had been amusement at 
Roberta’s artless admission. Roberta had 
“taken a fancy” to Dan Palmer! Dear 
little ingenuous soul, Patricia reflected, 
smiling ironically. 

An express van called, and the Palmer 
closed car was waiting. The girl made her 
goodbys, and was whirled away from Mrs. 
Rogers’ boarding-house forever. Once 
alone in the car she found herself beset 
with vague misgivings. She went hur 
riedly into the great hall of the Castle, 
and after a quick question to Peacock, un- 
ceremoniously entered the morning-room. 

Dan and his mother were there; the 
man jumped to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of relief as she came in. 

“T was afraid you’d forgotten that one- 
thirty train!” he said. 

“Pll run up and change,” 
smiled. ‘My bag is packed. 
have Peacock put it in the car?” 


Patricia 
Did you 





“ With coffee and soup, we needn’t penetrate that icy kitchen,” Patricia submitted. “Open that can of 


cream; let us eat. I have never, in the course of twenty-seven years, been so hungry!” “In the course of 
twenty-five, I have never been so happy!” said Dan. “Is it twenty-five?” Patricia, stooping over the coftee- 


pot, turned to ask. “Last August, the tenth.” “Dan! But that’s my birthday, too.” She smiled delightedly 





“And they’re to give us 
something to eat before we go,” 
he said, with an affirmative nod. 
“ Beatrice going?” 

“No,” replied the mother. 
““She’s having lunch with the 
Ingersoll girls. They’re going 
to play cards. I’m just as well 
pleased, with all this storm 
coming up. And she’s going 
to be at Mr. Eyre’s house for 
dinner.” 

‘*Mr. Hutchinson is to be at 
Mr. Eyre’s,”’ Patricia said 
seriously. And the three looked 
gravely at one another. 

“T guess that’s an engage- 
ment, all right,’ Dan _ said 
presently, with a great sigh. 

Patricia hesitated no longer. 
‘““Mrs. Palmer— Dan,” she 
said in distress, ‘‘she can’t 
marry him. He—he is married 
already!”’ 

Mother and son 
her in stupefaction. 
saw the dark blood rush to 
Dan’s face. For a moment 
there was no sound in the 
room but the cheery crackle of 
the fire. Then the man stand- 
ing by the mantel laid his 
arm across it and dropped his 
face on his arm. 

So that’s it!” he said bit- 
terly. ‘‘You’re his wife!” 

“T?” she repeated in sharp 
surprise. ‘‘No, it’s Helena. 
It’s his—the woman we 
thought was his sister!”’ 

Again Dan stared at her 
blankly, but the mother’s voice 
broke the silence. 

“My God! This will kill 

y, Dan,” she said, her 
lips trembling. And suddenly 
firing, she added: ‘‘What kind 
of man is he, anyway, to hurt 
a little girl that way? What 
right has he—”’ 

‘‘He may have told her,” 
Patricia suggested. 

But Dan shook his head. 
“She’d drop him like a hot 
brick!” he asserted. And with 
a darkening scowl he went on: 
“Well, this ends it. She 
mustn’t see him again!” He 
had gone to seat himself on 
an arm of his mother’s chair, 
and had his arm about her 
shoulder; she was trembling 
and. pale. ‘I'll have to get 
hold of her, that’s the first 
thing,” he decided, glancing at 
his watch, when Patricia had 
hurriedly repeated her whole talk with 
Helena. ‘We'll have to cut the house 
party, I’m afraid.” 

“Call my cousin, Harry Eyre,” Patricia 
directed, ‘“‘and explain that you are tak 
ing Beatrice with you to the Mountain- 
head cabin. Then we'll go get her at the In 
gersolls, and she won’t see Sidney tonight.” 

Dan had reached for the telephone 
while she spoke. A inoment later he put 
it down, and fear as well as bewilderment 
was in all their faces One of the 
Fyre servants had answered it with the 
information that Marse Harry and Miss 
Em'ly had left yesterday to spend New 
Year’s Day with his sister in Denver. 
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She doesn’t know 
mother agitatedly. 

‘My God, I don’t understand this!’ he 
s2id, turning to Patricia. Before she could 
speak, Peacock came in with a message. 
Miss Beatrice had telephoned from Mrs. 
Ingersoll’s, Mrs. Palmer, to say that after 
Mr. Eyre’s dinner she was going home 
with Miss Cheney and would telephone 
in the morning. Miss Beatrice had been 
playing bridge and was in too much of a 
hur to have her mother called to the 
telephone. 

There was the silence of utter consterna- 
tion in the room when the man was gone 


As Sidney put his arms around Beatrice and faced the others over the little buried head, 


ed that after a time I would be free and might come back for her. | 


Then Mrs. Palmer began to cry. 


again 
1, both on their feet, spoke 


Dan and Patric 
together. 

‘“‘There’s something up. They're going 
away together!” 

“His sister leaves at 
they’re going with her!” 
as a rapid afterthought 

“She wouldn’t do that, Danny! Pansy 
isn’t like that,” faltered his mother, 
catching at his sleeve. ‘‘ You go now t0 
the Ingersolls’, Dan. Bring her home. 
Tell her mama’s ill; God knows it’s true: 

“Ves, get her,”’ Patricia added ‘idedly. 
“The thing is’ to get her here and tell her 
the whole story. Don’t frighten her, Dan, 
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Patricia saw tears in his eyes. 
teally couldn’t think it out. 


and don’t anger her. 
home.” 

With one quick nod, he was gone. They 
could hear the deep drumming of his 

engine a moment later. Then there was 
only WwW aiting. 

Mrs. Palmer’s luncheon tray 
and Patricia co; ie: her to eat. 
she ate the two lamented, discussed, and 
analyzed this amazing affair with that 
secret, strange satisfaction that women 
feel even in calamity. Unimportant epi- 
sodes of the past were full of new signifi- 
ren aw . half-forgotten words 

lem} recalled. Patricia found 
erself rather relishing the position of 
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beloved and needed oldest daughter. 

Presently she telephoned Mrs. Throck- 
morton that she and the Palmers were to 
say good-by to Miss Hutchinson at two, 
but would follow the others to Mountain- 
head in the car. 

Dan telephoned; instantly both women 
were all alert. Beatrice was not at the 
Ingersolls’, had not been there at all. 
Briefly, harshly, he demanded the hour 
at which Miss Hutchinson was to leave 
for Chicago. At two, the girl told him. 
He had forty minutes in which to catch 
them. 

“Dan will stop them!” Patricia said, 
when, with a shaking hand, she had hung 


he mong: after 
“d made for me and I for her” 


the receiver in its place. Both 
women were pale and fright- 
ened now. 

“She wouldn’t go away with 
him, deary! She isn’t that 
sort!” Mrs. Palmer kept re- 
peating. But the hard old 
hands were knotted together in 
agony as she spoke. ‘“He’s 
terrible fascinating,” she said 
once, simply, “‘and Pansy ain’t 
but eighteen!”’ 

Two o'clock struck. The 
train was gone now, for good 
or ill. The women looked fear- 
fully at each other. 

At a quarter past two Dan 
came in. His face was ghastly. 
‘“Miss Hutchinson and _ the 
Rosses were on that train,” he 
said, dropping into a chair. 
‘“‘My sister’s somewhere—with 
him—now!” 

“Oh, no, Danny! Oh, no, 
dear!’’ the mother cried out 
in anguish. “My baby! He 
wouldn’t take her, as innocent 
as a baby, when he couldn’t 
make her his wife!” 

Over Patricia’s puzzled face 
a sudden light had _ broken. 
She had snatched the tele- 
phone. ‘“‘That’s where they 
are!”’ she said eagerly, a min- 
ute later, putting the instru- 
ment aside. ‘‘Fool that I am 
to have forgotten! They’ve 
taken the one-thirty train for 
Pemberton. They've gone up 
to Harry’s shooting-box!” And 
clinging to Dan’s arm, and fir- 
ing him instantly with her own 
excitement, she told all that 
she knew. ‘Ticky Ralston 
saw them buying tickets this 
morning! They took the train 
at half-past one, and are due 
there at half-past three! Dan, 
if we follow them in the car, 
can we catch them?” 

“You bet your life we can 
catch them!” he said, snatch- 
ing up his coat again. 

“Dan!” his mother said, ris- 
ing to her full height, a mag- 
nificent protest in her voice. 
“You ain’t taking it for 
granted that your sister has 

ti run off to the woods with 
4 Sidney Hutchinson! Shame on 
a} you! She’s just gone some- 
wheres for lunch, and she'll be 
in any time now.”’ 

The man paused. 
tricia’s anxious face 
brighten. 

“Did he see his sister off?”’ 
quickly. Dan’s whole look 
again. He shook his head. 
trice sent that message by 
Patricia reminded them. 

“You don’t know Pansy!” 
said, breathing hard. 

‘‘But I know she loves him,” the girl’s 
voice pleaded. “People aren't sane when 
they are in love! 

The older woman began to tremble 
again, and sat down weakly. “I 
she does!” she whispered, tears on her 
face. 
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Measure your time as you do your money, leave a margin for companionship and recreation, whatever to you 
is recreation, and then add the gift of your leisure to the loan of your savings. Your Government needs both 


Uncle 


OWS upon rows of household 
utensils in your favorite store; 
bright saucepans, new brushes, 
wash-baskets, and dustless mops— 

just what every housekeeper wants— 
and no purchasers in the long empty aisles 
where last year buyers jostled one another 
all day long. Rack upon rack of fresh 
dresses in your favorite specialty shop, 
and the clerks, who always took such pains 
to show you what you ought to have in 
serges, and satins, and velvets, standing 
idly at the window looking for customers, 
or talking about the inroads war is making 
upon business. Your husband coming 
home at night, not with tickets for the 
theater, but with long columns of figures 
by which he bravely tries to prove, to 
himself or to you, that things are not so 
bad as they might be in his own special 
line, and that if you will just be a little 
more economical, if you will discharge 
the maid or the furnace-man, and save a 
little here and there, he will be perfectly 
able to take care of you and of the son’s 
wife, too, until the boy comes back. Until 
finally you ask yourself: What is going 
.to become of us all if each stops buying 
what the other has to sell? If this keeps 
up, how is anybody going to have money 
enough to pay his bills and his war taxes 
and to do something for Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps besides? Why 
not, for all of us, ‘‘Business as usual,” 
with its give and take, buying and selling, 
earning money and spending it? 

It is not only the women of tle country 
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Sam Explaias 


By Edith |. 2. isaace 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


N answer to the question whether, in 

these war days, business and pleasure 
can be carried on as usual, Mrs. Isaacs 
replies with an emphatic No, gives the rea- 
sons why, and shows how we may have 
better business. Mrs. Isaacs has been in 
charge of the women’s publicity work in the 
New York district for all the Liberty Loans 
and thoroughly understands the war situa- 
tion and the American woman’s business re- 
lation toit. This statement may, therefore, 
be considered both authoritative and official. 
You should read it carefully throughout. 


who are puzzling over the answer to this 
question. The government needs a moun- 
tain of money to support the war; to 
raise, feed, clothe, and pay an army; to 
manufacture munitions and to build ships 
to carry them all—men, supplies, and 
munitions—to the fighting front. Over 
and over again, with every Liberty Loan 
campaign, the agents of the government 
have emphasized the fact that the gov- 
ernment’s money is our money and that 
the only way in which the government 
can collect this money for use without 
ruining business is through the loan of our 
savings. But how does it advantage the 
country if business must be ruined so that 
citizens may save? How can citizens save 
when their incomes are being steadily cut 
down by bad business? 

If I do not buy a new serge dress this 
year in order te save money to put into 
Thrift Stamps, the shopkeeper loses the 
profit which he might have put into 
Thrift Stumps himself if I had bought the 


dress. In the business-as-usual way | 
have my dress, the shopkeeper his proii, 
the government its loan; the other wa 
the government has its loan, but neither 
the shopkeeper nor I have anything. Why 
isn’t the business-as-usual way the bette’ 
way all around? It sounds so simple ani 
so reasonable. 

But unfortunately it is neither. I 
might be if it were really money which the 
government requires to fight this wa. 
But money is only the symbol for th 
material and the labor which money buys 
It is not money that feeds the army, bi! 
wheat and beef and bacon. It is nv 
Liberty Bonds that clothe the army, bi! 
wool and leather. It is not dollars th! 
build ships, but lumber and the toil « 
hundreds of human hands. And there 
neither labor enough nor enough of certall 
materials in the country for the needs @ 
war and the uses we are making of then 
today. If you buy a serge dress you ® 
not need in order to keep business & 
usual, you will have your dress, the shop 
keeper his profit, and the governmel 
its loan—and some soldier will go wi 
out woolens in some spring thaw in t 
trenches. 4 

The government has raised easily all the 
money it asked for for war purposes thus 
far. Yet out in New York harbor the 
are ships waiting to carry men and supple 
to France—waiting for coal because y” 


+ he ings 
and I have bought coal and other thing 
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By 


A. Maurice Low 


Washington Correspondent, London ‘* Morning Post” 


Illustrated by 
Franklin Booth 


O softly had she opened the door that 

the man bent over the desk did not 
hear her. Save for the pool of light 
; from the reading-lamp and the 
beams: that filtered in from the corridor 
through the half-open door, the large 
room was in darkness, heavy with fan- 
tastic shadows, as if they were the rest- 
less spirits of those who had lived there, 
who, now released from their heavy bur- 
den, were drawn to the place of- their 
labors, and knowing the agony of spirit 
of the man at the desk, brought to 
him the silent encouragement of their 
presence. She stood there, in her dinner- 
gown a radiant figure, her hand still on 
the door-knob, silhouetted in the light 
that came from the corridor, as if hesi- 
tating whether she should go to him or 
leave him undisturbed at his work; then, 
very quietly, she closed the door and noise- 
lessly, her feet making no sound on the 
rug, crossed the large room. 

Silent as were her movements, perhaps 
a sense more subtle than that of hearing 
told the man at the desk of her presence, 
and as she came out of the darkness he 
half rose, a smile of welcome on his intel- 
lectual but finely drawn face. It was the 
face of a thinker and the man of action, the 
face of a leader of men; but also it was a 
face on which was written loneliness; it 
was the’face of the prophet and the seer, 
who dwells among his fellows but lives re- 
mote from them. 

Gently she pushed him back in his chair, 
and then, impulsively, put out both her 
hands as if to drag him away from his 
task. 

He understood her meaning, and gravely 
shook his head. ‘Not yet,’ he said, and 
motioned to the papers in front of him. 

She would not sit down, although there 
Was a Caress in the movement as he drew 
forward a chair. His minutes were pre- 
cious, she knew. Then, as quietly as she 
had entered, she withdrew, and he 
watched her fade from the light into the 
darkness, io come again into the light as 
the door, and, half-turning to 
throw a backward glance at him, he saw 
the light shining on her face. 

Again the man bent over his papers, but 
his mind was not on them. Memory in 
vagrant mood turned his thoughts to the 
past, and there in review he saw what he 
had hoped, the plans he had formed, the 
series of untoward events that had de- 
Stroyed his hopes and aspirations. To 
him high office had been given, and he had 
entered upon his office with a high and 
mighty resi In the presence of a great 
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As he gazed at the great shaft, he remembered the suffering of the men who fought 
for a great principle, who fought so valiantly that they founded a mighty nation 


multitude, in a voice that carried far, he 
had taken an oath to be the servant of 
the people; but silently, reverently, with 
only his own conscience as witness, he had 
dedicated himself to the cause of the peo- 


ple, to serve them as a man should, and 

must, to whom the commission has been 

given; to be not merely their servant, but 

also their champion; to be not content 

righteously to enforce the laws, but to be 
mt 
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their guardian; to be the protector of the 


people against oppression; to exait the 
right and comfort the weary; to bring to 
the faint-hearted the healing balm of hope. 

A student, a teacher, a historian, he 
had drunk deep at the Pierian spring. He 
had read the signs of the times. He had 
seen democracy profaned in the temple, 
and the high altar turned into a market- 
place. Dreamer of dreams, there came to 
him a vision. Unto him had been given 
power, and that power he would use to 
purify, to destroy, so that he might build 
anew, to enforce justice, to bring to the 
people a renewed faith, to give them con- 
fidence in themselves, to put them on their 
feet so that they could stand squarely, 
fearing nothing. It was in that 
cause he dedicated himself, 
silently, reverently, with only his 
own conscience as witness; mind- 
ful of the frailty of man, humbly 
beseeching that he might be 
made strong. 

To him strife was abhorrent. 
History had taught him the folly 
of war. Peace and the brotherly 
concord of nations he ardently 
longed for. He had watched 
with constantly growing horror 
the increase of armies, the piling 
up of armaments, the feverish 
preparation for war, the hatred 
and jealousy of nations, the 
machinations and wiles of dis- 
honest diplomacy resting on 
force. To him Christ was the 
guide and conduct of life. He 
would walk in the footsteps of 
the Master. He would teach 
men the meaning of Love. He 
saw the coming of the day when 
men would dwell in amity, when 
they would no longer mistrust, 
when the nations would work for 
the common good, when, instead 
of their thoughts turning to 
slaughter, they would strive to 
make life better, sweeter, more 
gracious. 

He came to the house that was 
to be his with generous impulse. 
He would bring about him the 
wisest and the best of the land, 
men who, even as he, had taken 
a vow to champion the cause 
and keep their shields as bright 














as their honor was untarnished. 
Do eect me aces 


The Burden 


be served, the advice was tinctured by the 
hope of gain. By his side were a few men, 
devoted, loyal, sharing his views, animated 
as he was, holding their stewardship in 
sacred trust, but who of necessity must 
yield when he demanded; but of equals, 
who were beholden to him for nothing, 
who nothing seeking nothing feared, who 
could combat his views or argue with him 
with the zeal of friendship and without ulte- 
rior motives, he found few. So gradually 
he came to withdraw to himself, taking 
counsel of himself, fearing he might be 
unworthily influenced, relying more and 
more upon his own sense of right and jus- 
tice, guided by the ideals from which he 
could not be swerved, as the mariner steers 


his hand, and his thoughts turned hack to 
the past. 
He recalled those months after he came 


into office. A neighboring people were jn 
revolt, and from his own people arose a de- 
mand to stamp out the fires of rebe! llion, to 
bring peace by the shedding of blood, to be 
firm, courageous, aggressive, to prove to 
the world the vindication of strength, for at 
that time the world was at peace and the 
horrors of war it knew not. It was a temp- 
tation to test the courage of the bravest. 
A few thousand lives sacrificed, and life is so 
cheap. A few millions of dollars spent, and 
money is so plentiful. A little sorrow, and 
sorrow is so common. But great glory, 
and glory is so rare. War, not a serious 
war, taxing al! the resources of the 
country and requiring sacrifices 
from all, but a war in which so 





WAR. 


By Grace Hazard Conkling 
Moon, moon, what have you seen 
The other side of the sky? 
A blasted land that once was green, 
Where fields and forests die: 


Naked hill and plains that shiver 
Desperate with their mud: 

A broken valley and a river 
Running deep with blood. 


Moon, moon, what of the men 
Where rivers thus run red? 

I saw them fall and fall again: 
I could not count the dead. 


I saw their souls like hosts of stars 
Climb the sky’s dark blue hill. 

Oh, all in vain the other wars 
Since men are fighting still! 


Moon, moon, why is your look 
So pitiful and white? 

It is because of one who took 
The lonely road tonight: 


Who fought like Valor’s favorite child, 
Who burned the foe like flame, 

And went with Death, unreconciled, 
Crying his country’s name. 


few would be employed that the 
normal course of life would go on 
unchanged; the people at large 
would profit from the activity of 
war; the enthusiasm that a com- 
paratively bloodless and sure to 
be successful war always arouses 
would be popular. It would 
write his name on the page of 
history, for a man may save a 
thousand lives and be forgot- 
ten, but let him slay a million 
and he is remembered forever. 
His position forbade that he 
should lead the armies, he risked 
nothing to his own safety, it 
was an easy way to enter 
Valhalla. But never was he 
tempted. They called him coward 
and weak, they abused him for 
paltering with the national 
honor, and strong in his courage 
he kept the peace. 

And so he had kept the 
peace.. There had been no war, 
no hearthstone had been deso- 
lated, and no homes were in 
mourning. Some of the things 
that he had hoped for had come 
to pass; it was the beginning of 
a happier time, and he felt he 
had been true to himself and the 
rest would follow. 

His thoughts traveled on, and 
never had fate been in more 
ironic mood than when it linked 
him to the drama of a fanatic’s 
revolver; a fool, because of the 
































~ consequences, or a patriot had cir- 





And now he met his first great i 





disappointment. He could not 

suffer the littlke men who 
swarmed about him, with honeyed words 
on their lips, boasting of all that they 
had done, arrogant in their vain power, 
jealous and yet subservient, with thought 
only of self and untouched by emotion 
when asked to serve. 

He was not without experience of men. 
He had looked into their hearts and seen 
selfishness, treachery, the meanness of nar- 
row minds; more than once he had strug- 
gled against sordid opposition, but always 
he had kept his faith, clinging steadfast to 
his ideals, believing that in men the good 
was greater than the evil, that under the 
inspiration of disinterested leadership he 
could rally disciples and apostles who 


would ask for no reward other than the 
privilege of sacrifice. 

Where he looked for unselfish counsel, 
he found the promptings of self-interest; 
when he asked how the people might best 


— : 


his course by the North Star, luminous in 
the far heavens, beyond the space of man 
to grasp, serene in its majestic beauty, but 
bringing the helmsman to the comfort of a 
secure harbor if his faith remains unshaken. 
And men said he was cold, unapproach- 
able, without sympathy, while, in truth, he 
longed for their companionship, but was 
denied it, and felt the loneliness that sur- 
rounded him. 


NCE again the man returned to his task 

and bent over the paper before him, a 
large sheet covered with many intricate fig- 
ures. They told, with the impersonal certi- 
tude of the mathematician to whom num- 
bers -are always the same whether they 
record the beginning of life or its end, of 
the millions of dollars, of the millions of 
men to be raised to carry on the war. 
And again the paper dropped wearily from 


cumstances been otherwise, who 
by slaying*the heir to a throne 
had thrown the world into confusion. 

His people watched bewildered, at first 
certain that, no matter what happened, 
they must refrain from war, many being 
friendly to one side or the other; but as 
time went on the sentiment in favor of war 
grew, and many things contributed to jn- 
crease that sentiment. Again and again 
they demanded of him that he go to war, 
and to these appeals he remained obdurate. 
Again they called him craven, indifferent, 
without vision, but it was his imagination 
that stayed him. The times were too 
tremendous for any one to offend by a vile 
act, or to be brought under the domination 
of self-interest. The world was losing its 
balance; passion, revenge, hatred, had 
inflamed the peoples until they were ne 
longer sane, wherefore he saw the neces- 
sity greater than ever that one man @ 
least should remain (Continued on puge 137) 
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“Having heard Galli-Curci one 
might as well die, for one can 
hope to hear nothing better,” 
said Geraldine Farrar. The 
prima donna is here shown 
costumed for “Rigoletto” 








AMELITA GALLI-CUREI 


T was a bad night—cold—one of 
those heatless, lightless, hopeless 
nights in New York. A mist had 
dropped down at dusk and swathed 
the city in a gray shroud. Inside the opera- 
house the light streamed over the audience 
and searched the faces of the beautiful 
women—white, high, remote, with bril- 
liant, opaque eyes and red, painted lips 

The orchestra began; some one sang. 
The first scene of the opera was going for- 
ward. I was not looking at the stage. 
Then subtly there grew into the ensemble 
a new motif, a something different, woven 
like a silver thread through a purple 
tapestry. 

I did not turn quickly toward the stage, 
but craftily, as one pauses hand on bough 
0 June mornings when the _ branches 
above burst suddenly into song. And 


the whole audience stirred just as I did, 
ever so gently, for Mme. Galli-Curci’s 


By Claudia Cranston 











voice flies straight out and touches every 
heart at the same time. It is not for the 
few, but for all. One need not have an ear 
attuned to grand opera to love the sigh- 
ing of the cypress trees or the rippling of 
the river, and so it is with Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s voice; it is universal. One turns 
to it instinctively, naturally, as, when the 
lark scatters his song to the spring, the 
child laughs upward, eyes a-shining, the 
‘ing longs suddenly for the green glades 
of the forest and the insouciance of a 
Robin Hood, and the maestro acknowl- 
edges a gift above and beyond his art, as 
free a gift as the balmy fragrance of the 
hawthorn. 

And it is this very balminess that is the 
miracle of Mme. Galli-Curci’s singing, for 
the voice of the coloratura singer, as we 
have known it in the past, blows off an 
ice-clad peak, with notes rising up and up 
like dazzling-white, high minarets. But 








not so with the voice of Mme. Galli- 
Curci; it has a “feel” to it, as well as an 
enchantment of sound. Perhaps it is the 
poignant turquoise of the Italian skies 
under which she was born, which tempers 
it to that mysterious, unexpected warmth 
at the top; perhaps it is some soft, va- 
grant memory of the Mediterranean Sea 
in summer, but why not take Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s own explanation, and say it is 
love? For love is what she told me it 
was when I asked her— loving the people 
and wanting the people to love her. 

It was the next day after I heard her 
sing that I met her, and she shattered for 
me the theory that one must know a 
writer only through his books and a singer 
only through her singing. At home, 
without the illusion of the music, without 
the glamour of the theater, she was lovelier 
still than when she sang in the opera. 
She receives (Continued on page 143) 
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THE ROUGH 


By William J. Locke 


HE sick-room was very hot, and 

Aunt Morin very querulous. 

Jeanne opened a _ window, but 

Aunt Morin complained of cur- 
tents of air. Did Jeanne want to kill her? 
So Jeanne closed the window. The in- 
ternal malady from which Aunt Morin 
suffered, and from which it was unlikely 
that she would recover, caused her con- 
siderable pain from time to time, and on 
these occasions she grew fractious and 
hard to bear with. The retired septua- 
genarian village doctor, who had taken 
the modest practice of his son now far 
away with the army, advised an operation. 
But Aunt Morin, with her peasant’s 
prejudice, declined flatly. She knew what 
happened in those hospitals where they 
cut people up just for the pleasure of look- 
ing at their insides. She was not going to 
let a lot of butchers amuse themselves 
with her old carcass. Ah, non! When it 
pleased the bon Dicu to take her, she was 
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ready; the bon Dieu required no assistance 
from ces messieurs. And even if she had 
consented, how to take her to Paris, and, 
once there, how to get the operation per- 
formed with all the hospitals full and all 
the surgeons at the front? The old doctor 
shrugged his shoulders and kept life in her 
as best he might. 

Today in the close room she told a 
long story of the doctor’s neglect. The 
medicine he gave her was water and 
nothing else—water with nothing in it. 
And to ask people to pay for that! She 
would not pay. What would Jeanne 
advise? 

“Oui, ma tante,” said Jeanne. 

“ “Oui, ma tante!’ But you are not lis- 
tening to what I say. At least one can be 
polite.” 


“He did this for me,” Jeanne 
wound up her long, eager 
story. “Why?” “Amour!” te- 
plied Phineas bluntly. “It is 
more than love,” said Jeanne 


ROAD 


“T am listening, ma tante,” said Jeanne 
patiently. 

Aunt Morin complained of being robbed 
on all sides. The doctor, Toinette, Jeanne, 
the English soldiers—the last the worst of 
all. Besides not paying sufficiently for 
what they had, they were so wasteful in 
the things they took for nothing. If they 
begged for a few fagots to make a fire, 
they walked away with the whole wood- 
stack. She knew them. But all soldiers 
were the same. They thought that in 
time of war civilians had no rights. One 
of these days she would get up and come 
downstairs and see for herself the robbery 
that was going on. The windows were 
tightly sealed. The sunlight hurting Aunt 
Morin’s eyes, the outside shutters were 
half closed. The room felt like a stuffy, 
over-heated, over-crowded sepulcher. An 
enormous oak press, part of her Breton 
dowry, took up most of the side of one 
wall. This, together with a great, hand- 
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gome chest, a couple of tables, a stiff arm- 
chair, were all too big for the moderate- 
sized apartment. Colored prints of sacred 
sibjects. tilted at violent angles, seemed 
eager to occupy as much air space as pos- 
sible. And in the middle of the floor 
sprawled the vast oaken bed with its 
heavy green brocade curtains falling tent- 
wise from a great tarnished gilt crown in 
the ceiling. 

Jeanne said nothing. What was the 
good? She shifted the invalid’s hot 
pillow and gave her a drink of tisane, 
moving about the over-furnished, airless 
room in her calm and efficient way. Her 
face showed no sign of trouble, but an 
iron band clamped her forehead above 
her burning eyes. She could perform her 
nurse’s duties, but it was beyond her 
power to concentrate her mind on the 
sick woman’s unending litany of griev- 
ances. Far away beyond that darkened 
room, beyond that fretful voice, she saw 
vividly a hot waste, hideous with holes 
and rusted wire and shapes of horror; and 
in the middle of it lay a little, huddled-up, 
khaki-clad figure with the sun_ blazing 
fiercely in his unblinking eyes. And his 
very body was beyond the reach of man, 
even of the most lion-hearted. 


“Mais qu’as-tu, ma fille?” asked Aunt - 


Morin. ‘You do not speak. When people 
are ill they need to be amused.” 

“T am sorry, ma tante, but I am not 
feeling very well today. It will pass.” 

“T hope so. Young people have no 
business not to feel well. Otherwise what 
is the good of youth?” 

“It is true,’’ Jeanne assented. 

But what, she thought, was indeed the 
good of youth, in these terrible days of 
war? Her own was but a panoranta of 
death. And now one more figure—this 
time one of youth, too—had joined it. 

Toinette came in. ‘“‘Ma’amselle Jeanne, 
there are two English officers downstairs 
who wish to speak to you.” 


The old woman’ looked at Jeanne wistfully from 
“And now that you are rich, 


sunken, gray eyes. 


my little Jeanne, you will not leave the poor old 
aunt to die alone?” 





“No, no, no!” cried Jeanne 


William J. Locke 


“What do they want?” Jeanne asked 
wearily. 

“They do not say. They just ask for 
Ma’amselle Boissiere.” 

“They never leave one in peace, ces 
gens-l1,” grumbled Aunt Morin. “If 
they want more concessions in price, do 
not let them frighten you. Go to Mon- 
sieur le Maire to have it arranged with 
justice. These people would eat the skin 
off your back. Remember, Jeanne.” 

“ Bien, ma tante,” said Jeanne. 

She went downstairs, conscious of 
gripping herself in order to discuss with 
the officers whatever business of billeting 
was in hand, for she had dealt with all 
such matters since her arrival in Frelus. 
She reached the front door and saw a dusty 
car with a military chauffeur at the wheel, 
and two officers standing on the pavement 
at the foot of the steps. One she recog- 
nized as the commander of the company to 
which her billeted men belonged. On the 
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appearance of Jeanne they drew themselves 
up and saluted politely. 

“Mademoiselle Boissiere?”’ 

“Oui, monsieur.” Then, “Will you 
enter, messieurs?”’ 

They entered the vestibule where the 
great cask gleamed in its polished ma- 
hogany and brass. She bade them be 
seated. 

“Mademoiselle, Captain Willoughby 
here tells me that you had billeted here 
last week a soldier by the name of Trevor,” 
said the stranger in excellent French, 
taking out note-book and pencil. 

Jeanne’s lips grew white. She had not 
suspected their errand. ‘Oui, monsieur.” 
“Did you have much talk with him?” 

“Much, monsieur.”’ 

“Pardon my indiscretion, mademoiselle 
—it is military service, and I am an 
Intelligence officer—but did you tell him 
about your private affairs?” 

“Very intimately,” said Jeanne. 
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The Intelligence officer made a note or 
two and smiled pleasantly, but Jeanne 
could have struck him for daring to 
smile. 

“You had every reason for thinking 
him a man of honor?” 

“What’s the good of asking her that, 
Smithers?” Captain Willoughby inter- 
rupted in English. ‘‘Haven’t I given you 
my word? The man’s a mysterious little 
devil, but any fool can see that he’s a 
gentleman.” 

“What do you say?” Jeanne asked 
tensely. 

“Je parle francais trés peu,’ replied 
Captain Willoughby with an air of regret. 

Smithers explained. ‘‘ Monsieur le Capi- 
taine says that he guarantees the honesty 
of the soldier Trevor.” 


EANNE flashed, rigid. ‘‘Who could 

doubt it, monsieur? He was a gentle- 

man, a fils de famille of the English aris- 
tocracy.” 

“Excuse me for a 
Smithers. 

He went out. Jeanne, uncomprehend- 
ing, sat silent. Captain Willoughby, curs- 
ing. an idiot education, composed in his 
head a polite French sentence concerning 
the weather, but before he had finished, 
Smithers reappeared with a_ strange, 
twisted packet in his hand. He held it 
out to Jeanne. 

‘** Mademoiselle, do you recognize this?” 

She looked at it dully for a moment, 
then suddenly sprang to her feet, and 
clenched her hands, and stared open- 
mouthed. She nodded. She could not 
speak. Her brain swam. They had come 
to her about Doggie, who was dead, and 
they showed her Pére Grigou’s packet. 
What was the connection between the two? 

Willoughby rose impulsively. ‘‘For 
God’s sake, Smithers, let her down easy. 
She’ll be fainting all over the place in a 
minute.” 

“Tf this is your property, mademoi- 
selle,”’ said Smithers, laying the packet on 
the chenille-covered table, ‘“‘you have to 
thank your friend Trevor for restoring it 
to you.” 

She put up both hands to her reeling 
head. ‘But he is dead, monsieur!” 

‘‘Not a bit of it. He’s just as much 
alive as you or I.”’ 

Jeanne swayed, tried to laugh, threw 
herself half on a chair, half over the great 
cask, and broke down in a passion of tears. 

The two men looked at each other un- 
comfortably. 

“‘For exquisite tact,”’ said Willoughby, 
“commend me to the Intelligence De- 
partment.” 

“But how the deuce was I to know?” 
Smithers muttered with an injured air. 
““My instructions were to find out the 
truth of a cock-and-bull story—for that’s 
what it seemed to come to. And a girl 
in billets—well, how was I to know what 
she was like?” 

‘Anyhow, here we’ve got hysterics,” 
said Willoughby. 

‘“‘But who told her the fellow was dead?” 

“Why, his pals. I thought so myself. 
When a man’s missing where does one 
think he is—having supper at the Savoy?” 

‘Well, I give women up,” said Smithers. 
“T thought she'd be glad.” 

“T believe you’re a married man!” 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“Well, I ain’t,” said Willoughby. 


moment,” said 


And 
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in a couple of strides he stood close to 
Jeanne. He laid a gentle hand on her 
heaving shoulders. “‘ Pas tué; only blessé,” 
he shouted. 

She sprang, as it were, to attention, like 
a frightened recruit. ‘‘He is wounded?” 

*‘Not very seriously, mademoiselle.” 
Smithers reassumed mastery of the situa- 
tion. ‘‘A Boche sniper got him in the leg. 
It will put him out of service for a month 
or two. But there is no danger.” 

“Grace @ Dieu!” said Jeanne. 

She leaned, for a while, against the 
cask, hands behind her, looking away 
from the two men. And the two young 
men stood somewhat embarrassed, look- 
ing away from her and from each other. 
At last she said, with an obvious striving for 
the even note in her voice: ‘I ask your 
pardon, messieurs, but sometimes sudden 
happiness is more overwhelming than mis- 
fortune. I am now quite at your service.”’ 

‘““My God! she’s a wonder,”’ murmured 
Willoughby, who was fair, unmarried, and 
impressionable. ‘‘Go on with your dirty 
work.”’ 

Smithers proceeded to carry out his 
instructions. He turned over a leaf in his 
note-book and poised a ready pencil. ‘‘I 
must ask you, mademoiselle, some formal 
questions.” 

“Perfectly, monsieur,” said Jeanne. 

‘‘Where was this packet when last you 
saw it?” 

She made her statement calmly. 

‘Can you tell me its contents?” 

‘“‘Not all, monsieur. I, as a young girl, 
was not in the full confidence of my 
parents. But I remember my uncle saying 
there were about twenty thousand francs 
in notes; some gold, I know not how much; 
some jewelry of my mother’s—oh, a big 
handful of rings, one a hoop of emeralds 
and diamonds—a handful; a brooch with 
a black pearl belonging to my great- 
grandmother—” 

“Tt is enough, mademoiselle,’”’ said 
Smithers, jotting down notes. ‘‘ Anything 
else besides money and jewelry?” 

‘There were papers of my father, share 
certificates, bonds—gue sais-je, moi?” 

Captain Smithers opened the packet, 
which had already been examined. ‘‘ You’re 
a witness, Willoughby, to the identifica- 
tion of the property.” 

“No,” said Willoughby, “I’m just a 
baby captain of infantry and wonder why 
the brainy Intelligence Department doesn’t 
hand the girl her belongings and decently 
clear out.” 

“T’ve got to make my report, sir,” said 
Smithers stiffly. 


O the schedule was produced, and the 
notes were solemnly counted, twenty- 
one thousand five hundred francs, and the 
gold, four hundred francs; the jewels 
were identified, and the bonds, of which 
Jeanne knew nothing, were checked by a 
ist in her father’s handwriting; and 
Jeanne signed a paper with Smithers’ 
fountain pen, and Willoughby witnessed 
her signature, and thus she entered into 
possession of her heritage. 

The officers were about to depart, but 
Jeanne detained them. ‘“‘ Messieurs, you 
must pardon me, but I am quite be- 
wildered. As far as I can understand, 
Monsieur Trevor rescued the packet from 
the well at my uncle’s farm of La Folette 
and was wounded in doing so.” 

‘“‘That is quite so,”’ said Smithers. 


‘“‘But, monsieur, they tell me he was 
with a party in front of his trench, mend- 
How did he reach the well 
I do not comprehend 


ing wire. 
of La Folette? 
at all.” 

Smithers turned to Willoughby. ‘Yes, 
how the dickens did he know the exact 
spot to go for?” 

‘“We had taken over a new sector, and 
I was getting the topography right with 
amap. Trevor was near by doing nothing, 
and as he’s a man of education, I asked him 
to help me. There was the site of the 
farm marked by name, and the ruined 
well away over to the left in No Man’s 
Land. I remembered the beggar calling 
out ‘La Folette’ in a startled voice, and 
when I asked him what was the matter, 
he said, ‘Nothing, sir.’ ” 


ar arena translated and continued: 

““You see, mademoiselle, this is what 
happened as far as I am concerned. I am 
attached to the Lancashire Fusiliers. Our 
battalion is in the trenches about three 
miles farther up the line than our friends. 
Well, just before dawn, yesterday morn- 
ing, a man rolled over the parapet into 
our trench and promptly fainted. He 
had been wounded in the leg and was half- 
dead from loss of blood. Under his tunic 
was this package. We identified him and 
his regiment, and fixed him up, and took 
him to the dressing-station. But things 
looked very suspicious. Here was a man 
who didn’t belong to us, with a little 
fortune in loot on his person. As soon as 
he was fit to be interrogated, the C. 0. 
took him in hand. He told the C. 0. 
about you and your story. He regarded 
the nearness of the well as something to do 
with destiny, and resolved to get you back 
your property—if it was still there. The 
opportunity occurred when the wiring 
party was alarmed. He crept out to the 
ruins by the well, fished out the packet, 
and a sniper got him. He managed to 
get back to our lines, having lost his way 
a bit, and tumbled into our trench.” 

‘But he was in danger of death all the 
time,”’ said Jeanne, losing the steadiness 
of her voice. 

‘‘He was. Every second. It was one 
of the most daredevil, scatter-brained 
things I’ve ever heard of. And I’ve heard 
of many, mademoiselle. The only pity is 
that instead of being rewarded, he will be 
punished.” 

“Punished?” cried Jeanne. 

‘“‘Not very severely,” laughed Smithers. 
“Captain Willoughby will see to that. 
But reflect, mademoiselle. His military 
duty was to remain with his commander, 
not to go and risk his life to get your 
property. Anyhow it is clear that he was 
not out for loot. Of course they sent me 
here as Intelligence officer, to get corrob- 
oration of his story.” He paused for a 
moment. Then he added: “ Mademoiselle, 
I must congratulate you on the restoration 
of your fortune and the possession of @ 
very brave friend.” 

For the first time the red spots burned 
Jeanne’s pale face. ‘Je vous remercie 
infiniment, monsieur.”’ 

“71 sera all right,” said Willoughby. 

The officers saluted and went their ways. 
Jeanne took up the packet and mounted 
to her little room in a dream. Then she 
sat down on her bed and strove to realize 
it all. But the only articulate thought 
came to her in the words which she 
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repeated over and over again: “Jl a fait 
cela pour moi! Il a fait cela pour moi!” 

He had done that for her! It was incred- 
ible, fantastic, thrillingly true, like the 
fairy-tales of her childhood. The little, 
sensitive English soldier, whom his com- 
rades protected, whom she herself in a 
feminine way longed to protect, had done 
this for her. In a shy, almost reverent 
way, she opened out the waterproof cov- 
ering as though to reassure herself of the 
reality of things. For the first time since 
she left Cambrai a smile came into her 
eyes, together with a grateful tear. “‘J/ 
a fait cela pour moi! Il a fait cela pour 
moi!”’ 

A while later she relieved Toinette’s 
guard in the sick-room. 

“Eh, bien! And the two officers?’ 
queried. Aunt Morin after Toinette had 
gone. ‘They have stayed a long time. 
What did they want?” 

Jeanne was young. She had eaten the 
bread of dependence which Aunt Morin, 
by reason of racial instinct and the stress 
of sorrow and infirmity, had contrived to 
render very bitter. She could not re- 
press an exultant note in her voice. 
Doggie, too, counted for something, for 
much. 

“‘They came to bring good news, ma 
tante. The English have found all the 
money, and the jewels, and the share certi- 
ficates that Pére Grigou sank in the well 
at La Folette.” 

““Mon Dieu! It is true?” 

“Oui, ma tante.” 

“And they have restored them to you?” 

es." 

“Tt is extraordinary. It is truly ex- 
traordinary. At last these 
English seem to be good for 
something. And they found 
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of-fact French way, ‘I shall hencefor- 
ward pay for my lodging and nourish- 
ment.” 

“You are very good, my little Jeanne,” 
said Aunt Morin. ‘That will be a great 
help, for vois-tu, we are very poor. ” 

““Oui, ma tante, it is the war.”’ 

““Ah, the war, the war, this awful war! 
One has nothing left.” 

Jeanne smiled. Aunt Morin had a very 
comfortably invested fortune left, for the 
late Monsieur Morin had been an astute 
person. It would make little difference 
to the comfort of Aunt Morin, or to the 
prospects of Cousin Gaspard in Mada- 
gascar, whether the present business of 
Veuve Morin et Fils went on or not. Of 
this Aunt Morin, in lighter moods, had 
boasted many times. 

‘‘Every one must do what they can,” 
said. Jeanne. 

“Perfectly,” said Aunt Morin. “You 
are the young girl who well understands 
things. And now—it is not good for young 
people to stay in a sick-room; one needs 
the fresh air. Va te distraire, ma petite. 
I am quite comfortable.” 

So Jeanne went out to distract a self 
already distraught with great wonder, 
great pride, and great fear. 

He had done that for her! The wonder of 
it bewildered her, the pride of it thrilled 
her. But he was wounded. Fear smoth- 
ered her joy. They had said there was no 
danger, but soldiers always made light of 
wounds. If a man was not dead, he was 
accounted lucky. In their gay optimism 
they had given him a month or two of 
absence from the regiment. But even in 
a month or two, where would the regiment 


poor votive offerings of the village. Jeanne 
sank on her knees and bowed her head, 
and without special prayer or formula of 
devotion gave herself into the hands of 
the Mother of Sorrows. 

She walked back comforted, vaguely 
conscious of a strengthening of soul. In 
the vast cataclysm of things her own hopes 
and fears and destiny mattered very little, 
If she never saw Doggie again, if Doggie 
recovered and returned to the war and 
was killed, her own grief mattered very 
little. She was but a stray straw and 
mattered very little. But what mattered 
infinitely, what shone with an immortal 
flame though it were never so tiny, was the 
wonderful spiritual Something that guided 
Doggie through the jaws of death. 

That evening she had a long talk in the 
kitchen with Phineas. The news of 
Doggie’s safety had been given out by Will- 
oughby without any details. Mo Shendish 
had leaped about her like a fox-terrier, 
and .she had laughed, with difficulty 
restraining her tears. But to Phineas 
alone she told her whole story. He listened, 
bewildered, and the greater his bewilder- 
ment, the worse his crude translations of 
English into French. She wound up a 
long, eager speech by saying, “‘He has 
done this for me. Why?” 

“Amour,” replied Phineas bluntly. 

“Tt is more than love,” said Jeanne, 
thinking of the wonderful spiritual Some- 
thing. 

“Tf you could understand English,” 
said Phineas, “‘I would enter into the 
metaphysics of the subject with pleasure, 
but in French it is beyond me.” 

Jeanne smiled, and turned to the mat- 
ter of fact. “‘He will go to 
England, now that he is 
wounded?” 








that and gave it to you without 
taking anything?” 

“Without taking anything,” 
said Jeanne. 

Aunt Morin reflected for a 
few moments, then she 
stretched out a thin hand. 
“Ma petite Jeanne, chérie, you 
are rich now.” 


“T don’t know exactly,” re- I do not know which is worse when you are 


plied Jeanne with a mingling of 
truth and caution. “I have 
enough for the present.” 
“How did it all happen?” 
“It was part of a military 
operation,” said Jeanne. 
Perhaps later she might tell 
Aunt Morin about Doggie, but 
now the thing was too sacred. 
Aunt Morin would question, 
question maddeningly, until 
the rainbow of her fairy-tale 
was unwoven. The salient fact 
of the recovery of her fortune 
was enough for Aunt Morin. 
The old woman of the pain- 
pinched features looked at her 
wistfully from sunken, gray 











Or days when the world is a 


IN SPRING 


By Aline Kilmer 


away: 


Long gray days with the lisping sound of the 


rain, 


And then when the lilac dusk is beginning to 


fall, 


The thought that perhaps you may never 


come back again; 


and gold, 
Sparkling newly all in the dear 
weather, 


And with a heart that is torn apart by pain, 
I walk alone in ways that we went in together 





shimmer of blue 


spring 


a ‘“*He’s on the way now,” said 
Phineas. 

“‘Has he many friends there? 
I ask because he talks so little 
of himself. He is so modest.” 

“Oh, many friends. You 
see, mademoiselle,” said Phin- 
eas, with a view to setting her 
mind at rest, ‘‘Doggie’s an 
important person in his part of 
the country. He was brought 
up in luxury, I know, because 
I lived with him as his tutor for 
seven years. His father and 
mother are dead, and he could 
go on living in luxury now, if 
he liked.” 

“He is, then, rich—Doggie?” 

‘“‘He has a fine house of his 
own in the country, with many 
servants and automobiles and 
—wait—” he made a swift 
arithmetical calculation, ‘‘and 
an income of eighty thousand 
francs a year.” 

““Comment?” cried Jeanne 
sharply, with a little frown. 

Phineas McPhail was enjoy- 











eyes. 

“And now that you are rich, 
my little Jeanne, you will not 
leave the poor old aunt, who loves you so 
much, to die alone?” 

“Ah, mais non! mais non! mais non!” 
cried Jeanne indignantly. ‘What do you 
think I am made of?” 

“Ah!” breathed Aunt 
forted. 

‘Also,’ said Jeanne, in the matter- 


Morin, com- 


be? Far, far away from Frelus. Would 
she ever see Doggie again? 

To distract herself she went down the 
village street, bareheaded, and up the 
lane that led to the little church. The 
church was empty, cool, and smelt of the 
hillside. Before the tinsel-covered, mild- 
faced image of the Virgin were spread the 


ing himself, basking in the sun- 
shine of Doggie’s wealth. Also, 
when conversation in French 
resolved itself into the statement of simple 
facts, he could get along famously. 50 
the temptation of the glib phrase outran 
his discretion. ‘Doggie has a fortune ol 
about two million francs.” ; 

“1 doit faire un beau mariage,” said 
Jeanne, with stony calm. 

Phineas suddenly (Continued on page 118) 
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F Socrates were alive today he would 

gasp at the twentieth-century sig- 

nificance of his words, ‘‘ Nothing is 

permanent but change.” The kalei- 
doscopic wheel of events which this old 
world is turning every hour causes the 
every-day mortal to shake his head at 
some new and startling performance and 
say, ‘Nothing surprises me.” Therefore 
when old Father Knickerbocker awoke 
one morning in January, rubbed his eyes, 
and read that the newly elected mayor 
had appointed a group of women under the 
name of the Mayor’s Committee of Women 
on National Defense, he smiled, folded his 
hewspaper, and went about his business. 
But when, thirty days later, the selfsame 
New-Yorker read a report that came from 
City Hall as to what had been accom- 
plished by this seemingly ‘‘harmless” 
committee, as many civic committees of 
the fair sex have been designated, he stood 
at attention and could hardly keep from 
blinking his astonishment. In a word, 
New York realized that there was a new 
arm of city government, though legally 
It was only quasi-official. ‘ 


York’s 


Daughters 


By Sophie Irene Loeb 


President, Bcard of Child Welfare of New York 


The committee had taken over the 
Municipal Employment Bureau, which 
was on its last legs, put some women in 
charge, and proceeded to get employment 
for those who needed it. It made of this 
department, which had been but a ques- 
tion bureau, a place where working women 
could qualify and get work. The figures 
of placements are mounting up, and the 
main effort is being directed to secure 
service for elderly, unemployed women 
and unski'led girls. 

While a sub-committee was working on 
this matter another group, led by the 
chairman, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, 
was busy with federal, state, and city 
fuel administrators to meet the great dis- 
tress arising from the critical coal situa- 
tion. This was no new work for the chair- 
man—this appealing to oificials in the in- 
terest of suffering families. She had had 
considerable experience, though now for 
the first time officially. As the mother of 


five boys, the cry of children is particularly 
appealing to her, and years ago, when the 
Penny Lunch Service in public schools 
became necessary in the great metropolis, 




















































Sophie Irene Loeb, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Nelson Harrick Henry, Secretary; Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst, Chairman; and Mrs. Lewis Nixon, Chairman for Manhattan of the Mayor’s Committee of Women 


of Defense 







she offered her services to us who were 
carrying on the campaign, and made a 
successful personal appeal to the City 
Fathers to put this much-needed measure 
in the public schools. 

Not long after this, the important 
statute of Widows’ Pensions was strongly 
combatted, and the mother heart 
promptly responded. She was seen in 
the legislature, in the offices of legisla- 
tors, making appeals for the bill. After 
it was passed and the administration of 
Widows’ Pensions begun, it was found 
necessary to eliminate the charitable ele- 
ment that seemed to have crept into it. 
Again she was in Albany with us until 
the governor signed this amendment. 
Today, through the Board of Child 
Welfare created to administer the Wid- 
ows’ Pension Law, this city is caring 
for thirteen thousand children and over 
four thousand widows. (But that is 
another story. One can hardly keep from 
harping on one’s own particular pursuit.) 

Suffice it to say, that the chairman of 
this new city emergency group of workers, 
whose energy had been directed ip securing 
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40 
official sanction for the above-mentioned 
and other reforms, ‘‘knew the ropes” to 
an appreciable degree, and was able to cut 
the red tape and secure quick action. 
Thus in two days two hundred tons of 
coal daily were secured from the federal, 
state, and city fuel administrators—a 
priority order devoid of false teeth. This 
made it possible for the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee of Women on National Defense to pro- 
vide one hundred. pounds of coal for each 
of four thousand families every day. 
Prior to this action these people had stood 
in line for hours, and the coal dealer in the 


congested areas, being primarily a busi-’ 


ness man and not a benefactor, saw to it 
that his steady customers were supplied 
first. Thus the seekers of fuel from thou- 
sands of families where there was sickness, 
old age, and tiny tots, left the line disap- 
pointed-and disheartened. These necessi- 
tous cases were the 
ones reached by the 
Mayor’s Committee 
through the first-aid 
red ticket, which car- 
ried with it the pen- 
alty of fine and im- 
prisonment if its prior- 
ity was unrecognized; 
and every corner 
policeman was a ready 
referee. Besides this a 
fund was raised and 
coal provided for 
seventy-five thousand 
poor families who, 
after investigation, 
were found to have 
neither coal nor coin. 

With the salient 
suffering thus safely 
prevented and a sub- 
committee put in 
charge, the chairman and_ her 
committee turned to Washington 
armed with a life-saving bulletin 
for the approval of the man who 
made food famous—Hoover. This 
man of the hour hadn’t.a minute 
to spare, but when he heard of 
the arrival of this small regiment 
of ready recruits whose dynamic 
force had already vibrated to the 
capital, he called them into con- 
ference on one of the most impor- 
tant plans for eliminating the 
profiteer in their own city; and 
before they left, a document was 
on its way to New York for the 
approval of the city and state 
food administrators, the women 
having agreed to their part in 
the program. 

The plan, which will likely 
prove a precedent for other cities 
to follow, was this: cards are 
given to every retail dealer in the 
city selling food necessities. On 
each card is printed the whole- 
sale price the dealer pays, and 
also the price to be charged to 
the consumer, together with the 
margin of profit set forth by the 
food authorities, so that she who 
buys may read. Every dealer 
must have these prices plainly 
visible or be subject to proper 
penalty. Dr. Jonathan Day, 
Commissioner of Food and 
Markets, in cooperation with 














atte 


inspection, by dividing the 
city into police precincts, and the 
Mayor’s Council of Women on Na- 
tional Defense, together with many aides 
drawn from women in all walks of life, 
help police the job and report all dealers 
who are charging more than the rates 
thus printed. 

But to go back to the bulletin. It went 
forth with Mr. Hoover’s approval and is 
the first of its kind ever issued. It is an 
answer to the President’s proclamation of 
wheatless, meatless, sweetless, and other- 
less days. The most economical substi- 
tutes and recipes are presented to meet the 
purse of the every-day housewife—recipes 
that have been tried and not found wanting. 
A direct departure from the average food 
booklet is found here, in that an effort is 
made to teach the housekeeper the real 
meaning of a well-balanced meal scien- 


tem of 


¥US' A BOY 


By Marcaret E. SAncstTer, JR. 


Illustration by Raijan Studio 


WISH i was a man, I do— 
Bet I'd fight! 

Bet I’d scout across th’ plain, 

Never mindin’ snow ’r rain, 

Never mindin’ even—night! 


Bet I’d go! 


Say, sometimes it’s awful slow, 

Jus’ ter be a boy, 

An’ ter have ter stay all day 

Actin’ like I wanta play 

With some toy. 

(Dolls is what they give ter me— 
Dolls! An’ say, you’d oughter see 
How I’d shoot a cannon off, 

’R a gun!) 


Bein’ jus’ a boy at home 
Ain’t much fun! 


New York’s Daughters of Defense 


tifically selected. Savory and money 
saving meals are made from many products 
of which little is known and less is used jn 
this country. 

A community kitchen has been estab. 
lished by the Mayor’s Committee in g 
section of the College of the City of New 
York, which was set aside by the city for 
the development of community cooking. 
Teachers are found there daily, teaching 
housewives by actual practise how to pre. 
pare meat and wheat substitutes and givi 
other economic lessons on preparing foods. 

The first bulletin also announced the 
awarding of one thousand medals to the 
women of Greater New York who yill 
observe most faithfully the wheatless, 
meatless, and other “less” days urged by 
the government, and who will follow most 
closely the curriculum of substitutes sug- 
gested. The issuing of these medals also 

has the approval of 
Mr. Hoover. The 
contest will close in 
June, and the awards 
will be made on 
July Fourth at City 
Hall where the 
Mayor’s Committee 
has its main offices; 
George Creel of the 
Committee on Public 
Information has _his 
publicity eye on this 
bulletin as well as 
other effective activi- 
ties of these minute- 
women, and will pro- 
claim them far and 
wide so that sister 
cities may do like- 
wise or adapt the 
New York methods 
to their needs. 

The second bulletin, arranged 
in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Federal Agriculture, is 
already under way and will be 
issued in time for the preserving 
and canning season. It will con- 
tain lessons in the preserving of 
fruits and vegetables in the city 
home, whether it be tenement or 
apartment house. 

The Food Administrator has 
indorsed a plan of promoting 
farm products, which was _ also 
presented by the women. During 
the summer boys between four- 
teen and sixteen, under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and financed by the state 
under a statute which was re- 
cently passed, will be given an 
opportunity—with the consent ol 
their parents—to perform agri- 
cultural work, for which they will 
be credited in school and paid as 
well. The Mayor’s Committee o! 
Women will see that every care 
and recreational facility is ten- 
dered to these junior volunteers 
for agricultural service during the 
summer. 

A salvage system has been de- 
vised by which much of the foods 
that are condemned and de- 
stroyed by the Health Depart- 
ment will be utilized by the wo- 
men. As many as one hundred 
thousand pounds per week have 














frequently (Continued on page 145) 








the police, inaugurated a sys- 
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Newman wrote a few lines to Ruth, asking her if he might have the honor of escorting Jacqueline to the 
ball to be held that night in the clubhouse. He called Mose. “Take this on a run,” he directed. “Yassah! 
Yassah, Marse Pitt!” said Mose, and hobbled for his hat. “Fo’tunately, I done men’ mah coat dis mawnin’! 


T A L O O N S 


A N 


ITT NEWMAN was. back in 
America from the trenches. Early 
in the war ardent convictions had 
made the young American join a 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 

Author of “The Sons of God,” et and unfamiliar after his sojourn afar. He 
thought of his ancestral home down in 
Virginia, where, as a boy, he had lived with 
: ; his widowed mother, and where she had 
Canadian regiment and cross the sea to died while he had been in France. He 
fight. He had been at the front from the France, he had had aphasia, and after a sought a railroad station. With the 
ist. He slow, distinct pronunciation of a very 


Illustrated by 
Walter Biggs 


s back in his own country 
le he had been away, his 
ed, his sweetheart had mar- 


r man, his country had entered 


barely realized these things. 
is like a sucked egg-shell; 
to smash. Somewhere in 


period in a hospital, had been ordered home. 


Gaunt, handsome, hollow-eyed—in the 


hollows, eyes of fag and fire—he wandered 
over the city of New York, whose land- 
marks he could hardly remember. The 
panorama of the metropolis unwound like 
a fantasm before him; it seemed spectral 


tired man, he asked for a ticket to his 
birthplace. 

The journey through his preparing, 
awaking country seemed neither long nor 
short to him: all he sensed was his coun- 


try’s war-garment, the colorful, sorrowful 
tl 





42 
fanfare of flags with which the young god- 
dess was robing herself. 

The southern town he had not seen since 
he left it to give his ambitions wider scope, 
and to mature the convictions that had 
carried him across the waters to fight, 
struck no intimate note on his senses, as he 
walked through it to the mansion of his 
forebears. 


T= Newman gates hung unhinged. 
The flower-beds in the lawns were 
sunken. Drawn shutters gave the residence 
a funereal look, and the brass of the griffin 
knocker on the front door was green with 
tarnish. Pitt Newman ascended the steps 
and used the knocker, as a stranger. He 
heard the reverberations sound inside the 
house and die in the halls and rooms. 
Folding his arms, he leaned against a white 
column of the veranda and looked over the 
sun-shot solitude of the wild lawns overrun 
with tall grasses and thistles. Somewhere 
in the distance a melodious hallo blended 
with the rumble of a wagon on the road 
and the faint, far tinkle of a cow-bell. 

Behind the doors of the Newman man- 
sion there was a clanking of chains and 
drawing of bolts. Mose, the old negro care- 
taker, opened the door. At the sight of 
Newman, he threw up his ebony hands. 
“Fo’ Gawd!” he gasped. ‘“‘Marse Pitt!” 
Negro love on his face, he stumped for- 
ward and peered up at the gaunt young 
man. “Lawdy, lawdy, yo’ done changed, 
Marse Pitt!” he sniveled. ‘Where dat 
long-legged boy dat tormented his ma wid 
his prankeries?” The shriveled hand 
touched Newman’s sleeve. ‘‘Go ‘long, 
Marse Pitt! I sho’ am glad ter see yo’ 
all!” 

Newman took the black hand. 
you?” he said. 

“Vassah.” Wiping his eyes, Mose 
shambled into the front hall. ‘“T’ll open de 
house, Marse Pitt.” He got a window up. 

Late afternoon sunlight illuminated the 
broad hall: the tall, run-down clock in the 
corner, the dulled andirons in the fire- 
place, the dusty, black walnut hall-chairs 
and table, and the oil portraits of the 
Newmans—Pitt’s great-grandfather New- 
man, in a three-cornered hat, whose six 
sons had fought in the Revolution; his 
great-aunt, Betsy Taylor, who had married 
a Britisher in 1812; his grandfather, Page 
Newman, in Confederate uniform, with 
Pitt’s father, as a little boy, at his knee. 

Newman stepped into the hail, and took 
off his -nilitary hat. ‘Hello, people,” he 
said dispassionately. 

Mose tugged up another window. 
“Yassah, I done move dat pictur’ ob yo’ 
ma,” he snuffled. ‘‘De cord bruk’, an’ I 
done sot it en de libery. Yassah, I sho’ 
will hang up dat ar pictur’ en de mawnin’.” 

Newman laid down his hat and, with 
fatigued tread, ascended the black walnut 
stairs. In the dusty, dusky upper-hall, he 
went to his mother’s room. The scent of 
the orris-root she had used was there; he 
breathed the vague, violet odor with his 
half-shattered lungs. Her death—until 
now, indistinct—became a reality that wet 
his eyes. He stepped to her rosewood 
bureau and looked at himself in the dust- 
blu-:ed mirror. He hardly knew his face 
with the history of the trenches written on 
it. Like a stranger, he tiptoed from the 
orris-scented room, and went down the 
hall to the room that had been his. In the 
shuttered light, he saw his rifle on a nail, 


“Are 


Pantaloons 


the skin of a rattlesnake tacked on his wall, 
a stuffed crow atop his bed, an Indian 
canoe, a college pennant, a whistle whittled 
of wood. He picked up the whistle and 
blew it. Its shrill, young pipe was un- 
familiar to him. He laid it down, and 
wandered from the room and down the 
winding staircase. 

Mose was laying a place for one on the 
mahogany table in the dining-room. 
“Fo’tunately, I done kill a chicken dis 
mawnin’, Marse Pitt,” he announced, 
arranging the heavy silver. 

Newman crossed the hall to the long 
parlors; tinkled the prisms of the candela- 
bra; stopped at the inlaid table between 
the windows, and opened the family 
Bible—looked at the closely written center 
pages of births, deaths, and weddings. 
“What does it matter?” he said, in his 
gone voice, closing the Bible. 

He left the parlors and roved out to the 
verandas. The day was beginning to go, 
and the dropping sun was more yellow than 
red; the weedy drive that led out to the 
road looked forlorn in the yellowish light. 
At the base of a broken fountain on the 
lawn, a chipmunk sat on its haunches and 
looked at Newman with bright, timid eyes. 
Newman went down the veranda steps. 
The chipmunk ran along the drive, stop- 
ping every now and then to look back. 
Newman followed the little thing, and half 
whistled to it. It led him out of his gates, 
along the road, and up a bypath in a wood 
where the leaves were dropping and drifting 
from the early autumn trees. When the 
chipmunk scampered up a big oak-tree, 
Newman put his hands around the vigorous 
trunk and climbed it. The chipmunk scur- 
ried to the top of the tree. Newman 
climbed higher. The chipmunk leaped to 
another tree. Newman laughed faintly. 
He sat in the oak-tree and watched the sun 
godown. The line of red between the blue 
of the sky and the greens and yellows of the 
hills glimmered saffron, then smoky. Twi- 
light fell to a chorus of homing tree- 
creatures, fell with quiet winds. High in 
the tree, Newman clasped his hands behind 
his head and closed his eyes. All through 
the wood the trees were losing leaves and 
acorns, one by one. 


A SOUND of whistling came up the by- 
path. Through the twilight trudged a 
long- legged boy-figure with a hoe over one 
shoulder. Keen brown eyes sighted New- 


man in the tree. The figure with the hoe 
halted. A frank smile broke over a sun- 
tinted face. ‘‘Hunting for nests?” piped 
a clear, friendly voice. 

Newman looked down through the 
boughs. “No,” he said. Though par- 
tially obscured by the dusk, the lifted, 
sunny face under the tree fixed itself on his 
mind. He found an acorn and slung it 
down at the figure. ‘‘What’s your name?” 
he inquired, in his rich, listless voice. 

“Jack Clay,” the clear pipe came up to 
him. ‘“What’s yours?” 

“Pitt Newman,” laconically. 

Under curly, carroty hair, sunny features 
were again radiated by the open smile. 
Then the figure with the hoe continued 
along the bypath. The whistling went on 
to the distance. 

Inaudibly, Newman carried the whistle 
on. The twilight winds decreased, as he 
sat in the tree-top; day and night changed 
places. Huge, burnished, burning, against 
the sweep of sky appeared a moon. 


Newman descended the tree. He had 
seen moonlight in the trenches! With q 
touch of the mental blankness that had 
attacked him in France, he retraced his 
steps to the old Newman mansion. Moge 
in slicked-up livery, was waiting at the 
door. Newman followed him to the dip. 
ing-room where supper was laid; sat jp 
the chair Mose placed for him, and stared 
at the table with its half-familiar ching 
and napery. 


T= old darky hovered behind Ney. 
man’s chair. “‘ Doan’ yo’ relish dis h 
chicken, honey?” he asked, with anxiety, 
“Yassah. I done cook dis fowl ter de bes’ 
ob mah obligations. Jes’ put a po’tion 
ob dat bres’-meat en yo’ mouf, Marse Pitt, 
An’ jes’ try dis hyar mash-potato!” Mose 
uncovered the dish of flaky potatoes, and 
placed a spoonful on Newman’s plate. 

Newman ate the potato—then the 
chicken, and the corn fritter with it. The 
savory food did him good. He asked for 
a second serving of cream gravy from the 
silver sauce-boat and ate bread and gravy. 

“Mose,” he said, for the first time using 
the old man’s name, “who are the Clays?” 

Mose grinned. ‘Go ’long, Marse 
Pitt!” he chided. ‘“‘Yo’ ’members de 
Clays?” 

Newman shook his head. 
they?” 

The old servant squinted at Newman. 
“’Cose yo’ ’members yo’ all’s neighbors, 
de Clays,” he crooned. 

“My neighbors?” said Newman. “Haye 
I neighbors, Mose?” 

““Vassah.” Mose was softly persuasive. 
Yo’ ’members Jedge Jacques Clay, on de 
nex’ place. An’ de Jedge’s son, what 
mahried Miss Ruth Turner?” Solicitously 
Mose served the fruit pudding. 

Newman tasted the home-made pudding; 
he ate it thoughtfully. “Wasn’t the old 
Judge fond of game-cock fighting and 
horses?” 

“Vassah! Yo’ ’members. Dat’s de 
Jedge}” Mose hobbled to the buffet to 
draw the coffee from the copper urn. 

“And I remember his son’s wife,” went 
on Newman, gathering spirit. “She wasa 
college woman, rather brilliant and free- 
minded.” 

“Vassah. Dat’s Miss Ruth!” Mose 
chuckled. ‘‘Yassah. Miss Ruth b’lieves 
en freedom. She done brung up dem two 
Clay chillun free es rabbits. Yo’ ’members 
de Clay chillun, Turner an’ Jack, Marse 
Pitt. Yassah, Miss Ruth am strong fer 
freedom.” Mose returned to the table 
with the coffee. ‘‘When dese hyar German 
debils bused de freedom ob de seas, an 
dis hyar kentry went ter war,” he added 
grandiloquently, “what yo’ s’pose Miss 
Ruth done, Marse Pitt? She done free her 
husband an’ her son Turner ter list en de 
war, by runnin’ de Clay farm hersef, wid 
de aid ob de ole Jedge, an’ dat lil’ Jack 
Clay. Yassah. Miss Ruth am what I cogr 
tates ter call one ob dem trained ladies.” 

“T remember her,’’ aodded Newman. 
He sweetened his coffce, from the meno 
grammed sugar bowl. “The boy Jack has 
her eyes.” 

Mose’s face crinkled. 
Marse Pitt?” he expostulated. 
Dat lil’ free rabbit am a gal.” 

“A girl?” said Newman. 

“Yassah. Jacqueline Ruth Clay.” Mose 
chuckled agaia. ‘Doan’ yo’ ‘member 
Miss Ruth’s ’pinions ’bout de rizin ob 


“Who are 


“De bov Jack, 
‘Vassah. 
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Newman folded his arms and leaned against a tree, regarding her with a hint of chagrin. “I’m far from being 
angry,” he told her, and let his eyes fill with love again. “Look at me,” he added. “Do I appear fractious?” 


Her face was bright with the chummy smile she gave so readily 


“You appear lots better,” she said simply. 
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dat lil’ gal? Miss Ruth, b’lievin’ so en 
freedom, done kep’ dat chile free ob petti- 
coats.” Mose doubled up with his 
chuckles. ‘ Yassah, she done grow up free 
es de boy chillun. Yo’ ’members dat Iil’ 
Jack Clay. She was pas’ seben year ole 
when yo’ went ter college, Marse Pitt. 
Yo’ ’members. Now, dat tall gal am pas’ 
sebenteen, an’ Miss Ruth ain’t neber ham- 
pered her wid skirts. She am de scandal 
ob de kentryside, wid her boy ways an’ her 
pants. Yassah. Yo’ ’members dat Iil’ 
Jack Clay.” Mose placed the matches for 
Newman’s cigar. 

Newman struck a match and lighted his 
cigar. In the smoke, he saw a long-legged, 
pantalooned figure and a sun-tinted face 
with a friendly smile, “I thought her a 
boy,” he said, with the slight hesitancy of 
articulation that marked his speech. 

Mose hobbled across the room to lay a 
fresh pine log on the andirons and to wheel 
an easy chair to the fireplace. He placed 
a dish of fruit, an ash tray, and a novel on 
the wide chimney seat. Stumping about 
the room—giving the service 


Pantaloons 


Jack’s curls were bright as the pumpkins, 
Ruth’s arms were firm as the ears of corn. 
Newman climbed over the fence and 
walked along the cow-path to the Clays’ 
barn. 

“Why, we are glad to see you, Pitt,” said 
Ruth, holding out her hands with the 
charm for which her forebears were 
famous, and the freedom for which she 
herself was renowned. “Weare very glad 
to see you,” she reiterated. “How are 
you?” 

“In pretty bad 
Newman. 

Ruth’s glance became luminous as it 
rested on his thin face. ‘‘Our men have 
been in training at Fort Myer for some 
time,” she said in an earnest voice. The 


shape,” answered 


courage of her voice was carried out by her 
hands, steadily shucking the corn. 
Newman looked toward the horizon, 
where, so often, he had seen the flare of 
Hun guns along the edge of the world. 
Here he saw the flare of sun and shadow 
at peace. His eyes came back to the hands 





that can not be bought with = 





money—he drew down the 
heavy linen window-shades 
and lighted a reading-lamp. 
The lamp, the candles in the 
tall silver sticks on the dining- 
table, and the pine logs on the 
andirons pleasantly intermin- 
gled lights and shadows. 

Newman got up and took 
the easy chair before the fire. 
His gaunt figure relaxed, and 
some of the fag in his eyes was 
eased. He stretched his legs 
in the firelight. “It’s good 
to be home,” he said. 

When it became known 
that the Newman mansion 
had been opened, and that 
the young master of the man- 
sion had returned, all the 
countryside came to call, 
some graciously afoot, some in 
genteel conveyances, some on 
blooded horses. Stately dinners 
and teas were given in Pitt 
Newman’s honor. He was 
entertained by old lace and 
lavender, young frills and 
roses. Few of these people 
of his boyhood seemed real 
to Newman. He graced their 
homes with his gaunt, gone 
presence. But they did not 
stay fixed in his mind. Nature 
seemed the only thing that 
mitigated his clouded condi- 
tion; he spent most of his time 
in the autumn woods, or on 
the hills where the colors 
changed each day, or in the 
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By Nora Archibald Smith 


What art thou doing, Sister of mine? 
What is thy work for this country of thine? 


Knitting and sewing, 
Freely bestowing 
Largess and laughter 
Though grief come after? 


See that thou give to them all of thine heart, 
Thankful and glad to be doing thy part, 


Sister of mine! 


What art thou doing, Brother of mine, 
Since thou art spared from the firing-line? 


Toiling and saving, 
Poverty braving, 
Gallantly living, 
Ceaselessly giving? 


Though never bullet be aimed at thine heart, 
Still art thou acting a soldierly part, 


Brother of mine! 


What art thou doing, Free land of mine? 
What is thy task for these children of thine? 


Keeping them pure, 
Strong to endure, 
Teaching them right, 
Yielding them might, 


Holding them close to the pulse of thine heart, 
Bearing them, nursing them—blest be thy part, 


Free land of mine! 





rolling meadows of late wild- 


nt 





flowers. 

One day he happened to 
wander across the field that 
tween his place and Judge Jacques 
Clay’s farm. The Clays, who had freed 
their ab'e-bodied men to help muzzle 
the “mad dogs of the sea,” were har- 
vesting. Newman stood at a fence in 
the field and watched them. Old Judge 
Clay was doughtily garnering apples in 
the orchard, iong-legged Jack Clay was 
in the pumpkin patch, Ruth Clay was 
husking corn at the barn doors. The old 
Tudge’s cheeks were rosy as the apples, 


lay be- 


busy with the corn. He stooped, and 
picked up one of the full ears, sttpped it 
of husks and silk. ‘Let me help,” he said 
with his serious smile. 

Jack Clay came by with a wheelbarrow 
of pumpkins. She gave Newman her 
friendly smile, and trundled the pumpkins 
to the back of the barn. She unloaded 
them there. Newman watched Jack: she 
was limber as a switch of wild sassafras, 
light as birch bark, unconscious as a blade 
of tal! grass. He stared alraost quizzingly 


in her direction. He had seen mary troys, 
ered girls abroad, but somehow they had 
not affected him with this faint stir of 
whimsy. 

His handsome face lightened. He turned 
to Ruth. “The soldiers who get home at 
the finish aren’t going to find beruffled 
young ladies with powder-puffs,”’ he said 
in his low tones. : 

“True,” agreed Ruth, smiling. She ex. 
plained about Jack’s trousers: ‘She has 
always worn them, because her mother 
thinks that girls should be free as boys, 
My life long, Pitt, I’ve felt the shackles of 
petticoats!” Ruth’s expression was vigor- 
ously reflective as she looked at her 
trousered daughter. 

“TI wonder where it will all end,” said 
Newman, eyes on the horizon. 

“We must have faith, Pitt,” said Ruth 
buoyantly. She added several ears of corm 
to the growing store of grain near the barn, 
She talked on divers subjects: she was full 
of brilliant zeal and patriotism, with keen, 
confident, and poised spirit. At noon she 

invited Newman to eat with 
them. 

He accepted Ruth’s invita. 
tion, and went into the farm. 
house with the Clays—the 
old gentleman, the boy-girl, 
and the mother. He watched 
them prepare their meal. The 
pine table had no linen, a 
cluster of partridge berries 
brightened it, and the home- 
churned butter was served on 
a wild-grape leaf. Newman 
enjoyed the  clove-flavored 
ham and corn pone. Opposite 
him sat Jack Clay, with sweaty 
temples, eating like a Trojan. 

‘May I come again?” Nevw- 
man asked Ruth. 

“Whenever you wish, Pitt,” 
she answered. She put out her 
hand to him. ‘We must do 
you good,” she said warmly. 

Newman crossed the field 
and climked the fence again 
the next day. He found Ruth 
stacking the winter logs in 
the wood-yard, the old Judge 
gamely feeding the swine, and 
Jack cracking hickory-nuts on 
the broad step of the spring- 
house. 

“T hope you don’t mind 
my coming again so soon,” 
Newman said to Jack. 

“Come and goasyou 
please,”’ laughed Jack. “We're 
not formal.” She looked up 
with her sociable smile. “ Want 
some nuts?” she questioned. 

He sat on the step of the 
spring-house. “Thanks,” he 
said. 

She gave him half of her 
nuts. 

“You're friendly sort of people,” he 
cor:mented. 

“Want a rock to crack with?” she asked, 
finding him one. 

The rough cracking-stone she gave him 
amused him, it was so small in his hand. 
He used it ona nut. The hickory meat 
was hard to get from the shell. “Have 
you a pin?” he asked her 

She shook her head—her hair tossed up 
into a thatch of light-red curls. 

He looked at (Continued on page 130) 
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Unselfishness—the development of a selflessness which resolves itself into that ideal sense of fair play, team work, 
which advances the good of the team —of the world—and not of the individual —that is the ideal to strive for. If 


selflessness and sharing are not taught in childhood they must be learned through hard and bitter experience later 


Child 





The 


N the ledgers of our hearts the debit 
columns are frequently written full 
and black with our children’s in- 
debtedness to us—to us, overworked, 

self-sacrificing, loving, and devoted par- 
ents. The ledgers show to our eyes that 
we have given to our children our all; and 
the only returns we can see for our invest- 
ment of love and devotion are rebellious- 
ness, selfishness, disobedience, discour- 
tesy, perhaps stupidity, items which make 
us feel that we have spent our all to no 
purpose. In our frantic depression we feel 
that we have failed; and we despairingly 
ask ourselves, why, when we have given 
all we had to give, should we fail? 

There may be many answers, or com- 
ponent elements of the full answer, to this 
despairing question of our hearts, but I am 
here going to deal chiefly with one answer. 
We fail (that is, when we really try—I am 
here not including the mother who does not 
tty—to give adequate attention to our 
children) because we expect too quick re- 
sults, because we are too impatient for the 
child’s development. We want immediate 
profits from our investment. We fail be- 
cause We plant a rose-cutting at night, and 
the hext morning look with eager expec- 
tancy for a rose-bush in full bloom; we 
iail because we try to implant excellent 
precepts, and from them we expect imme- 
diately to spring a magically perfect child. 
Unfortunately (or fortunately) we are not 
living in a pleasant fairy world where 
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By Miriam Finn Scott 


Author of *‘How to Know Your Child,” etc. 


Silhowettes by 


Katharine G. Buffum 


golden wishes are immediately golden 
accomplishments; we are living in the very 
practical world of every-day homes, and in 
this complicated, tedious, and often slow- 
moving world no such creature as the 
magic child exists. 

Perhaps nothing is more responsible for 
this sense of failure than our not recogniz- 
ing and understanding the nature and 
point of view of our child, this coupled 
with our expectation that our child should 
live up to some standard of behavior that 
seems to us natural and proper. The little 
incident I am about to tell represents an 
extreme case, but it nevertheless is sug- 
gestive of a very common attitude toward 
our children. To celebrate grandfather’s 
and grandmother’s arrival, Jimmie’s par- 
ents had invited the five-year-old Jimmie 
to the Sunday midday dinner. It was 
rather an elaborate occasion, and this was 
Jimmie’s début at a regular family dinner. 
Now all his life Jimmie had played among 
domestic animals and had a real affection 
for them; whenever a bit of meat had been 
served him, it was merely a fragment which 
had significance to him only as it tasted 
good or bad, and it had no other connec- 
tion. At this dinner two whole fowls were 
set before his father, and when the long 
carving-knife began to dismember them, 









Jimmie, who had never before witnessed 
such a performance, called in agony, 
“Father, stop cutting up the chickens; 
it hurts them!” 

The mother and father laughingly tried 
to subdue the child, telling him to keep 
quiet, not to be naughty. But to Jimmie 
this was no laughing matter. It was un- 
believable tragedy. He protested again 
and again about the carving, and when the 
carving was done he most definitely an- 
nounced that he would not eat any chicken. 
No serious attention was paid to Jimmie’s 
protestations, and in his turn he was 
served. When the plate was put before him, 
Jimmie with both hands pushed it away 
from him, nauseated and sick with grief. 


To the parents, however, this was 
merely wilful misconduct beyond all 
endurance. The father rose from the 


table and in what to him was just wrath 
carried the little boy upstairs. For long 
afterward the shrieks and sobs of the little 
boy were heard, and the beating of his feet 
against the locked door. Jimmie was de- 
prived of his dinner; he was disgraced and 
humiliated before his grandparents. And 
worse than all, whether his parents knew 
it at the time, or whether Jimmie recog- 
nized it, the first seed of rebellion against 
his father was planted within the child’s 
sensitive soul for this unjust treatment; and 
perhaps this was the beginning of Jimmie’s 
lack of confidence in and respect for his 


father’s judgment and wishes. 
45 
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These parents had a sense of failure in 
regard to Jimmie, which would not have 
come depressingly upon them if only their 
attitude toward the boy had been one of 
appreciation of his fine nature, his fine 
sensitiveness, if only there had been an 
enlightened desire on their part to relieve 
the child’s suffering. This might have been 
accomplished either by suggesting that 
Jimmie leave the table if he liked while the 
fowl was being carved, or at least by excus- 
ing him from eating it. But instead, not 
really understanding the boy, and swayed 
by their own ideas of how a good child 
should behave, a course was taken which 
was equivalent to writing heavy and dis- 
tressing debit scores against Jimmie in 
the family ledger. 

Another method which leads to seeming 
failure, because of our inclination to be- 
lieve in the magic child, is our practise of 
exacting definite promises from our children 
to do certain things, or to conform to cer- 
tain standards of conduct, which are be- 
yond their powers or which are contrary 
to the essence of their characters. Here 
again we apparently fail because we de- 
mand too much. Inseparable from this 
practise is the irony of visiting compound 
disaster upon our children. First we ex- 
pect the impossible from them, and when 
they naturally fail us we punish them for 
their lack of interest or effort. 

“Irma has promised me again and again 
not to hit, pinch, or kick her governess 
when she gets angry,” a mother despair- 
ingly reported to me. “‘We have tied her 
hands; we have deprived her of her food; 
we have even pinched hex in return to show 
her how it feels. But nothing seems 
to make any impression upon her. 
She seems simply to have been born 
cruel, and she is growing worse all the 


The Magic Child 


time. And her promises seem to mean 
nothing at all!” 

In the course of events I made a study 
of Irma, and necessarily also of the mother. 
The mother was undoubtedly most ear- 
nestly concerned about Irma’s cruel con- 
duct, and was most seriously trying to 
correct it; but I soon learned that, un- 
fortunately, she had been trying to solve 
her problem with the wrong sort of ear- 
nestness. I found Irma to be a child of 
extraordinary strengths, mental, physical, 
and emotional, particularly emotional. 
They were far above the average for a 
child of her age and out of all proportion 
to the mediums afforded her for their 
exercise and expression. Her emotions 
were more powerful than her power to con- 
trol them. And this was as true of her ina 
happy mood as it wasina temper. She was 
as extravagant and violent in her kisses 
and in her caresses when in a state of 
exuberance, as she was brutal and ungov- 
ernable when in a fit of anger. 

Here was plainly a case where the child 
had to be helped to gain control of her 
strengths, and where she ceuld no more 
be held responsible for their painful out- 
bursts than for the color of her eyes. The 
remedy in such cases as Irma’s is not 
through exacted promises and promptly 
executed penalties; it is through a true 
appreciation of the child’s nature and a 
handling based upon such an understand- 
ing. The first important step to help Irma 
gain control of herself was to afford her 
legitimate outlets for their use. I recom- 
mended for her vigorous exercise in the 


Physical exercise of any kind is to be 
encouraged, but for the child with more 
than the ordinary strength and emotions 
amore physically tiring kind is necessary 


open, skating, bicycling, jumping the rope 
playing ball, dancing, swimming, and simj. 
lar activities, these to give wholesome relief 
to her boundless physical enervies. Ajj 
activities that used up her 
strength and emotions in con 
pleasure-giving experiences left 
to be wasted in destructive « 
I further suggested that Irma bx 
opportunities to hear good music, to see 
pictures," to make occasional visits to 
places of interest, to have, wherever possi- 
ble, variety introduced into her life. This 
to be done naturally, without over-strain- 
ing her. These last suggestions were all 
aimed to secure for her the wholesome 
satisfaction of the demands of her excep. 
tional emotional nature. ' 

Right here I wish most emphatically to 
state that nothing in connection with the 
development of the child’s nature is moze 
tragically ignored and neglected than the 
emotional demands of the small child. 
The child’s emotional cravings are to the 
child as deep, as serious, as cardinal, a part 
of him as they are of an adult. The chief 
difference is that we adults can express 
more of our emotions through our com- 
mand of language. Further, we have 
learned through experience, if we are wise, 
how to control and make use of our emo- 
tions; which knowledge experience has 
not yet had time to give the child. The 
child has only the two elemental mediums 
of expression, the laugh and the cry. We 
know in a general way when our children 
are in agony and when they are in ecstasy, 
but between these two extremes we know 
little of their mysterious soul-desires. And 
yet right there, in this great in-between, 
may be longings, hopes, aspirations, a 
world of feeling that are often too big 
and deep for (Continued on page 125) 
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O one who last 
year planted and 
cared for a gar- 
den can fail to 

thrill when he reads that 
his garden, with the thou- 
sands of other American 
war gardens that sprang 
into existence at the call for 
an increased food supply, 
is credited with producing 
“food valued at $350,000,- 
oo.” To have borne a 
part in so materially in- 
creasing the food resources 
of the nation is glory indeed 
for us who must do our bit 
in the narrow sphere of our 
own homes, and not one 
of us will need to be urged 
to redouble our efforts this 
year, to work as we have 
never worked before, and 
to impress upon others the 
grave necessity for this 
work. 

This is not the burden— 
or the privilege—of the 
dwellers in cities; their work 
lies in another direction. 
It is we, the fortunate ones 
who live in the country, the 
small towns, and the suburbs, 
who are called, and with no 
uncertain voice, to join the 
most important branch of the Home 
Service—the Soldiers of the Soil. Of what 
account are armies insufficiently fed? 
What grade of efficiency may we demand 
of the home workers if we do not feed them? 

Already we have experienced a shortage 
of certain staple articles of food, and there 
are few who have not felt in some degree 
the pinch of the high prices. We are 
continually warned, by those in a position 
to know, that these conditions will steadily 
grow more and more serious unless strenu- 
ous Measures are resorted to. But be- 
cause the shops and markets still seem well 
supplied, because our own shelves are for 
the moment well stocked, because we are 
‘arming a comfortable income, we ignore 
the significant footprints of the wolf 
beyond our garden gate. We say to our- 
selves, “Surely this pleasant order will not 
pass; surely America can never be num- 
bered among the half-starved nations of 
the earth!” 

But look a few facts squarely in the face, 
and then lay aside your garden tools if you 
dare. There are in the world 38,000,000 
men at present under arms. They must be 
led. Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT MCQUINN 


Every one who creates or cultivates 
a garden helps greatly to solve the prob- 
lem of the feeding of the nations. 


—WOODROW WILSON 


National Food Garden Commission, sends 
us this challenge, ““The men of America 
will die fighting, and in the name of hu- 
manity let us not let them die starving.” 
An enormous number of these men have 
been drawn from among the workers upon 
the land, thus gravely reducing the number 
of food producers. It is for us to take 
their places. The vast armies and the 
home populations of the warring nations, 
as well as many of the neutral nations, are 
calling to us for help in their distress. 
Women and children are starving, and 
surely we who have benefitted by their 
sacrifices must not fail them. Moreover, 
there is every indication that unless we 
realize our own danger and do all in our 
power to forestall it, we shall soon be 
sharing the desperate situation of these 
European countries. 

Let us cease to dwell in this security 
of our own making, and try to realize the 
grave fact that upon each one of us with 


to The Hoe 


By Louise B. Wilder 








The long rows of a rect- 
angular garden save time and 
strength for the gardeners 


a plot of land at his disposal 
rests the responsibility of 
helping the boy who went 
so bravely from our midst 
to fight a good fight, of 
feeding the wife and child 
he left behind, of putting 
strength into those who toil 
in factories, munition plants, 
and shipyards, that the boy 
may not find himself ill- 
equipped in his hour of 
need, and that he may feel 
the great power of our love 
and gratitude. 

Is there any one who de- 
sires to shift this responsi- 
bility to the shoulders of his 
neighbor? Any one who is 
not grateful for this op- 
portunity to stand behind 
our brave and_ unselfish 
boys? 

Surely it is no great thing 
to ask of any man that he 
go out into the April sun- 
shine and till the winter- 
sweetened soil, that he sow 
seeds and encourage them 
to grow and be fruitful! 
If nothing more were at 
stake than our own pleasure, 
it would be difficult to find 
an occupation more pro- 
ductive of present joy, or 
promising greater benefits in the future. 
“ All things out of a garden, either of salads 
or fruits, a poor man will eat better that 
has one of his own, than a rich man that 
has none.” And when we think that by 
thus generously providing for ourselves 
we are relieving the nation of the burden 
of providing for us, thus releasing food 
for those who have not our opportuni- 
ties for self-support, surely none will 
hesitate to don sensible garments and go 
forth with hoe and spade to establish a 
reign of plenty in his own small kingdom. 

Nor need any hold back because he or 
she is less strong physically than the 
neighbor across the way. There is some 
task in this campaign to fit the strength 
of the most feeble. Let us sing Kipling’s 
rousing lines and set to with a will: 








There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not 
a head so thick, 

There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet 
a heart so sick, 

But it can find some needful job that’s crying 
to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every 
one. 


Probably by (Continued on page 149) 
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“ON TO WASHINGTON!” 
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By Clara Savage 


9 be in Washington these days is a good 

deal like being in a whirlpool. It was not 
always so. In the peaceful days when 
brides and grooms, high-school students, 
and other tourists from all parts of the country 
made excursions to the national capital, they found 
an entirely different Washington from the one of 
today. The business of government went rumbling 
along without external signs of commotion; public 
buildings were open to all who pleased to enter; 
hotel accommodations were of the best. Washing- 
ton had the air of a pleasant Southern city—a place 
of homes and hospitality. People on the streets did 
not hurry. 

Today, all that is changed. Washington, the 
peaceful, has become a war center. Within the 
limits of the capital city is reflected and epitomized 
the tremendous upheaval that is taking place in 
lesser degrees in all parts of the United States. War 
found Washington as unprepared as it found the 
rest of the country. And now, one year after war 
was declared, Washington is in the throes of a gi- 
gantic readjustment. 

If you in your small corner of the United States 
have rebelled at the coal shortage, the sugar short- 
age, the need of wheatless, meatless, and heatless 
days, at the fact that it was all but impossible to 
get a woman to come in to do the washing or a man 
to mend a leaking water-pipe, at the many other 
inconveniences and privations that have come to all 
of us this past year, the best way to become resigned, 
if not positively cheerful, in the face of trials is to 
visit the national capital. You will come home 
with a new realization of the need of readjusting 
ourselves, as a nation, to utterly unprecedented con- 
ditions. You will look upon your home town as a 
haven of rest and luxury. And you will be sure to 
have a new conception of the gigantic problems 
that are a part of the day’s work in the national 
capital. 


IGHT-SEEING excursions to Washington are not 
being encouraged these days, but more people are 
pouring in at the great white marble station over- 
looking the Capitol than ever before. Anywhere 
from six hundred to one thousand persons are com- 
ing to Washington every week. They aren’t sight- 
seers—though no tourists ever saw as interesting a 
Washington as the one these newcomers find. They 
are government clerks, of whom 20,000 came to 
town during the year; members of their families, 
numbering 5,000 during the year; officers and their 
wives to the number of 5,000; and many other men 
and women to do some form of war work. And still 
they come. The lowest estimates place the number 
of persons expected in Washington between the 
first of last January and the first of next July at 
30,000. They come on important business, in re- 
sponse to the call of the government. They are 
specialists, experts, trained men and women who 
in a majority of cases have passed civil service 
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examinations and been awarded commissions. 
They are welcome guests in the national capital, for 
without them there would be no hope of doing the 
work of war times. And yet the question uppermost 
in Washington today is: ‘How shall we take care 
of them?” 


| Fabwad at times when tremendous issues are at 
stake, when each day’s events are epoch- 
making, there are certain commonplace, practical 
matters that havea way of intruding. The matter, for 
instance, of three meals a day and a place to sleep. 
With hundreds of strangers pouring into Washing- 
ton each week there arose the question of beds. 
The hctzls were filled to overflowing with those 
who could afford to pay the increased prices that 
many of the hotels are charging. Boarding-houses 
were filled to the limit of their capacity. The sign 
“Room to Let” was a rare sight. Women and girls 
arriving late in the afternoon or at night were unable 
to find rooms, and there we.¢ many who slept in the 
station all night. Others spent days walking the 
streets in search of a place to live. A motherly, 
gray-haired woman, living in one of those delightful, 
typically Washingtonian, red-brick residences on 
Dupont Circle, told me of coming home one evening 
to find a girl sitting in front of her open fire. She 
described her as ‘‘a slim little girl with long black 
lashes, and rather shy.” 

“How do you do?” said the girl. “I am Mary 
J———, and I’ve come from Kansas to do secretarial] 
work. But I can’t find any place to stay. Some one 
said you might know of a place.” 

Two hours of telephoning found no room for 
Mary J———. Thereupon the motherly woman put 
her in her own daughter’s room, where she remained 
for several days until, by dint of much searching, a 
place was found for her. This was not an uncommon 
experience. Many of the old residents of Washing- 
ton have extended such hospitality to utter stran- 
gers. It was the repetition of such instances that led 
to the appointment of a District Committee on 
Housing, and the placing of an information desk in 
the Union Station under the auspices of the Travel- 
ers’ Aid. Here any girl can get information on 
living places and, through the cooperation of the 
Y. W. C. A., the Y. W. H. A., and the hospitality of 
residents of Washington, she is assured housing for 
the night, at least. 

The Committee on Housing undertook to can- 
vass the city for living places suitable for women 
and girls. This was no small task. It meant that 
women investigators must make personal visits of in- 
spection to every dwelling offering rooms. It would 
not do tolet girls go to places that could not be highly 
recommended. A thorough search revealed 1,743 
available rooms. And 30,000 newcomers expected 
by July first! The most generous hospitality found 
itself helpless before these figures. The Housing 
Committee said it thought that these*1,743 rooms 
could be made to accom- (Continued on page 158) 
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The gifts are inside the shower bouquet. On 
receipt of three cents postage, instructions will 
be sent for making the shower, with ideas 
for games, menus, and decorations included. 
On receipt of three cents, instructions will 
be sent for announcement luncheon, din- 
ner, or party. Address Entertainment Editor 





An April Shower for the Bride; (lass 
and (ommencement “Parties 


for the School SCHOOL AND CLASS PARTIES 


Instructions for games, refreshments, 
and the bluebird and blossom dec- 
orations at the left will be sent for 
commencement parties, class parties, 
and banquets. The blossoms may 
be in the class colors, whole forests 
of them for overhead and wall use 


CAP AND SASH IN SCHOOL COLORS 
Here are the class colors in a crépe 
paper cap for the girls and a sash for 
the boys. Instructions as to making 
them will be sent for three cents 
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“Dere ain’t no argifyin’ who’s de haid of de house in a fambly dat’s got a baby. 























A teenty, weenty baby can 


change a grown man or woman mo’ in two days dan a grown man or woman can change a baby in twenty yeahs” 


MIRA DOT Ox 


RECKON dat babies is de curious- 
est nation of people dere is, an’ de 
deceitfulest. Yassum, dere ain’t no 
guessin’ a baby. 

“You look at one dat looks lak a cross 
betwixt a biled lobster an’ a cream cheese, 
an’ hit seems to you dat dere ain’t nothin’ 
in dat baby but innocence an’ sterilized 
milk, but you des dast to cross hit, an’ 
my lan’! you find out dat hit’s des sloshin’ 
over wid red-haided temper an’ cussed- 
ness, an’ de things dat hit yowls at you 
raises de goose-flesh on you wid horror. 
Yassum, ef I ever is heard cussin’ an’ 
swearin’, I’s heard hit in a baby’s cryin’. 

An’ hit looks to you lak a baby is a 
po’, weak little critter widout no strength 
to hit, yit I have seen one dat didn’t 
weigh twelve pounds wear a husky, six- 
foot man to a frazzle, dat ondertook to 
wrastle wid hit. 

“‘An’ as for bein’ a boss, dere ain’t no 
argifyin’ who’s de haid of de house in a 
fambly dat’s got a baby. De baby’s Hit, 
an’ as a slave-driver it’s got all of dese 
heah Simon Legrees an’ Uncle Tom 
Cabinses in de play backed off of de boards. 
Dere ain’t nobody but a baby dat’ll wuk 
you, whedder you are sick or well, twenty- 
four hours a day. 

“Vassum, I done heard somebody say 
oncet dat a baby was a well-spring of joy 
in de house. I ain’t a ’sputin dat, but one 
sholy is a steady job, becaze it keeps you 
on de jump from mawnin’ till night, an’ 
from night till mawnin’, an’ de funniest 
part of hit all is dat you des loves dat little 
bunch of trials an’ tribulations dat some- 
how has got yo’ heart des squeezed up in 

oo 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


hit’s little fat fists, so dat no matter how 
tired an’ worn you is wid loss of sleep an 
rest, you don’t never think ’bout quittin’ 
on de job. 

““Yassum, ef yo’ husban’ or wife was to 
tyrannize over you lak a baby does, you’d 
be haided straight for de divorsch cou’t. 
An’ ef any employer was to wuk you as 
hard, an’ as many hours a day as a baby 
does, de union would call a strike on him. 
But you stands for bein’ ordered aroun’ 
lak a dog by a baby, an’ nobody ain’t 
heard about de Amalgamated Order of 
Mothers givin’ notice dat de refreshment 
counter shut up at six o’clock, an’ dere 
wouldn’t be no meals served later. 

““Yassum, I specs dere ain’t none of dese 
heah hypnotists in de side-shows dat’s 
got de power in de eye dat a baby’s got 
in hit’s pale little eye, dat ain’t got no eye- 
lashes an’ no eyebrows, an’ dat looks lak 
a burnt hole in a blanket. Yassum, a 
baby’s eye sho’ has got de conjer in hit. 

“But de most peculiar peculiarity ’bout 
a baby is de effect dat hit has on de folks 
dat hit associates wid. Hit makes ’em, 
or ruins ’em. Hit always makes me laugh 
when I hears folks talk ’bout de way dey 
is gwine to mold deir chillun’s characters. 
Hit’s de chillun dat does de moldin’ of 
de parients’ character, an’ a little, teenty, 
weenty baby can change a grown man or 
woman mo’ in two days dan a grown man 
or woman can change a baby in twenty 
yeahs. 

“Vassum, you can always tell folks 
dat’s got a baby, an’ you don’t have to 
look at de greasy spots in de middle of 
deir backs, neder. Dey’s des got a 


Babies 


chastened look, an’ hit’s sort of a glorified 
look, too, lak dem Early Christian Martyrs 
whut had done suffered in well-doin’, an’ 
walkin’ de colic. 

“Cou’se we calls babies little angels, 
but when I sees de demoralizin’ effect 
dat ’sociatin’ wid a baby has on some 
folks, I sometimes wonders whedder dey’s 
angels of light or angels of darkness, 
an’ whedder dey comes from up above or 
down below. 

“Vassum, I’s seed some sad cases of 
nice, polite, truthful, modest folks dat 
done lost all of dem good qualities an’ 
got to be rude, rough liars an’ braggers 
through havin’ a baby. 

‘Now dere’s Sally Ann. You couldn't 
find a nicer gal dan Sally Ann. She was 
whut you call sympathetic, an’ dere 
warn’t nothin’ mo’ soothin’ to yo’ feel- 
in’s dan to go an’ set wid her of a_after- 
noon, an’ have a cup of tea, an’ tell her 
yo’ troubles. 

“She'd listen wid her eyes full of tears, 
she was dat interested an’ pitiful to you, 
an’ she’d des hang on yo’ words an’ urge 
you to talk on, an’ she never would come 
back wid any tale of woe herself, so dere 
warn’t nothin’ to mar yo’ pleasure in de 
occasion. 

“But after a while Sally Ann got 
married an’ had a baby, an’ when you 
goes to see her now, an’ tries to onburden 
yo’ griefs to her, she don’t even 
pertend to listen. In de very midst of 
de word where you is relatin’ how ye 
husban’ is holdin’ out on his pay et 
velop an’ hangin’ aroun’ dat slim, yaller 
hussy, Almerety (Continued on page 138) 
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Mobilize 


October I 
went into an 
apple orchard 
near my farm in 
Virginia and was agree- 
ably surprised to find 
that there were at least 
three women to every 
man engaged in picking, 
sorting, and barreling the 
apples. Two or three 
years ago, while in Du- 
iuth, I asked to be shown 
a dairy in that vicinity. 
The gentleman’ with 
whom I was staying re- 
plied: “I can show you 
the finest one in the state, 
within two miles of 
town.” He drove me to 
the dairy, and I was both 
surprised and delighted 
to find that it was owned 
by a woman and 
“manned” by women. 
It had the reputation of 
being the most up-to- 
date dairy in the state. 
In today’s newspaper 
I read that the British 
Government is enlisting 
women as sailors to do a 
lot of the work connected 
with the navy, which 
heretofore has been done 
by sailors on detail. 
Everybody is familiar 
with the fact that thou- 
sands of women are today 
engaged in work in muni- 
tions factories and other 
supply factories that fur- 
nish the necessaries for 
the men at the front. 
In a Washington bank, 
the other day, I saw 
three young women who 
had been installed as 
assistant cashiers. I in- 
quired of one of the men 
cashiers if he feared he would lose his job. 
He was the right kind of young man. 
He said, “‘I hope so—very soon, as I am 
of military age, and my place is at the 
front.” There is an army of women em- 
ployed as saleswomen throughout the 
country. Seventy percent of the teachers 
In our public schools throughout the 
country are women. During the past 
summer you could have found women 
working in almost every garden, city and 
country, in the United States, helping to 
Increase the store of provisions, so im- 
portant a munition of actual warfare. 
In fact, at the present time there is hardly 
an industry in which women are not tak- 
Ing an active part. The complete mobili- 
zation of the women of the country is an 
absolute necessity for military efficiency. 
The Advisory Council of the Woman’s 
Land Army of America has taken a deep 
interest_in this movement to mobilize 
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WILEY, 


The woman who leaves the house 
part of the time to work in the garden 
is not only helping to win the war, 
she is also gaining health and happiness 


women on the farm. In an appeal issued 
February 4, 1918, a plan is outlined for 
making the movement more efiective. 
Attention is called to the fact that farm- 
ers will not increase their planting unless 
they are assured of sufficient labor to 
harvest their crops. It is idle to say that 
women can not do farm work, when it is 
known that they have actually done it. 
Women of America, you can save the 
world in this crisis! Farmers of America, 
give the women a chance! 

In the first annual report of the Woman’s 
Agricultural Camp at Bedford, New York, 
just issued, important data show what 
has actually been accomplished in intro- 
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ducing women to agri- 

cultural pursuits. In all 

in this camp 4967 days 

were spent by women in 

actual work, and _ the 

money received for this 

work was $4,798.25. The 

total registration in the 

camp was 142; of these, 

61 were college-bred girls. 

In the pamphlet entitled 

‘“Women on the Land,” 

issued by the Advisory 

Council of the Woman’s 

Land Army of America, 

an interesting account is 

given of what has been 

accomplished at Vassar. 

Vassar College has a farm 

of 740 acres. Thirty- 

three of the students of 

the college volunteered 

for farm work; of these, 

twelve were chosen. 

These girls worked on an 

average of eight hours a 

day fox two months. Dis- 

crimination was made, 

however, in the amount 

of pay they received. 

Men laborers received 20 

cents an hour, and the 

girl laborers only 1714 

cents an hour. The girls 

began their work at 4:30 

A.M. and continued to 

6:30. After breakfast, 

four additional hours 

were spent in the fields, 

and from two to four 

hours in the afternoon. 

They engaged in all the 

kinds of labor done on 

the farm: planting, weed- 

ing, transplanting, thin- 

ning out fruit, hoeing 

corn and potatoes, hay- 

ing in all its branches, 

and harvesting rye, corn, 

peaches, and apples. 

They did this work so satisfactorily that 

even the men laborers agreed at the end 

of the season that the girls should have 

been paid as much per hour as they. 

Mr. Gillespie, the general superintendent, 

pays this tribute to these workers: ‘‘ They 

took great interest in the work, did the 

work just as well as the average man, 

and made good far beyond our most 

sanguine expectations. The girls said 

they had never had ‘a healthier, happier 

summer, and the health of all, of even the 

delicate girl, was better for the experience.” 

My plea, therefore, is no mere irides- 

cent dream for some Utopian condition 

that perhaps may never be realized. It is 

a prophecy of what may be expected from 
that which has already been obtained. 

Today we think of efficiency in military 

terms. We should not forget that eff- 

ciency in all the industries back of the line 


is a most important part of military 
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efficiency. We are in this war by reason 
of a high conception of our ideas of hu- 
manity. We shall continue in this war 
just as long as our ideals are high and we 
can make these ideals efficient in practise. 
That means that we are as deeply en- 
gaged in this war as Germany, France, or 
England. That means that our man 
power must be as efficient as theirs and 
just as large in percentage as theirs. That 
means that every man in the United States 
fit to bear arms should be put into khaki. 
And it means more than all this. It means 
that the fifty or sixty percent who have 
been found physically unfit should be 
put into a reformatory school to see if 
they can not be made physically fit. It is 
a mistake to send a drafted man home 
because of physical defects. He should 
be placed in a sanitarium under strict 
military discipline. I believe that ‘n the 
end eighty percent of those who have been 
rejected would be found efficient. When 
a man is wounded on the field of battle, 
even seriously, he is not discharged from 
service. He is sent to the hospital; he is 
cured; his wounds get well. Does he go 
back home as an exempt? By no means! 


He returns immediately to the front. Why 
should the man who has put his patriotism 
to the test on the field of battle, and been 
wounded, be treated more severely than 
the man who by reason of some slight de- 
fect is not permitted to test his patriotism? 


Training for the Unfit 


S I have stated before, the weak spot 

in our selective draft is its selectivity. 
Every man who is called to the colors, who 
is not ill with an incurable disease, should 
be put to work. Either he should go as a 
soldier to the trenches, or he should be 
put into a training school to fit him to go. 
All our raw recruits are first put into 
training. Every person acquainted with 
the nature of ordinary physical defeets 
knows that in young persons, especia ly 
from twenty to thirty, a great majority 
of cases can be remedied. Even tubercu- 
losis, if it be incipient, may be cured by a 
right method of living, in a time not much 
longer than that required for the mil'tary 
training. In addition to this, most of those 
who are found unfit are well able to un- 
dergo military training even while they are 
getting well. The point of my argument 
is this: that all males in the United States 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five should be called into our military ser- 
vice. We need them right now. Even 
without arms they can learn marching, 
trench digging, tent pitching, and forti- 
tude, and can be hardened just as is the 
real soldier who goes immediately to his 
post. As our boys fall in battle we should 
have an immediate supply ready to be 
sent at once to the point of conflict. Not 
a million soldiers alone, but fifteen million, 
should be prepared for this great sacrifice. 
There is nothing worth doing in this war 
which we should not do, and ‘what is 
worth doing is worth doing well,” e‘ti- 
ciently, and victoriously. If fifteen million 
men were already in training, the Kaiser 
would no longer think we are bluffing. In 
order that home industries might not be 
depleted, we would have to have fifteen 
million extra workers in the things that 
men have been doing. ‘There are two 
ways in which to get these workers. We 
might open our doors to the laborers of 
China and Japan, and it would not be long 


Mobilize the Women 


before we would have laborers to replace 
in all our industries the men who go to 
the front. In lieu of this we can mobilize 
the women. As a choice between one evil 
and one blessing, it does not take me long 
to make up my mind. My plea is to mo- 
bilize the women. It would not only do 
them good, but it would do the country 
good. The assimilation of fifteen million 
aliens would be a slow and difficult per- 
formance. The employment of fifteen 
million citizens already on the spot would 
be a far easier and much more wholesome 
proceeding. 


Women not so Strong as Men 


O this argument I know that the old fa- 
miliar objection will be made, namely, 
that women are not physically capable of 
doing much of the hard work that men do. 
I am not going to combat this proposition. 
It is too self-evident to warrant any opposi- 
tion to its truthfulness. We are all per- 
fectly familiar with the anatomical differ- 
ences between men and women. Women 
are six inches shorter than men; they 
weigh fifty pounds less. Therefore, in so 
far as mere brute power is concerned, it 
takes three women to equal two men. 
The only difficulty, then, that we would 
encounter in filling the piaces of the men 
at war is in finding three women for each 
two men. Tomy mind that is not particu- 
larly difficult. There are, of course, limi- 
tations which can not be disregarded, and 
these we must observe. In so far as skill 
is concerned in all kinds of labor, I believe 
that women acquire it as rapidly as men. 
We often speak of unskilled Jabor. In 
point of fact, there is no such thing, but 
we cons‘der that the man who wields a 
hoe, follows a plow, or digs a trench is 
unskilled. That, at least, is the kind of 
labor to which we give the name. There 
is no question of the fact that, in so far 
as actual] accomplishment is possible, men 
are better suited to do this heavy work 
than women, but women can do it and do 
do it well. When it comes to the endurance 
of hardships and fatigue, woman is quite 
man’s equal; in fact, I think she is less 
complaining under stress than man. Her 
muscles are not so large as those of man, 
but they are quite as flexible and endur- 
ing in their efforts. Hence, in my opinion, 
there is no industry in the country whose 
doors should not be as wide open to women 
as they are today in the professions and the 
sales and clerical activities of the country. 
Outside of :1unitions and all manufacture 
of war material, I want to mention some 
of the great industr’es in which women are 
particularly apt to be eflicient. 


Horticulture and Agriculture 


pest of all, horticulture. We are to 
realize in this country what the garden 
is capable of producing. The success attend- 
ing the efforts made last summer to increase 
the garden area of the country attests the 
inmense value of this industry in the ali 
mentation of our people. I know a 
wealthy banker who grows on half an 
acre an amount of food which is really sur- 
prising. In so far as potatoes, beans, peas, 
cabbage, and turnips are concerned, both 
for consumption during their season and 
for preserving and canning, he has more 
than enough to supply his family for a 
year. Roughly estimating the expenses of 
his table, I should say that at least one- 
fourth of ii is borne by the products of his 


garden. He himself attends to the garden 
after his duties as a banker are finished 
He comes near realizing the Tolstoi theory 
of life, namely, that no man should ea 
of food who does not with his own hands 
produce food. The garden is particularly 
a field where the women can be efficient. 
t is an important part of every country 
home. It is becoming more important to 
the city inhabitant than his front yard. 
It is utilizing waste lots and waste lands 
adjacent to cities. The garden is now ap 
important, if not a very important adjunct 
to the food supply of the country. If] 
should state that five percent of the food 
supply came from the garden before last 
summer's renaissance, I would perhaps be 
putting it at an extravagant figure, but 
with the proper mobilization of women in 
the garden the five percent may be made 
ten, or even fifteen. The woman who 
leaves the house part of the time to work 
in the garden is not only helping to win 
the war, she is also helping herself. She 
makes herself physically ‘stronger and 
physically better. She enjoys the benefit 
of the outdoor life. She strengthens her 
lungs as well as her muscles. She safe- 
guards against disease and becomes a 
stronger and better mother for this exercise, 


Women in the Orchards and Fields 


LOSELY allied with the garden is the 

orchard. I have already shown how 
women are employed in this important 
industry. They will be just as useful in 
pruning trees, spraying the fruit, and cul 
tivating between the trees, as they are in 
gathering the fruit. Orcharding is, in 
other words, a handmaiden of the garden. 
In fact, the term ‘‘horticulture” is applied 
to the growing of orchards, as well as 
to the working of gardens. I need not 
again call attention to the supreme in- 
portance of the fruit industry in its rela- 
tion to health. While apples and other 
fruits do not have a very high content o/ 
food materials, they are full of minerals 
and vitamins which alone condition health. 
In this respect the increase of our orchard 
products, due to the mobilization of the 
women, has a double value. It not only 
increases the food supply, but ministers 
in a much higher degree to the health of 
the whole people. While it is not practi- 
cable to supply fresh fruits to the fighting 
men of our armies, it is possible to supply 
the canned and desiccated products of the 
orchard in great abundance, thus securing 
not only a more pleasurable consumption 
of food, but also ministering at the same 
time in the highest degree to the preser- 
vation of health. 

In agriculture, meaning by that the 
broader aspects of the production of staple 
crops, the help of women will be found 
indispensable when the soldiers are at the 
front. A short time ago, on my own Iam, 
I saw a slender girl from the city go into 
the field and cut ensilage corn, and cul 
half as much as the men who had been 
accustomed to this work every year ol 
their lives. She insisted on doing this 
not because it was necessary at that time, 
because that was before the war broke out 
but because she wanted to demonstrate 
her ability as a farm laborer. Of coutse 
I am perfectly awar of the sentimental 
objection to women working in the field. 
We have come to regard manual labor 1 
women as a (Continucd on page 22 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page oo 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTI- 
TUTE came into existence some 
ten years ago—in 1907, to be 
exact—because of a decided de- 

mand on the part of women readers of 
Goop HOovSEKEEPING. For some time 
prior to the inauguration of the INSTITUTE 
the editors had been receiving from their 
readers letters asking for information 
regarding certain household appliances 
which they were using, or which they con- 
sidered using, in their homes. It was to 
fulfil this purpose of giving the readers 
of this magazine authentic information 
regarding household devices and equip- 
ment that a specially equipped department 
was established, in which the products 
were put to test under approximately the 
same condition of service that they would 
receive in the readers’ own homes. 

From its crude and humble beginning 
the INstTITUTE has grown rapidly until 
today it is established as a completely and 
specially equipped practical household 
laboratory. It is the only place of its 
kind in the world, where women may seek 
and get unbiased, honest opinions regard- 
ing the merit or demerit of the working 
equipment for their homes. 

Every month, through the editorial 


pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, by direct 
correspondence, or through specially pre- 
pared literature, women all over the coun- 
try are receiving information upon the 
quality, care, and operation of household 
equipment of every sort. The fact that 
interest in housework has grown tre- 
mendously is evidenced by the volume 
of the questions which pour in each day. 
Such questions as, What kind of electric 
iron should I buy? Does such and such a 
vacuum cleaner do good work? Will the 
—— refrigerator save ice? Are glass 
baking-dishes satisfactory? are constantly 
being asked by our readers. Every one of 
these questions receives its own personal, 
carefully considered answer, with only the 
welfare of the woman in mind, and regard- 
less of any outside influence. Here, then, 
is a clearing-house of information, where 
each product inspected stands solely upon 
its own merit from the standpoint of honest 
and efficient service. 

In recent years a new field has been 
opened to the Goop HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
stitute. This was undertaken in the 
same snirit that the mechanical work was 
being conducted and now constitutes a 
special department of ‘food 
where experts are constantly working over 


scien e,” 


INSTITUTE 


AT 
rou: 


SERVICE 


MILDRED 
Mappocks 


Director 


- fap 
1 of the 


T the left is shown a 
tory of 


electro-mechanical labor 

Goop HovusekeepinG INstitrvure, for 
the INSTITUTE not only tests devices from 
the woman’s point of view, but puts them 
10 a thorough 1é¢ Ani al lest as % ll. Thi 
involves the measurement different 
physical quantities, which requires the 
equipment of a physical laboratory. 
measurement of electrical quantitie: 
quires both alternating and direct current, 
together with voltmeters, ammeters, and 
wattmeters. Instruments Jor measuring 
air suction of vacuum cleaners, or gas 
pressure, are important. Accurate ther- 
mometers and pyrometers for heat test 
ranges, trons, heaters, etc., are necess 
Tests properly come under g!- 
neering Department of the \Ixstitvte, 
Thus a device sent to the Institute for 
test may operate very well a 
article, even from the housewife’ 
stand point, but it may, for example, con- 
sume too much electric current—more than 
is necessary or than standard practise 
will allow. Again, it may be weak 
mechanically, and a forecast of probable 
future defects must be made by an e- 
perienced mechanician. Every technical 
point is considered before the \NstituTe 
sets its stamp of approval on any house- 


hold 


a nousenoid 


practiwa 


>. Bank, Consulting Engineer. 


the preparation of foods—the proper use 
of new food products as they appear on the 
market, and economical ‘conservation 
cooking”’ of all kinds. 

The editors, realizing the vital impor- 
tance of furnishing our readers with reliable 
and practical suggestions on home cook- 
ing, decided that the only sure way to 
accomplish the result would be to have 
them carefully worked out under the 
supervision of our trained experts. Thus 
the domestic science trained staff of GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING are today at work in 4 
completely equipped kitchen where each 
individual dish is actually prepared, and 
the information thus gained is compiled 
for the editorial pages of the magazine 

Because of this intensive service, the 
recipes, the food schedules, and the menu- 
building plans offered through Good 
HousEKEEFING have a tremendous value 
in the eyes of women readers. . They fully 
appreciate that this is not a hit-or-miss 
collection picked up at random, nor simply 
a compilation of recipes sent in by sub- 
scribers, but rather a thoroughly tested 
and approved collection of worth-while 
data, carefully selected because of theit 
paramount value to every housekeeper 
this critical period of the world war. 
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BEHOLD 


In the Service Testing Laboratory of the Institute, numerous outlets for gas, electric, water, and chimney connections 
When this photograph was taken, 


make it possible to test similar equipment of all these types at the same time. 


This InstrruTE kitchen is not in any 
sense of the word a model kitchen for a 
home, but it is so placed and equipped as 
to make it possible to perform the peculiar 
tasks of the INSTITUTE in a most efficient 
manner. The color-scheme is a soft 
colonial buff and white. Color may seem 
to have but little to do with lightening 
labor, and yet, when buffs and light, soft 
browns or yellows are used on walls, the 
restful light relieves eye-strain, thus 
really preventing, to some extent, bodily 
fatigue. It is for this reason that the 
InstITUTE kitchen was 
painted in tones of yellow 
and white. 

The walls of the kitchen 
are finished in a metal tiling 
to wainscot height. This 
metal tiling is noteworthy, 
because it is so easy to in- 
stall on a plaster or wood 
wall, because it is compara- 
tively so inexpensive, and 
because it is kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition with 
a minimum of labor. & 
_The floor covering of the 
kitchen is an inlaid lino- : 
leum of tiny buff and 
white block pattern. In 
laying the linoleum it was 
allowed to stretch for three 
weeks, and then it was firmly 
cemented, becoming a real 
floor and not a floor cover- 
ing. After this cementing 
the linoleum was given a 
thorough treatment with 
paste wax, and allowed to 
absorb all the wax that 
could be rubbed in. This 


treatment insures a lifetime 
ol service from any linoleum 
The after-treatment of 
the linoleum ‘calls for mercly an occa- 
The wax treatment pre- 


of fair qualit ¥. 


sional m 


pping. 


two combination coal and gas ranges were under test to see if the design was adapted to the most efficient service 





vents soil from penetrating, therefore the 
floor never needs to be scrubbed. It is 
merely wiped, after the mopping, with a 
little liquid floor-wax on a cloth. 

The sink selected is a model in which 
the sink and double drainboard are cast 
in one solid piece of white enameled iron. 
It is so placed that it is thirty-five inches 
from the floor to the bottom of the sink. 
While it is true that no sink has ever be- 
fore been set so high, even in so-called 
model kitchen plans, Goop HOoUSEKEEP- 
ING InsTITUTE has proved by experience 





Dish-washing machines are practical, it 


well made. Whenever possible, they 
should be connected with the waste-pipe 






















that this height furnishes the utmost com- 
fort to a worker five feet tall, and is not 
too low for a worker up to five feet eight 
inches tall. Above the sink is installed 
a shallow six-inch-deep, metal cabinet, 
designed by the Director. It is ample to 
hold all the utensils, cleaning devices, 
soaps, and cleaning compounds that are 
needed at the kitchen sink. 

Gas and electric ranges are installed in 
this room, but coal and kerosene ranges 
are also in the INsTITUTE service. In- 
deed there is no type of fuel that is not 
made to tell its own story 
by actual usage. A gas in- 
cinerator disposes of all gar- 
bage by daily burning. Just 
above the door, where it will 
operate most efficiently with 
cross-drafts, is placed an 
electric ozonator, which has 
proved capable of consuming 
most of the cooking odors 
common to the kitchen. As 
a matter of fact, this device 
is more effective than any 
complicated system of flues 
and range hooding in the 
disposal of odors incidental 
to cooking. 

Both metal and wood 
stools of convenient height 
are used for all work that 
can be carried on while 
sitting, and a sturdy three- 
step ladder places the top- 
most shelves within reach of 
the shortest worker. 

But the real story of this 
kitchen lies in the kitchen 
cabinet. This system, for 
it is a series of cabinets, was 
evolved by the Director to 
secure the utmost efficiency 
of labor with the fewest steps possible. 
We believe we have secured this, because, 
neatly packed into (Continued on page 153) 
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Forward, 


NGLISH housewives, English 
workmen, English children are 
now using Mashed Potato Butter 
that their soldiers and our soldiers 

in the field may have sufficient fat in their 
rations to maintain efficiency. It is not 
because they choose to use mashed potatoes 
in place of butter, but because in England 
there is not enough of any kind of fat, let 
alone butter, to supply more than four 
ounces per week to each person. In order 
that a few may not get it all and leave 
the major part of the population without 
any, the country has been rationed so 
that rich and poor share alike. 

But bread without butter is not easy 
to eat. In fact, it is so difficult to swallow 
that the Food Ministry of England sug- 
gested that mashed potato masquerade 
as butter. Accordingly they recently 
issued the following official directions for 
making a product that, under any other 
circumstances and at a time less critical, 
could be sharply criticized as being not 
only adulterated but fraudulent as a food 
product. It is interesting to know that our 
own food laws have carefully guarded 
against the possibility of such substitution. 
But our English sisters have no choice. 

Here is the English recipe for 
their butter substitute. ‘‘ Peel 
the potatoes and koil until they 
fall to pieces and become floury. 

Then rub through a fine sieve 


Merged butter is but half butter. 
It contains less than two-thirds 
the fuel value of butter, oleo- 
margarin, or vegetable margarin 


Vegetable Butter perth 


ots) Valories 3422 
at Calories 239% 
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Kitchen 


By Mildred Maddocks 


Oleomargerine pets 


Oleomargarins are practically the 
equal of butter in food value. Many 
brands are made in clean facto- 
ries, of pure animal fat and milk 


Real butter has little advantage in 
food value over the new fat sub- 
stitutes, but the delicate flavor of 
fresh butter has never been duplicated 


Mashed potato must mas 
querade as butter in Eng- 
land, because in the en. 
tire country there are 
available only four ounces 
of fat a week per person 


Soldiers! 


into a warmed basin 14 ounces of potatoes, 
and add two ounces of butter or margarin, 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Stir until 
smooth, and then mold into rolls and 
keep in a cool place. To make the ap- 
pearance approvable, use butter coloring. 
If intended to keep beyond a few days, a 
butter preservative should be added.” 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE made 
this Mashed Potato Butter, the members 
of the INstTiTUTE staff tried it on bread 
and finally calculated the food value that 
was represented by the entire recipe. 
The results indicate so surprisingly the 
burden of self-sacrifice that our English 
sisters willingly assume, that the message 
is a direct lesson to us as Kitchen Soldiers. 
England’s butter as now made furnishes 
less than one-sixth the heat value that 
butter, oleomargarin, nut margarin, or 
vegetable butter will furnish, and_ but 
one-eighth of the fat value. The story is 
graphically told in the illustrations on 
this page and in the following table: 
1 lb. of England’s butter furnishes 568 
calories 
1 lb. of oleomargarin furnishes 3416 
calories 
1 lb. of vegetable butter or nut margarin 
furnishes 3422 calories 
1 lb. of real butter furnishes 
3512 calories 
The oleomargarins, as you see, 
are (Continued on page 146) 


Vegetable butters have a food 
value and butter flavor that war- 
time housekeepers will welcome. 
They are both pure and healthful 
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Fill potato nests with creamed meat 
ot fish. Top with a star or dia- 
mond of cooked beet or green pep- 
per, cut out with tiny tin cutters 


Petateé, 


OTATOES were conserved, spar- 
ingly used, or entirely dropped 
from the menu last spring. But 
this winter the pendulum has 

taken a big swing in the opposite direc- 
tion. Potatoes are plentiful now and 
fairly cheap, and we are advised to use 
them freely, as one of the articles of 
food which can not well be sent across 
the water because they do not keep for 
a great length of time. We should, 
therefore, use them instead of other 
food products, similar in chemical com- 
position or caloric value, that may more 
satisfactorily take the long journey to 
our soldiers and our Allies. 

The agricultural portion of the com- 
munity—and almost every one was 
agricultural last year—rose nobly to 
the suggestion of the Food Administra- 
tion. Potato patches appeared as by 
magic in even the smallest back-yard 
gardens as well as in broad meadows 
and fields, and often self-respectingly 
ranged themselves where flowers or 
velvety lawn had hitherto held undis- 
turbed possession. We are rewarded 
for these substitutions and changes in 
our usual planting by being able this 
year to enjoy again our ordinary 
“baked, boiled, or mashed,” and are 
even urged to use the friendly tuber 
more freely than in years past, in 
various combinations and new dishes. 

Potatoes, although mostly starch and 
water, contain enough of the other es- 
sentials to make a pretty complete food 
fation, as instanced by the fact that 
they have so long been the main de- 
pendence of our friends of the Emerald 
Isle. Therefore, with a little thought as 
to combinations, and planning for ac- 
ceptable variety, potatoes may be used 
freely as the principal ingredient in 
Many main dishes, for breakfast, lunch- 


With the bottom of a small coffee cup 
or utensil of similar size dipped in flour, 
make depressions in the potato nests. 
Brush lightly with egg, and brown quickly, 
inahot oven. Place in well-greased pans 


Serve for luncheon a “potato volcano” with 
a cavity filled with Welsh rarebit. Covered 
with crums, it is lightly browned in a hot oven 


Savory pie is a new combination 
of left-over meat and potato. The 
crust is of crisp, browned potato. 
Top with potato marbles browned 


The. Main Dish 


By Florence Spring 





Lacking a pastry bag and tube, make 
potato nests by forming mashed potato 
into balls and flattening to a thick cake 











eon, or supper. Fried potatoes, pure 
and simple, make an excellent breakfast 
dish, and with fruit, cereal, muffins, and 
coffee furnish a meal that is substantial 
enough even for the man of the house 
starting off for a strenuous morning’s 
work. Do you know how to make per- 
fect Sautéd Potato? Many housewives 
do not, as proved by the leathery, pale, 
or fatty products that often masquerade 
under this name. Follow this recipe 
for delicious results: 

Dice in quarter- or half-inch pieces 
white, mealy, cold boiled potatoes. Do 
vou know the easiest and best way to 
dice potatoes or other cold vegetables? 
Holding one in the hollow of the left 
hand, with a small, sharp knife cut 
down nearly to the bottom in quarter- 
to half-inch slices. Then do the same 
in the opposite direction. Holding the 
long pieces of the potato together, 
rapidly slice across at regular distances, 
and in a moment your potato is evenly 
and perfectly diced. I give detailed 
directions because I have so often seen 
the long and laborious methods used 
to accomplish the same—or a less per- 
fect—result. Now season with salt, 
pepper, and finely minced parsley if 
desired, and add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of cold milk. Toss lightly, 
and tip into smoking-hot fat in a fry- 
ing-pan. Have just enough fat to be 
absorbed, and yet enough to produce 
a rich, golden brown. Experiment will 
show the right amount. Fry as rapidly 
as is consistent with good results. Toss 
lightly with a fork occasionally, that all 
sides of the cubes may be browned, and 
serve at once. Nothing spoils fried or 
sautéd potato like standing. Cold milk 
is added that the potato may brown 
more richly. As to the fat used, sau- 
szge, bacon, (Continued on puge 174) 


Fill each nest with a spoonful of chopped 
meat or fish of any kind, moistened with 
any preferred sauce. Serve at once, with 
a garnish, on a shallow serving-platter. 
This will be found ample for a main dish 
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In 


ITH the coming of spring— 


and especially this war-time 


spring—you should eat more 

onions. They well deserve 
their title of ‘‘spring tonic.”’ For in the 
onion is tied up a large amount of tissue- 
building material in the form of protein 
and mineral salts. Then, too, the starch 
content is high, giving heat and energy 
to the body. A word must also be spoken 
for the bulk of the onion, which aids so 
much in digestion, and for the essential 
oil which gives the onion its clear odor 
and flavor. In short, this vegetable con- 
tains so much that is nourishing and 
stimulating that it is necessary in the diet 
of both child and adult. Many an American 
housewife will confess that heretofore 
the onion has been given only a humble 
position at her table, perhaps as a season- 
ing, never as a main dish. Now she is to 
learn that the onion is a friend to tired 
appetites, that there is not one week of 
the year when it is out of season, that it 
may be served in a multiple of ways. 
What should we do without it? Our in- 
genuity is challenged to make some use 
of this nourishing little bulb. We can not 
afford to omit the onion from our diet, 
because it furnishes not only nourishing 
food, but healthful food. But further than 
this, no ban has been placed upon the 
onien by the Food Administration. There 
are onions in plenty and for all! The 
prices are low and within the reach of 
every American family. 

At the mere mention of the word 
“onion,” we are apt to think only of the 
little brown onion found in the markets 
the year round, but there are other varie- 
ties that may be had at various seasons. 

The white Bermuda and the large 
Spanish onions are in the market from 


Praise 


of 


By Dorothy Bb. Marsh 
ME: HOOVER says that if you eat 
: plentifully of such vegetables as 
onions, turnips, beets, potatoes, anc 
parsnips during this spring and summer, 
you will not only serve your country, 
but serve yourself as well. Are you going 
to do your part? Here we do ours by 
assuring you that, when properly pre- 
pared, there is no more delicious vegetable 
than the first one mentioned, the mis- 
understood onion. Read these recipes, 
then buy—or grow—onions and eat them. 
Every substitute saves meat and wheat. 
Goov HousekeepPinG INSTITUTE 


December until June, and what tastes 
better than these onions stuffed with meat 
or a vegetable? Then, too, we have the 
shallot, the leek, garlic, and chives; noth- 
ing adds more zest to the supper salad 
than just a bit of any of these. As for 
the little white onion, what can excel 
it in cream soup? On your next visit 
to market, order a goodly supply of onions, 
serve them in some new combination, and 
your family will surely ask for more. 
Before any combination dishes of which 
onion is the foundation are attempted, a 
word must be said about the preparation 
and cooking of plain boiled onions. As 
we all know, the onion has a very thin 
skin which peels off easily. Yet in our 
hurry we are apt to remove more than 
that thin skin, thus wasting a portion of 
the onion itself. The next time you are 
peeling onions, begin at the root end and 
be sure that only the thin skin is re- 
moved. Then the garbage can will not 
receive an over-allowance. 
In boiling onions there are several 


Onions for every purpose—Spanish 
or Bermudas to stuff, white ones to 
scallop, red for soup, scallion for salad 


Stuffed onions area 
main dish in them. 
selves. Many com. 
binations are po 
sible with white 
sauce or bread 
crums as a_ basis 


Onions 


methods which may be followed, depend- 
ing on personal preference. If the strong 
flavor is not objectionable, nothing tastes 
better than onions sprinkled with salt and 
steamed until tender. By this method 
little if any of the nutriment is lost. If 
the strong flavor is objectionable, place 
the onions, after being peeled, in an un- 
covered kettle, and pour over them enough 
boiling water to cover. Add salt, allow- 
ing one tablespoonful to each quart of 
water. Cook until tender, remove from 
the fire, and drain, being sure that not one 
drop of the onion stock is wasted, for what 
better way is there of being thrifty than 
by using this stock as a basis for cream 
soup? Have you ever tried boiling onions 
in a covered casserole? Many times the 
oven is being heated to cook a roast or 
other dish for dinner. If the onions are 
placed in a casserole, barely covered with 
boiling salted water, and put into the oven 
while the meat is cooking, not only is fuel 
conserved, but the onions have an w- 
usually delicious flavor. 

Nothing makes a meal more successful 
than a hot, fragrant, nourishing soup at 
the beginning. Onion soups are all this 
and a little more, for they add a unique 
relish. Of all the onion soups perhaps the 
Economy Soup is the best from the 
standpoint of conservation. The founda- 
tion is the onion stock left from the boiled 
onions. If this liquid is bottled and placed 
in a refrigerator, it will keep for several 
days. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
or margarin in a kettle and add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook until bub- 
bling, then add gradually one quart 0! 
stock made up of three cupfuls of onion 
liquid and one cupful of milk. Season 
with salt, pepper, and paprika, and serve 
piping hot with toasted bread or crackers 
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The first step in stufing onions is to peel 


them. Begin at the root end and carefully re- 


move the outer skin, that and nothing more 


Vegetable Onion Soup is so different 
that it tempts one to ask for more. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of fat in a kettle and 
add three medium-sized onions sliced 
thin. Cook until the onions are well 
browned, and then gradually add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix well, and 
add one quart of milk, a little at a time, 
stirring constantly. Cook until the soup 
becomes slightly thickened. Add one 
cupful of cooked carrots cut into thin 
strips, season to taste with salt, pepper, 
and paprika. Serve hot with crisp crackers. 

Did you ever serve onion soup with 
toast and melted cheese? If not, you will 
have a delicious surprise, Onion Soup 
au Gratin. With enough cold water to 
cover, simmer one pound of flank steak, 
cut into small pieces, until the stock is 
thick and flavorsome. Strain the stock 
through cheese-cloth and add one cupful 
of strained tometoes. Slice four onions 
and place in a casserole with two table- 
spoonfuls of fat. Cook in the oven until 
the onions are brown, then add the stock 
mixture, which has been well seasoned. 
Toast six slices of bread and lay on each 
slice a piece of cheese one-quarter of an 
inch thick. Lay the toast on top of the 
soup mixture in the casserole and place 
under the broiling-oven flame. Brown the 
cheese well and allow it to melt. Serve 
hot with a little grated cheese on top. 

Cream of Onion and Cheese Soup is a 
transformation of the ordinary onion soup. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of fat in a kettle 
and add four onions diced fine. Cook 
until the onions are browned. Then add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and one quart 
of milk, a little at a time, stirring con- 
stantly. When the soup is hot, add one 
cupful of grated cheese and stir until the 
cheese has thoroughly combined with the 
onion soup. Season well with salt, pepper, 
and paprika, and serve with crisp crackers 
or croutons on top. ‘This soup has a truly 
never-to-be-forgotten flavor. 

As a vegetable, the onion has no equal. 
The ways of preparing it are countless. 
Onions may be stuffed in many different 
ways, each way with its own special flavor. 
Meat, oysters, nuts, cheese, and shrimp 


Prepare the stuffing and fill the onion shell, 
packing the mixture in well. Allow the 
stuffing to round up over the top of the onion 


Steam or bake the onions in accordance with 
individual taste. If baked, cook in a covered 
casserole with water to cover the bottom 














Lae 


Remove from the water, cut a slice 
from the stem end, and scoop out 





























Next, pour boiling water over the onions, 
allowing one tablespoonful of salt to each 
quart of water. Let stand ten minutes 


make excellent stuffings when combined 
with white sauce or bread-crums. Thus 
the onion serves as a main dish, combining 
meat and vegetable. Tomatoes, mush- 
rooms, and celery may also be used for 
stuffing. For very dainty stuffed onions, 
the small white variety serves the pur- 
pose well. For meat and fish stuffing, 
either the large Spanish onions or the 
Bermuda onions are best. Certain direc- 
tions make the process of stuffing onions 
very simple. First of all, peel the onions, 
beginning at the root end and removing 
just a thin skin. Then place them in a 
kettle, pour over them sufficient boiling 
water to cover, and add salt, allowing one 
tablespoonful to each quart of water. 
Allow the onions to remain in this water 
ten minutes; in other words, allow them 
to parboil. At the end of this time, remove 
them and cut off a thin slice from the 
stem end of the onion. Then with a knife 
or scoop carefully remove the inside of the 
onion, leaving just the outside shell. Fill 
the onions with the stuffing, allowing the 
mixture to round slightly over the top of 
the onion. Sprinkle finely sifted bread- 
crums over the top of each onion and place 
a small piece of butter or margarin on 
top of each. The onions are now ready 
to becooked. They may either be steamed 
or baked in a covered casserole. If 
steamed, the onions do not get the golden 
brown which comes through baking, but 
more of the flavor of the onion is retained. 
If baked, place the onions in a casserole 
with just enough water to cover the bot- 
tom of the dish. Put on the cover, and 
bake the onions until tender, basting them 
frequently with the liquid in the bottom 
of the casserole. 

For Onion Stuffed with Oysters use six 
large Spanish onions. Remove the skin 
and parboil by the method described 
above. Remove from the water ana 
scoop out the centers. Place in a steamer, 
sprinkle with salt, and steam until tender. 
In the meantime melt two tablespoonfuls 
of fat and add two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Cook until bubbling. Then gradually 
add one and one-half cupfuls of cold milk. 
Cook. until thick. (Continued on page 117) 


As the final touch, sprinkle bread-crums over 
the top of each and put a piece of butter 
or margarin on top,-as shown on the left 


Below are onions ready to serve. They were 
cooked in the casseroles shown, lent for the 
purpose by the Rochester Stamping Company 
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Tested and See 


Approved 
RECIPES 


All) measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unizss other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


How Much Food Does One Need? 

Food values are measured in terms of heat. 
The unit of measurement is the calory. The child 
and the sedentary worker require fewer calories 
than the grown person and the one at hard or even 
moderate labor. The child under two requires 1050 
calories a day; from two to five, 1400; from six to 
nine, 1750; from ten to twelve, 2100; from here 
the requirements rise rapidly to 4200 calories a day 
for the man at hard labor, though the average is 
around 2800 for the boy and girl just under twenty 
and the man or woman who is fairly active.. An 
average “helping” of the simpler foods yields 100 
calories of heat. Let each meal contain fat, pro- 
tein, and carbohydrates. The calory values given 
with each recipe printed will enable you to plan 
menus that are right. 


Oxtail and Spaghetti 1506 Total Calories 
474 Protein Calories 
tablespoonful salt 
19 pound spaghetti teaspoonful white pepper 
1 medium-sized onion 4 teaspoonful paprika 
1 cupfu! canned tomatoes Few grains cayenne pepper 
1¢ cupful dry crums ” é: y ARAB: AUPE bb A ae 
ry el aaeeaall 


I ox-tall 


2 
2 


1 
1 
1 


Separate the ox-tail at the joints and cook it ee 


gently, in water to cover, until it is very tender. The entire staff of the Institute is enlisted under the United States Food Admin. 
About three hours’ cooking will be required. Re- testing new recipes adapted to your war-time needs. Do you fully realize the 
move the ox-tail, bring the stock to the boiling ing the confidence with which you may follow a printed recipe, of which the 
point, add the salt and the spaghetti, broken into 

short lengths. Cook the spaghetti until it is ten- 

der. Then add the meat cut from the bones and ° oe wee mn <6 T, Pe ee 

chopped, the onion minced, the tomatoes, and the War-Time Rucketame johny ate — Neorg Stuf 
pepper. Place all in a greased baking dish, cover flere ae 


PI oe Tae é , : 

] ‘ b c Z cupful whole-wheat flour 2 tablespoonft 

thinly with the crums, and bake three-quarters of > & E NK, ( ) As 1 cupful buckwheat flour or showtenion 
for 


istrai 
valu 
accu 


an hour. meal | I teaspoor 
Mrs. H. D. Mitchell, 5606 Kingsbury Bl., St. Louis, Mo. ee cine I cates 
__ cider vinegar 
War-time Rice Pudding 881 Total Calories A p of l 1 teaspoonful salt 
ot Protein Calories Mix all dry ingredients together, add molasses, 
a me Bee Any recipe called for will be sent shortening, milk, and lastly the vinegar. Beat 
: Senapecnind vesillaar for a three-cent stamp) hard and pour into a shallow, greased baking-pan; 
\4 bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


teaspoonful nutmeg 


14 cupful rice 


1g teaspooniu 


1 salt 
Sunday Breakfast “er . | > . 

Wash the rice well and mix all ingredients to- Stewed Prunes. Rachel F. Dahigren, Redding, Conn. bubt 
gether; pour into a buttered pudding-dish and bake sateen Muah be n= stan’ 
slowly, stirring occasionally, for about two hours. ‘ Nut Hash 1818 Total Calories ; 

) b Add 


s P ae Dinner : . ‘ 
One-fourth cupful of raisins may be added. Pot Roast of Beef with Vegetables 216 Protein Calorie sauc 


Mrs. Alfred Craib, 270 Dewitt St., Buffalo, N. Y. Bread and Butter | I quart chopped cooked 2 tablespoonfuls minced > 
4 Lettuce Salad Crackers potatoes onion ture 
m ; ‘ . War-time Rice Pudding 1 cupful chopped celery 2 tablespoonfuls peanut into 
Bran and Rye Gems 1859 Total Calories ‘ Supper I — ae nut-meats — ale cru 
176 Protein Calorie: ‘Tomato Rarebit 1 cupful milk 2 tablespoontuls drippings = 
1 cupful bran 1 te * afl. he . Sour Gherkins Crackers 1 shredded green pepper Pepper and salt to taste be u: 
cu 1 Tal saspoontul Daking-pow- P ys y Turicte _ . . . . 
Scena oye owe i" 8-1 Barley and Nut Twists Tea Put the drippings into a fiying-pan, add 
oe Spe flour 3 ae spoonfuls molasses Monday iiiciitihente Breakfast the onion, and fry until a deep yellow. Now 
cnr Sypelgey : ae Rolled Oats ' Whole Milk add _ the peanut butter and milk, stir constantly Pum 
i ne Bran and Rye Gems Coffee until all come to a boil, then put in the potato, Pudi 
Mix all dry ingredients together thoroughly, add ; Luncheon celery, nut meats, and green pepper, having them 2cu 
molasses, shortening melted, and sour milk. Beat oees ee ot Foss well seasoned with salt and pepper and thoroughly 1g cu 
well, and pour into greased gem-pans; bake in a Honey and Nut Gingerbread mixed. Let cook slowly for half an hour, stirring 
hot oven about 25 minutes. Cocoa occasionally, on the back of the range; and serve M 
Mrs. A. M. Little, 1320 Highland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. ‘ reser very hot. Mrs. E. A. Lyons, Putney, Vt. uppe 
ottage Pie 
Stewed Parsnips Bread and Butter quar 
Baked Corned Beef Hash 2045 Total Calories Rhubarb Shortcake Honey and Nut 3997 Total Calories milk 
837 Protein Calories Tyeres,, so Sl Breakfast Gingerbread 300 Protein Calories 
: Ominy with Dates oe a 
3 cupfuls cooked corned 2 tablespoonfuls butter or Buciwirent Johnny-( sae 1 cupful honey 2 eggs a. 
beef, chopped drippings Whole Milk J ? Coffee 4s cupful butter or a mar- 2 teaspoonfuls _baking- 
I medium-sized onion 1% cupfuls milk I “a garin powder — 
6 medium-sized potatoes 2 teaspoonfuls salt Split Pea Sor coos ree 8 Cracker: 1 cupful cold water 1 teaspoonful ginger 
lg teaspoonful pepper gy tee - Pree ¢ sbi sig oe «ers 2 cupfuls whole-wheat flour 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
; : : Apple Graham Cracker Pudding 1 cupful chopped nuts 14 teaspoonful soda 
Grease a casserole, place in the bottom the chopped Dinner 14 teaspoonful salt 
: : 1 ° reamed addock ad otatoes : 
meat, add the onion minced, then slice on top Creamed —_ — Potato _ Cream the butter and honey together. Add the 
the raw potatoes. Season each layer ot potatoes Bread and Butter Spinacl eggs well beaten. Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
with butter, salt,and pepper. Pour milk over all. Carrot Pic together, and add alternately with the water. Add 
Cover and bake until milk is absorbed and potatoes Wednesday “ akfast the chopped nuts last. Bake in a moderate ovel 
are tender. Beda SMalea Gareal Vhe ; for forty-five minutes, or until done. 
Vrs. J. D. R. Steven, 6 2nd fa ive 1 Raised Rye Roll ff Vrs. James Rennie, Lon 
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istration as Kitchen Soldiers. They are busily at work FOR YOU, evolving and 
value that their work may be to you in saving time and material and in establish- 
accuracy has already been proved? Our tests eliminate waste in your kitchen 


Stuffed Beets 1103 Total Calories 


120 Protein Calorics 


6 large beets Few slices green pepper 





3 carrots Salt, pepper, paprika 
I onion 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
I cupful corr 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 


1 cupful milk margarin 
14 cupful dry bread-crums 

Cook the beets in boiling salted water until ten- 
der. Remove the skin and scoop out the centers. 
Cook the carrots and onion, finely diced, until ten- 
der. Make a white sauce by melting the butter 
and adding the flour. Cook until it begins to 
bubble. Add the cold milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until all starchy flavor is removed. 
Add the cooked carrots, onion, and corn to the white 
sauce. Fill the cavity of each beet with this mix- 
ture and sprinkle the top with bread-crums. Put 
into a hot oven just long enough to brown the 
crums. The scooped-out centers of the beets may 
be used for creamed beets or beet salad. 

Mrs. B. L. Bender, 1014 Second Ave., Venice, Cal. 


Pumpkin Tapioca 1195 Total Calories 
Pudding 88 Protein Calories 
2 cupful wed pumpkin 4 teaspoonful ginger 
(2 cupf 1 sugar I teaspoonful cinnamon 

9 teaspoonful salt _ _ % cupful granulated tapioca 

2cupfuls milk 

Mix ingredients in the order given. Put in the 
upper part of a double boiler and steam three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve hot or cold with top 
milk or cream. Canned pumpkin may be used. 
Mrs. Archibald Mac Millan, 2001 Fifth Ave., Bay City, Mich. 







Apple Graham Cracker 1240 Total Calories 


udding 125 Protein Calories 
10 Grah ur rackers 14 teaspc onful cinnamon 
4 medium-sized apples 14 teaspoonful nutmeg 


2 cupfuls milk 
ep le five crackers in the bottom of a greased 
‘aking-dish. Cover with the apples, sliced fine. 
Sprinkle with spices. Crumble the other crackers 
Over the top and pour the milk over all. Bake until 
pully, and the apples are done. 


| \lfred Craib, 270 Dewitt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Luncheon 
Macedoine Dried Beef 
Barley and Date Twists Tea 
Dinner 
New England Boiled Dinner with 
Corned Beef, Potatoes, Cabbage, 
and Carrots 
Rye Bread and Butter 
Pumpkin Tapioca Pudding 





Thursday Preakfayf 
Cooked Cereal with Figs Top Milk 
Corn Bread Coffee 

Luncheon 

Escalloped Cabbage and Cheese 

Rye Popovers Rhubarb Sauce 
Dinner 
Baked Corneg Beef Hash 

Stuffed Beets 3read and Butter 
Bread Pudding with Lemon Sauce 
Friday Breakfast 

Baked Dried Apricots ’ 
Oatmeal Top Milk 


Rye Pancakes Sirup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Parsnip Chowder Crackers 
Gingerbread Cocoa Shells 


Dinner 
Salmon and Potato Balls 
Sweet Pickles Creamed Peas 
Bread and Butter 
Fruit Salad 
Saturday Breakfast 
French Toast Sirup 
Baked Bananas Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked Kidney Beans 
Pepper Relish Steamed Corn Bread 
Tea 
Dinner 
Oxtail and Spaghetti 
Dressed Lettuce 
Tapioca Cream 


Sunday Breakfast 
Economicai Omelet 
Thin Corn Cake Coffee 
Dinner 
Stuffed Forequarter of Mutton 
Tossed Potatoes Carrots 


Bread and Butter 
Cottage Pudding Chocolate Sauce 
Supper 


Cheese Dreams Olives 
Cocoa 











For War-Time 
Saving and 


ECONOMY 


Recipes for this department may be submitted ty 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable manuscripts. 


1898 Total Calories 
305 Protein Calories 
3 hard-cooked eggs, sliced Salt and pepper 
144 cupfuls cooked green 114 tablespoonfuls flour 
peas ‘ 1}4 tablespoonfuls butter 
114 cupfuls milk or margarin 
6 slices bread 6 thin slices bacon 


Melt the butter, add the flour, and cook until it 
begins to bubble. Add the cold milk gradually, 
stirring constantly. Add the peas, and season well. 
Toast six slices of bread, and pour the white sauce 
and peas over it. Heap the hard-cooked eggs, sliced 
thin in the middle of each slice. Cut the slices of 
bacon into one-half inch slices and fry them until 
crisp. Sprinkle the bacon over the peas, and pour 
one teaspoonful of bacon fat over the eggs of each 
serving. Garnish with parsley. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Kyle, 410 Wesifield Avz., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Macedoine Dried Beef 
- 
1 cupful rice 


Creamed Eggs with Peas 


1980 Total Calories 
340 Protein Calories 
16 cupful dried beef 
2 cupfuls canned peas 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
114 cupfuls milk 1 cupful finely diced cooked 
4 tablespoonfuls butter carrots 
or a margarin Salt, and pepper 
Boil rice in plenty of boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain and dry in warm oven. Heat peas 
and carrots in two tablespoonfuls of butter. Melt 
the remaining butter, add the flour, cook until bub- 
bling, add the milk gradually, stirring constantly. 
Cook untid thickened. Stir in the dried beef, which 
has been pulled apart into small pieces. Season 
dried beef gravy and vegetables with salt and 
pepper to taste. Arrange rice in the center of the 
platter, garnish with the peas and carrots, pour 
dried beef gravy over rice. Enough to serve six 
generously. 
Mrs. J. B. Anderson, 416 E. 7th St., Hastings, Nebr. 


1766 Total Calories 
640 Protein Calories 
I pint milk 


Creamed Haddock and 
Potatoes with Cheese 
3 cupfuls shredded cooked 

haddock 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 cupfuls cold, cooked pota- or margarin 

toes 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
Seasoning 16 cupful cheese 

Combine the shredded haddock and cold potatoes 
cut into fine pieces. Make a white sauce by melting 
the butter and adding the flour. Cook until it be- 
gins to bubble, and then add the cold milk gradually. 
Cook until of creamy consistency; add the cheese, 
cut into small pieces, and cook until the cheese is 
melted. Season to taste. Mix with the haddock 
and potato. Put into a buttered shallow baking- 
dish, and bake in a moderate oven until it is 
browned. 

Elisabeth Morrison, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


4o1g Total Calories 


Barley and Nut Twists 
346 Proiein Calories 


14 cupful honey 1 teaspoonful salt 
14 cupful corn sirup lg teaspoonful ground 
I egg nutmeg 
34 cupful buttermilk 14 cupful chopped nuts 
3% cupfuls barley flour I tablespoonful melted 
3 teaspoonfuls baking- shortening 


powder 16 teaspoonful soda 

Cream together the melted shortening, honey and 
sirup. Add the egg beaten very light, and the but- 
termilk mixed wjth the soda. Mix the dry ingredi- 
ents thoroughly and add to the mixture. Lastly 
add the chopped nuts. Roll out on a floured 
board to one-quarter inch thickness. Cut into 
strips one-half inch wide and six inches long. 
Roll like bread sticks, fold and twist. Fry in deep 
fat until a golden brown. Raisins, currants, figs, or 
dates may be used to vary the recipe. 

Mrs. Walter Wheeler, 4141 Colfax Ave., S.. Minneape lis, 
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The simplest of vegetable chowders can be 
made unusually attractive by the help of a 
few vegetable cutters. Use the pieces that 
are most easily cut for the major quantity 


Sea mussels are comparative strangers here. 
They come ina clump, should be scrubbed 
and ready for the steamer, then opened, 
and you have tender morsels for a chowder 


traveler to the coast resorts of 


New England would feel that his visit 
had been complete unless he had tasted the 
wonderful clam and fish chowders for which 
these places are famous. New York is cele- 
brated for a clam chowder very different 
from that of New England, but none the less 
delicious. The South has its gumbo soups, 
which are chowder-like in their consistency. 

The chowder is not new to us, but now 
isthe time to revive it and serve it more 
often and in more variety than ever be- 
fore, because, made as it should be made, 
it is a wholesome and an almost complete 
meal. Too often has it been used in the 
past as the beginning of a more or less 
elaborate dinner. Now we must raise it 
to a higher place in our-esteem and use 
it as the main dish of many a war-time 
dinner. Any of the chowders included in 
this article will make the basis for an ex- 
cellent meatless meal. 

The regulation rule for chowder calls 
for salt fat pork in the making. This is a 
product which is needed in large quan- 
tities by our armies, because it can be so 
easily kepi and shipped. I have found, 
however, that delicious chowders can be 
made by using one of the hardened vege- 
table fats in place of the pork, provided 
special care is taken with the seasoning. 
The amount of fat used in the chowder 
should depend upon the 
character of the chief in- 
gredient used.  Parsnips 
have only half the fat con- 
tent that clams have. Con- 
sequently a chowder made 
from the parsnip will re- 
quire more fat than a clam 
chowder. 

Any of the chowders 

r varied in appear- 
cutting the vege- 

different ways. In 
ase it is not practical 
potatoes for a 
When 
a endency to 

and mushy. 


HAT dish can be mentioned 
which is more typically Amer- 


ican than the chowder? No 


th 
Une 
sliced, 


to judge one’s loyalty by 
meat one 
es but with an injunction laid upon 
the American people to let our soldiers 
and our Allies have meat first, it is the 
part of loyalty to turn to substitutes. 
Here is one that entails no 
Chowders are of infinite variety and can 
be deliciously made without a trace of 
meat. We urge you to try these. 
Goop Hovusekeepinc INstTITUT! 


r: isn’t wise 


e€ amount of eats—or 


sacrifice. 


Dicing is a much better method to em 
ploy. Potato balls or cones, which can be 
made with the help of a small inexpensive 
tool, are equally good. An ornamental 
chowder, especially in the case of carrot 
chowder, may be produced by the use of 
the fancy vegetable cutters. These can be 
bought in many shapes. 

The chowder which is served as the main 
dish should contain less liquid than the 
chowder used in place of the dinner soup. 
For the former, I have evolved a basic rule; 
no matter what vegetable or fish is used, 
this general plan can be followed. Use 
two or four tablespoonfuls of a hardened 
vegetable fat or good clarified drippings, 
the amount depending upon the character 
of the chief ingredient of the chowder. 
Place the fat directly in the kettle or stew 


To skin any fish, first remove the fins 
and narrow strip along the back, and 
start at the bony projection near the gills 


The Great 


Americ Can 


CHOWDE 


By Mabel J. 


Crosby 


pan in which the chowder is to be cooked. 
In the fat cook for about five minutes one 
medium-sized onion, chopped. Add two 
cupfuls of potatoes diced into half-inch 
cubes or cut into fancy shapes as suggested 
above. Together with the potatoes add 
two cupfuls of boiling water. If raw ma- 
terial like fish is being used for the chow- 
der, cook the potatoes until they are half 
done, then add two cupfuls of fish and 
simmer ten minutes. If cooked material, 
s previously cooked vegetable or canned 
fish, is being used, cook the potatoes until 
nearly done, ten to fifteen minutes, then 
add two cupfuls of vegetable. If any raw 
vegetable such as celery is used, add it 
with the potatoes. At this point in the 
chowder-making, add two cupfuls of * 

milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls « 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, fs 
one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika. Thicken 
the chowder slightly with one tablespoon- 
ful of butter or margarin, and one table- 
spoonful of flour, blended well together. 
To blend, melt the butter in a small sauce- 
pan, add the flour, and cook till bubbling, 
then add spoonfuls of liquid from the 
chowder until it is of a consistency to pour 
into the chowder itself. Cook the chow- 
der from three to five minutes longer and 
serve at once. Chowders are generally 
served with split common or Boston 
crackers. Pilot bread is sometimes the 
choice. The crackers may be added to 
the chowder just before serving, if de 
sired. Some prefer to soak 
them in enough cold milk 
to moisten before adding. 
This recipe will serve four 
people as the main part of 
the meal. Any materials 
which blend well together 
can be combined to make 
a chowder. But this same 
foundation can always be 
used. The following te 
cipes are illustrative o 
some of the possible com- 

binations, 

A fish chowder is per- 
haps the best known 0 
all chowders. Select fish 
(Continu d on pag 178) 








Use prepared, sweetened 
coconut instead of sugar in 
desserts. It replaced one- 
fourth cupful of sugar in 
the cake shown at the left 
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OCONUT is the latest thing in ON’T be discouraged! 1 -” Protein Total 
new foods to interest the house- slogans — Save the Fats, Save the ponders Semel sa any anes 
Leene rf Americ: or Sugars, Save the Meats—are not so ee Bee tS Contin inion Bis 
> Keepers Of America. Just at lis} : 2 il. f food Tomato Jelly Salad (without lettuce or 
at e . e lis -arten! y ¢ rs ir Wh s ¢ > dr -sing 4 I22 322 
this time we must ke alert to disheartening aiter all, for new foods are Coconut Tomato-Jelly Salad (without 
? . ° - awaiting your trial. If you welcome them, lettuce or dressing 142 845 
every possible means of conserving and si . : ; i “sa Stuffed Tomatoes 46 340 
ki r h ats. fats ; 1 a are try them, and use them often, you will Stuffed Tomatoes with Coconut 66 863 
oe mg es ol meats, lats, and sugars. learn new food habits and enioy new Stuffed Peppers 106 600 
The nutritive value of nuts is extremely palate sensations Se a 2 ah hae pias ea: 
cooked. high, and when suitably prepared they Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE Phe recipes for this list of delicious dishes 
ites one may form substitutes for meat to a con- are as follows: 
dd two siderable extent, for they resemble meat cessory in fancy cookery, but as a staple Cream ot Tomato Coconut Soup 
ilf-inch in containing much protein and fat in food. We must learn to use it as such. ! pint canned tomatoes 1 slice onion 
rested all bulk , , ° I pint milk 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
BSestec smal Dulk. A can of coconut contains one cupful 14 teaspoo..ful soda 2 tablespoonfuls mara 
es add In this country many people have made of shredded coconut and one-half cupful 12 cupful freshly grated garin ful salt 
> ona ¢ P m ee. lh = a 1). Tp : ° coconut I teaspoonful sal 
iW ma- use of the peanut and walnut as meat and_ of coconut milk. The coconut itself can > teaspoonfuls sugar 14 teaspoonful pepper 
- chow- fat substitutes, but the coconut and be used in various ways and is especially Melt the margarin in a sauce-pan, add flour, 
re half almond are usually associated with the adapted for use in main dishes rather than and cook till bubbling; add cold milk gradually, 
sh and making of confections and sweets of all in desserts, while the coconut milk can be _ stirring constantly until thickened. Add 
aterial, kinds. Perhaps the reason that thecoconut used to replace part of the milk called for coconut. Cook tomatoes with onion, sugar, 
canned has long been relegated to this use is in puddings and cakes. The fo lowing list "4 seasoning, for fifteen minutes. Add soda 
S until because until comparatively recently most showing the chemical composition of -_ - on ¥ ee Combine mixtures 
: S q ? : : a slowly and serve ¢ nce. 
s, then of the coconuts used in this country have coconuts will convince the housewife *°™ @"©@ Serve at once 
ny raw been imported. This, no doubt, led to the of their food value. Coconut Tomato-Jelly Salad 
ac . vale » 7 » Tee ot . P ans an 2 tablespoonfuls granu- teaspoonful sug: 
add it more prevalent use of the so-called Chemical Composition of Coconuts 2 tablanpooshi g eenpratel sane 
in the ‘shredded’? coconut, which is obtainable iat ml ime a °° 
of hot in packages. Since most of this variety Sy og 1 teaspoonful salt Lettuce _ 
uls ol of coconut is prepared with a certain $: zy 2 cupful cold ples Mayonnaise ; 

“r, and percentage of sugar, it must necessarily Fs Us 33 Stew and strain the tomatoes, add salt and 
hicken be used in the concoction of sweet dishes $ = =: = sugar. Soak the gelatin in the cold water for fif- 
sed 1 - swee 5 s 3: = 28 Bs . F 
spoon. | engl hae th adic a Ges. - 5 § = 8 & = $= teenminutes. Pour the hotstrained tomato over 
‘tele A lew years ago, however, t housands CRE portion “ 1h-1 $-7 so'6 200 1; 104 280 it andstir tillallis dissolved. Add the coconut. 
h e- of coco-palms were planted in Florida, As purchased 48.8 7.2 2.9 25.9 14.3 .9 53 1372 Pour into small cups which have been wet in 
ether. and already many of them are bearing, ¢,,. US m® 1, cold water. Chill. Place on lettuce leaves and 
ree so that we do not now have to depend As purchase: 37.3 8.9 3.6 31.7 17-5 1.0 65 1686 garnish top of each with mayonnaise dressing. 

»D1Ng, entirely upon h 4 in yore ic . coc ; Coconut milk © 92 7 . Cs 1.6 8 3 152 
. th y uj the importation ol coconuts. et towel Stuffed Tomatoes 

< en, too, there has been introduced on As purchased = 3.5 6 3 57-4 31-5 1.3 TI4 3°34 6 medium-sized tomatoes 14 cupful freshly grated 
D pout the market moist, unsweetened, canned The caloric value of dishes both with and 1 cupful cooked rice | «coconut 
chow- coconut, which is the coconut freshly without the addition o° fresh or freshly grated 72 cupful chopped celery Seasoning 
or and grated and canned in the coconut milk canned coconut will quickly show the ad- ee out ay pr mager chop ps pulp 
erally like any other vegetable 4 Thjc ditional food value which the coconut supplies. and mix it with the rice, celery, and coconut. 

) an) er vegetable product. This oe ere SGI Sates “11 

soston can be used just as the fresh coconut is in . " ant Aileen Meleian with commis — 
+5 the ‘| : pilin bps : Fresh coconut and freshly grated canned if needed. Stuff the tomatoes with the mixture. 
led to the semi-tropics, where it Aisa real food coconut may be used in radically new Place in a pan close together, add just a bit of 
1e te standby. For in the regions where the ways. They blend well in stuffing for to- hot water, and bake until tender but not until 
if "8 coconut is grown it is not used as an ac- matoes and peppers, in salads and soups they fall apart. (Continued on page 144) 
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TESTED HELPS 
FOR 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


ECAUSE of limited space it is pos- 

sible to illustrate on the page of 
Tested Helps only a few of the products 
tested during the month. During last 
month washing-machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, a combination gas and coal range, and 
electrical devices, in addition to numerous 
small articles, were put toa careful test. All 
products that pass the tests are published 
in the InstITUTE bulletins. ‘‘ Household 
Engineering,” at 30 cents per copy is com- 
plete to January 1, 1918; while a new 
quarterly covering the past three months 
will be ready for sale April 15th, at five 
cents per copy. Send for these books if 
you desire to secure the complete service 
of the Institute. They are published at 
a nominal cost in order that all may be 
able to share in our service. 


HE Success Oil Heater is truly a 

success. It is a radiant type of oil 
heater, having the usual round-wick burner 
and glass chimney. It is constructed of 
blued steel, with four nickel-plated feet; 
and there is a corrugated copper reflector 
which reflects the heat out into the room, 
and also reflects the light, so that the heater 
lamps help to illuminate a room. The 
size of the heater is about nine inches deep 
and twenty-two inches high. It is fur- 
nished with one, two, or three burners, 
and is equipped with two nickel-plated car- 
rying handles. If it is to be a permanent 
fixture, there is an outlet for connection 
with a flue. The oil container is made of 
brass. For the first time the principle of 
heating that makes use of the efficient 
reflector familiar in the gas heater is 
adapted to oil heater construction. 


““ TeLIP-FLOP” Toaster is an electric 

toaster which mechanically turns 
the toast. It is entirely made of nickel- 
plated metal except for the four feet, which 
are ebonized wood. The sides are hinged 
on the bottom of the toaster, and the 
motion of opening and shutting them 
automatically turns the toast, so that 
bread may be toasted on both sides. 


A stretcher on which to dry 
woolen socks is a guaranty 
that they will not shrink, but 
be good as new after washing 


Paper towels are very useful 
in the kitchen. They are out 
of the way in this cabinet, 
and yet easily obtainable 


ASCE tam 


For the first time, here is an oil heater that 
uses the reflector principle. And it does 
more than heat a room: it helps to light it, too 


A toaster that turns the slices of bread me- 
chanically is shown at the left. You do not 
need to touch the bread while toasting it 


In the central picture below is a vacuum 
cleaner with an especially strong suction 
adapted for use on heavy rugs and carpets 


OCK Stretcher. Woolen socks are 
Y popular for sports and outdoor wear 
because of their softness and warmth, but 
they are not easy to launder. If, how- 
ever, they are dried on a stretcher as illus- 
trated, the socks will not shrink, but re- 
tain shape and size. ‘The stretcher is of 
hard wood shaped to fit a sock and is 
made with the grain of the wood on the 
slant so as to prevent splitting. Furnished 
in different sizes. 

COTTISSUE Paper Towel Cabinet. 

Oftentimes a soft, absorbent paper 
towel proves more convenient and sani- 
tary than a linen one, especially in the 
kitchen, where one’s hands are in and out 
of water frequently. A paper towel cabinet 
is made of pressed steel, painted an olive 
green. There is a hinged ledge at the bot- 
tom of the cabinet. Move this up and 
down once, and the edge of the towel will 
appear. No effort is required to draw out 
the towel, so even wet hands will not tear it. 


“4 TACUNA” Baby Twin Cleaner. 

This type of vacuum cleaner is 
capable of a very strong suction. Instead 
of the usual dust bag attached to the 
handle, the bag of this machine is enclosed 
in a metal container mounted in front of 
the fan. In this way the dirt is drawn into 
the bag without going through the fan, 
preventing the possibility of the fans 
being clogged by the dirt. The motor 1s 
a Westinghouse and has an aluminum 
housing. The wheels are _ ball-bearing, 
and rubber-tired; the nozzle is adjustable 
to different thicknesses of carpet. The 
handle is made of ebonized wood. The 
grip is held to the handle by an aluminum 
piece which serves also as the switch 
housing. Machines of this type are 
adapted for use on heavy rugs and carpets. 
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LEAN babies ate better babies. 
Fresh, sweet clothes they must 
have every day, in order to keep 

well and happy. But the neces- 

sary washing is often a big worry to 
the young mother, who finds herself con- 
fronted with the problem of finding a place 
in her already busy day for the new duties. 
It is possible, however, to simplify this 
washing to a great extent by a little plan- 
ning. If the mother is wise, she will sacri- 
fice elaborate trimmings, that not only 
require much labor over the ironing-board, 
but also cause discomfort to the baby. 
She will spend any extra money on diapers 
and simple little slips. A regular schedule 
for the week will save unnecessary wash 
ing. The following one may prove helpful. 
It has already proved practical for a city 
mother who lives in an apartment and 
must plan her work carefully if her baby’s 
daily outing is to be ; 
accomplished. 


SCHEDULE: 
Monday —- wash 
diapers; wash two 
shirts, bands, and 
bootees or stockings. 
Tuesday (wash - 
day)—wash diapers, 
and all other soiled 
clothes, including 
bed clothes; wash 
one shirt, band, flan- 
nel skirts, and other 
woolens if necessary. 
Wednesday 
(ironing day). ; 
Thursday—w ash 
diapers; wash two 


shirts, bands, and 
the bi otees or stock- 
ings. 

Friday cleaning 


Wee One's 


Here is all the equipment necessary to wash and iron Baby’s clothes. The result 
should be as exquisite a bit of workmanship as if achieved by an expensive laundress 


Laundry 


By Elva D. Hoover 


Saturday—wash all soiled clothes, in- 
cluding bed clothes. If wash-day seems too 
full, the woolens may be washed now in- 
stead of on that day. Iron this lot of clothes 
either on the same day, or on Monday. 

The schedule is arranged so that one 
semi-weekly washing falls on the regular 
wash-day, and ironing and cleaning days 
are left free. If the regular washing is 
done on Monday, the schedule can be re- 
arranged as necessary. In order to carry 
out this schedule the mother should pro- 
vide: 5 dozen diapers, 7 or 8 dresses, 3 or 4 
flannel skirts, 3 shirts, 3 bands, 3 pairs of 
stockings or bootees, 4 nightgowns. 


Everything within arm’s reach; every- 
thing ready when Baby is to be washed 
and dressed—that is the result guaran- 
teed by this home-made rack fashioned 
in the Institute from a clothes-horse 











ge 


The stains that are apt to soil the baby’s 
clothes and the method for removing them 
are as follows: 

Milk—wash out in cold water; hot 
water sets the stains, and the garments 
soon become yellowed. 

Oil—wash in warm water and soap. 

Urine—tinse out in cold water while 
fresh. Wash in warm water and soap. 
Do not let flannel skirts stand too long be- 
fore washing, and be sure each time that 
the stain is all out; if it once gets set by the 
heat of the iron, it will be hard to remove. 
Sometimes alcohol will help. 

Vaseline—if fresh, warm water and soap 
will remove it; if boiled, try kerosene or 
turpentine. 

Soil on woolens—rub spots with soap 
jelly, and soak ten or fifteen minutes in 
warm suds. It is not well to soak woolens 
too long on account of shrinkage, but this 
is better than try- 
ing to rub the stain 
out. 

Diapers should 
never be used a sec- 
ond time without 
washing, as they ir- 
ritate the baby’s 
tender skin. Do not 
allow them to stand 
dry until wash-day. 
They should be 
washed out . with 
white soap and cold 
water as soon as 
soiled, in the toilet 
where _ possible. 
Rinse and _ soap 
and put them into a 
covered enamel pail. 
There will be less 
likelihood of mildew 
if they are kept in 
plenty of cold water 
(Cont'd on page 182) 
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Flowers have sprung up on Paris 
hats as thick as daisies strew a 
meadow, as witness this little 
turban of pale yellow blossoms 


French Openings Continue the Straight Silhouette with Panels and 
Tunics to Vary It; Sleeves Are Shorter, Necks Higher, 
and 1830 Charm Vies with Oriental Vagary 


HE spring clothes are rife with new 

ideas. Although there is no strik- 

ing change in the silhouette, the 
French openings were even more interesting 
than usual. With rare good taste the de- 
signers have shown patriotism by adher- 
ing to the straight line—thus securing 
conservation of material—and have made 
the new models more than usually charm- 
ing by strict attention to detail. 


Skirt, Sleeve, Neck 


Broadly speaking, the skirts are some- 
what narrower, but so handled that they 
permit comfortable walking. Over these 
narrow skirts tunics, panels, and draperies 
are used, and in the tailored models plaited 
sections are let in at the sides, and plaited 
apron panels are used in the front and back. 
Some of the great French houses, notably 
Redfern, have drawn the waist-line in a 
trifle. Almost without exception there is 
variety in sleeves, with the shorter sleeve 
and the bell sleeve quite usurping the 
place of the long, tight sleeve we have 
had recently. This does not mean that 
we will not have long, tight sleeves, as 
some smart models still show them, but 
they will find many rivals. The neck-line, 
too, is showing changes. The collarless 
neck, which has been so smart, we shall 
still have, but side by side with it in 
popularity will be a roll collar high in the 
back and open in the front. Or, as in one 
attractive Lanvin model of silk jersey and 
tricotine—a smart combination of ma- 
terials—the collar buttons to the throat 
with the turn-over section forming a soft 
roll to flare out becomingly-on each side. 


The Eton Versus The Box Coat 


A number of Paris houses are showing 
smart straight coats unbelted, with a 
rather full back and bell sleeves. In con- 
trast to this coat, which may be hip length 
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or longer, is the youthful Eton which has 
sprung up in America, and which has its 
prototype in the Zouave jackets shown 
by some of the French houses The belted 
coat is also with us, and this season shows 
its variations and attractive new length 
as illustrated in the models on the oppo- 
site page. Or again, a belt, which is not a 
be t, but rather a suggestion of it, is used, 
as in the suit at the upper left on page 71. 


The Spring Frock 


Briefly, there are three types of spring 
frock, the tailored model of tricotine or 
serge combined with satin, which is very 
smart this season in beige or putty color 
over dark blue or black; the serge or trico- 
tine tailored dress; the silk frock, which 
may be of black satin draped on smart 
lines, navy blue figured foulard un- 
trimmed save for a collar of solid color to 
match the figure; and the printed Geor- 
gette crépe which again tends toward navy 
blue and beige tones. But as the great 
French designers set the styles for the 
world, it is interesting to know briefly 
the predominating note of each French 
col’ection as to line and color, too. 


Paquin’s Spring Clothes 

Madame Paquin’s collection is a par- 
ticularly attractive one and shows a color- 
ful use of embroideries. The silhouette 1s 
straight, with the tailored clothes showing 
the use of plaits, and of jackets which 
reach from the hips to the knees. In her 
dresses short sleeves are a new note, while 


in color she uses beige and navy blue, and _ 


occasionally a bright petunia shade. 
Premet’s Collection 
. o . 4 loc 
One-piece frocks with draped girdles, 
often cut in one piece with the skirt and 
wrapped about the waist, are shown by 
this house. Again short sleeves are to be 
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noticed, widening below the elbow. In 
the tailored suits the skirts are narrow, 
sometimes plaited, and sometimes sug- 
gesting a pouchy drapery to the knee. 
With them are worn narrow, straight 
coats relieved by gaily striped waistcoats. 
According to Doucet 

There is a wearableness as well as sump- 
tuousness in the models shown by Doucet. 
This season straight, loose, kimono-sleeved 
frocks, belted across the front only, are a 
noticeable feature, as are the one-piece 
frocks with high, tight collars. Tailored 
coats are narrow, and the evening dresses 
are of brocades with pulled-back drapery. 


Worth’s New Models 


The frocks for the first spring wear are 
made in one niece over a narrow foundation 
of a different color. Some models show 
loose panels on the hips, while others are of 
tussur trimmed with a drawn-work plaid. 
Evening dresses have great dignity; nar- 
row, draped skirts of metal brocade have a 
train, and frequently a draped or wrapped 


bodice is 2 feature of especial notice. 


necessary, say the 

be without a vest 

, and one may wear a 
suit above. The suit is 
vest striped black and 
ves veer toward the bishop 


Short Sleeves Favored by Jenny 
The silhouette in the models of Jenny 
varies somewhat. The one-piece frocks, 
which are straight, show a belted waist- 
line, while the afternoon frocks have a 
pulled-back drapery and distinctly short 
sleeves. She also introduces the trouser 
skirt, with a front panel passing between 
the ankles and caught to the back. Other 
French dressmakers have shown the trouser 
effect in negligées. There is an oriental 
tendency to be found here and there, 
perhaps due to the taking of Jerusalem— 
for there never was a momentous event 

not reflected in some way by fashion. 


Lanvin Favors Straight Lines 


Jeanne Lanvin not only shows straight 
lines, but lines with very little fit to them. 
She uses three-quarter sleeves and a 
rather low waist-line, and permits some 
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knitting bags reading, “War Sav Stamp 
Sold Here’; they take orders a ere, give 
the applicant a card to fill out, he War 
Savings Stamps are delivered by the postman. 
Write to your local Director of War S nes f 
the white satin square and the cards, 

your part by helping to 
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The Paris openings said draped skirt, wrapped 
waist, and combination of plain and figured 
foulard, and here they are in the lovely frock 
below with a blue bodice dotted with SC 
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fulness in the back, which is girdled in the 
front. The coats of the tailored suits are 
three-quarter length and more, while the 
skirts have smocking on the upper part. 
Slits at the sides give the necessary width 
for walking. Foulard and mousseline de 
soie she combines, as well as étincelants with 
serge and solid with printed charmeuse. 


Redfern Shows Closer Fit 


The models of Redfern’s collection are 
somewhat fitted at the waist-line, but show 
some fulness in the skirts over narrow 
foundations. In tailored suits, the skirts 
are medium width and often button on the 
sides. The straight jackets are short, or 
three-quarter length, with waistcoats of 
chamois or satin which form the trimming. 


Paul Poiret Again Has Opening 


Paul Poiret held an opening for the first 
time in some years. His dresses are straight 
and slim, a little longer than we have been 
wearing, and without a marked waist-line. 
The tailored suits have narrow skirts and 
short jackets finished with waistcoats. The 
collection has a new Egyptian feeling. 


The waist-line is given a great deal 
tude by the new rules of fashion, and maj 
normal, high, or low to suit the design of the 
model. As here, with the long belted coat, 
likely to be high. The collar is blue and whit 
material of the suit beige 
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Because she is twenty she wears 
the cunning hat above of 
curled violet ostrich, and he- 
cause her sister is twenty, she 
wears the newcoiffureat the left 


Two of the Allies have decided brims simply must 
not be the same width all around, says this smart 
messenger of Italian straw from Paris. The top 
is yellow, the cloud of tulle gray, the lining rose 





The war robbed fashion of wool, and the 
logical conclusion was this gray-green 
taffeta wrap, which led to the blue velvet 
ribbons on a rose-colored hat all abloom 


A Word About New Hats for 
Old in War-Time 


Continued from March 


*OMETIMES a crown is draped. For this 
drape the crown as desired, preferably using 
the material on the bias. After it is draped cut the 
material. These patterns are often very queerly 
shaped and it is better not to cut the pattern unless 
you have an absolute design of what you want. 
If the crown has a buckram top, the material in 
the top must be glued, since otherwise the material 
will wrinkle as it goes over the curve of the hat. 
See what you want and then studiously copy 1t. 
Do not let any stitches come through the crown— 
sew from the inside to the buckram. When sewing 
the crown to the hat, pin the back of the crown 
even with the back of the brim, then pin the crown 
on the brim squarely all around, and sew the 
crown to the brim with long stitches that catch the 
buckram of the crown to the headsize of the brim. 
The buckram is stiff and hard to catch, and this 
process will seem awkward, but it is the only way 
that this particular crown, or for that matter most 
crowns, can be sewed on. There is a lot left to your 
common sense in this short (Continued on page 165) 





Three Frocks Out of Four Are Stitched and 
Straight, Say These French Models, and 
Then There Is Drapery 


Paris sends a concise little messenger in the suit at 
the left, which heralds stitching and straight skirts, 
and announces coats long or of finger-tip length 
where the material is blue silk jersey such as this 


The draped skirt, or its ghost at least, seems per- 
petually Jurking about, and in the blue satin frock 
at the left below, it is divided by a quaint basque 
back, and formed into soft drapery at the sides 


Robbing Peter to pay Paul is quite the usual prac- 
tise nowadays, and the designer took a piece right 
out of the back of the blue satin suit at the left so 
she could put plaits in the skirt with conscience 


Something must be crossed on a frock, say French 
designers, and if there are no ribbons or straps, 
the frock must cross itself, as does this one of coral- 
red jersey. There must be stitching, too, as here 








Afternoon Dresses Take a Straight But 
Flowery Path, and Evening 
Gowns Assume Drapery 


Whether it is a really-truly basque, or only 
a make-believe, is of small moment when the 
ensemble is as charming as in the frock at the 
right above. The straight skirt is dull blue 
satin, the bodice mauve taffeta with blue and 
rose-colored flowers. If any one doubts that 
spring has come, here are muslin sleeves to 
prove it, in the frock at the left above, and it 
furnishes a further guarantee in red, green, and 
blue flowers strewn ove: maize-colored toile 
de jouy.. The skirt is dutifully narrow, but the 
tunic, put on oddly at the sides, affords some 
fulness. A pretty fancy is the bag above, of 
embroidered green silk, with an ivory top 
and a ribbon handle with a bow to hold it ry 


One neds an introduction to the lingerie dress 
when it looks like this Doucet model. The 
skirt is white mousseline, the bodice silver 
ribbon, the rest silver lace in wings and panels 


If evening gowns have sleeves they wear them 
lightly as witness this gown of rose taffeta. 
The bodice is drawn in a little at the waist, 
and the skirt is d-awn in a little at the hem 
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To take a boyish box coat and 
make it into one of the most 
feminine fashions of the spring 
is what Jenny has done with 
the suit at the right, which is 
shown again without the coat. 
The high, tight, braided collar 
and the stripes down the sides 
give a distinct military flavor 


Short, Straight Coats; Short, Straight Skirts, 
With Side Plaits; and Sometimes 
Long, Flared Sleeves 


Callot’s interpretation of the short, sloping box 
coat is shown at the left in a svelte, saucy little 
model of blue cloth. The sleeve is of the new 
flaring type, and the skirt is dutifully narrow 


Even coats may slip on over the head when 
Jenny desires it, and this one of gabardine suc- 
ceeds charmingly. New notes are the flaring 
sleeve and the narrow skirt plaited at the sides 


FRENCH MODELS IMPORTED BY J. M. 
GIDDING & CO. 


When the short coat is off, the 
Jenny suit becomes the Jenny 
dress at the left, with the new 
stole neck-line. White sik 
jersey is new, and s0 the 
front and long, slim sleeves are 
made of that, while blue-rose 
jersey forms the rest. The 
stripes are of white silk braid 
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Making a \ 


Paris Says Panels, Straight Skirts, Combined Materials, 
and Here They Are, With Hats Trimmed 
to the Winds of Fashion 


irtue of necessity, this dress adopts 


the bolero bodice of serge to match the smart 


back panel, 
of satin unc 


wise, the | 


fact that 


and under it wears the slimmest 
jerskirts. By wings posed eagle- 
is¢ré straw turban disguises the 


aricestor was a heathen Turk 


Below is one of the newest models of the 
season, which abides by the rule of three— 
slim silhouette, combination of materials, 
panels. The frock is serge with a sleeveless, 
uneven coat of satin. New hats are much 
trimmed, and this one whirls with feathers 


Straight lines, and lines with little fit to them, are 
sponsored by prominent French designers, and 
above is a frock of foulard to show how charming 
this is. Here, too, are the newest longer-than-the- 
skirt panels. The hat is Georgette crépe and ostrich 
DRESSES FROM BERGDORF & GOODMAN CO, 
HATS FROM JONAS 





THE WAR- TIME TEROVUSS & Am 


Where Theres a Will Theres Many a Way, and 
Your War-Time Trousseau Made at Home 


May Be of the Very Smartest 


HERE are a few essentials to every 
trousseau. Perhaps in the bride’s 
eyes the first thing is her wedding 

dress. True, that is of importance, but 
in addition there must be a going-away 
suit, a practical and yet smart street dress 
oi serge, a softer house dress, and, if one’s 
life is to be in the country, a country suit 
of some kind. Also, no trousseau would 
be a trousseau without pretty lingerie, 
attractive negligées, boudoir caps, and 
some pretty little feminine frivolous frills. 

Let’s begin with the going-away suit. 


The going-away suit must be smart 
and becoming, and here is one with 
the new waistcoat, the straight 
skirt, and original turned-up edges 


Every trousseau must have the gen- 


eral-wear dress for the 
spring, and this one is of navy blue 


over-tunic 


as 
street in the 


serge with a black satin 


The one illustrated at the left below would 
be particularly smart in beige tricotine 
trimmed with dark blue satin, and could 
be made with or without the bands which 
trim the bottom of the coat and the skirt. 
Patterns for this suit can be supplied. 
The vest, which is shown here of white 
satin, could be omitted altogether. 

The tailored dress for the street, illus- 
trated at the left below, is a simple one, 
which could be made with an under-slip 
of black satin and a tunic of blue serge. 
If everything is to be new in the trous- 
seau, so much the better, but if there are 
two good dresses left over from last season 
they could be combined here satisfactorily 
without any danger of patchiness. Or 
the good part of an old serge dress could 
be used for the tunic, with new satin to 
form the long, dutifully slim under-slip. 

The dress at the lower right is one of 
those suited to development in various 
materials. It would be smart of serge 
and satin, and would be charming in 
figured foulard, or in a combination of 
plain and figured materials. The upper 


Patterns for the models on this and opposite 
page are twenty-five cents for watst, coat, or skirt, 


or are fifty cents for the complete costume 
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part could be dark blue with the skirt of 
blue and white dotted material, or the 
upper part could be beige with the skir, 
of beige with blue dots. In any case q 
white collar might be used to relieve jt 
at the neck. This is the sort of frock 
which could be worn on the street for 
afternoon and yet is charming for the 
house. The same model could be de. 
veloped in Georgette crepe, or in one of 
the light rose printed chiffons. 

The sports suit provided for the trous. 
seau could be of (Continued on page 169) 
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Whom Custom Hath “foined J 
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Let No Man Sunder, Says © 
White Satin to the Bride 


airy, vr bride? you wonder 
when you see the lovely figures at the 
top of the page. It is hard to come 
down out of the clouds to say that the 
tulle is arranged to show the coiffure 


Anybody would marry simply anybody 
to look like the bride at the right for 
just once in her life. The gown is 
white satin over plaited chiffon, and 
some one strewed the veil with pearls 


Should eve ry matron- f-honor become 
as charming as she who is shown at the 
right in satin and lace. the wedding 
march would have to have an extra bar 
for “Her mes the matron-of-honor ” 
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The Summer Smock 
of All 
Work 


Here is the smock to work in— 
and who but is going to work 
at canning and preserving; 
voile with confetti dots; $3.95 


Durable as a whole summer of 
dusting days is the smock in 
the middle of natural-colored 
grass cloth embroidered; $2.95 


The garden apron which defies 
dirt is this below of khaki- 
colored service cloth, with pock- 


ets for garden utensils; $3.95 
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Nothing is more coolly crisp 
than dotted swiss, and here 
it is in a blue, sand-colored, 
or green slip-on smock; 


5 $5 
Perhaps you will find these 
models in your local shops; if 
not, we will buy them for you on 
receipt of check or money-order 


pretty collarless smock is this 


The 

wash 
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of wv 
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Ging 
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which slips on over tl head and 
buttons on the shoulders; rosé 
brown, green, or blue; $3-% 





Durable, Wearable, Washable 
Is the Slogan of the 
Smock and Waist 


If you can not find these models 
in your local shops, we will buy 
them for you on receipt of check 
or money-order. Address Good 


Housekeeping Shopping Service 


The $2 blouse, well made and ; The instead-of-a-shirtwaigt smock of 

sua ze ea rose, green, or blue poplin with collar, 
monk. ik a p - | ; cuffs, and belt trimmed with white. It 

Hy crisp egos ov ep 4 yt ve ZZ is made slip-on-over-the-head; price, $2 

ind here 0: ute stripec aaras 

l-colored, 

lock; $5 


Pin tucks are charming in sheer material 
you will find it in the waist of as you see by the waist below of white 

tucked Georgette crépe at the batiste, tucked back and front, and on the 
nd thes night for $6.95; tan, flesh- ' : collar edged with filet lace; price, $5.75 


If daintiness be your quest 


thops; if color, Liberty blue, and rose 

or you on 

ney-order Some one always wants a striped 
waist, and below is a smartly cut 
model of corded voile in candy 


ipes in assorted colors, with 
white collar, vest, and cuffs; $3.95 


Gingham-checked voile is the blouse 
below with lace frills; pastel rose, 
blue, green, or violet checks, white 
organdy trimmings; the price is $2 


A waist of white dim- 
ity with trimmings 
of gold, blue, rose, 
or green checked 
linen, and white ba- 
tiste flutings; $4.95 


This smart surplice blouse is ot 
tucked white batiste with rose or 
blue bands, for a bit of color, on 
the slightly flaring cuffs; $2.95 





Treble duty is most obligingly per- 
formed by a frock such as this at the 
left, for the cream batiste guimpe 
can be tubbed three times to once 
for the blue pongee. The generous 
stitched embroidery is dark blue 


If a little girl wants to be smartly 
dressed for the afternoon, and 
yet has mental reservations about 
moments of real play, she may 
wear this washable dress of white 
dotted swiss, Cluny lace, and ribbon 


One feels as brave as a lion when 
wearing the coat at the left, for it is 
soldier blue velours de laine, cut 
double-breasted like an officer’s coat 
and resplendent with silver buttons. 
The gray collar is embroidered 


Should you wear a dress of natural- 
colored pongee like this at the right, 
you need not hesitate to have it 
plaited as you please. White hand- 
kerchief' linen barred with blue 
stitching forms collar and cuffs 


Reducing the Foreword of 
Spring Fashion to Its 
Lowest Terms 


You do not have to be grown up to Spring breezes call for a coat to 
feel the influence of what vou wear, match them, and here it is at the 
ind the little daughter who wears right with a piece inset at the front, 
the frock at the left will feel well- big square soldierly pockets, and 
1. It may be made of bluc buckled belt for smartness. The 


aressed, 
] 


serge or of white or colored linen sleeves are snugly set in at the top 
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Inexpensive indeed is: this frock of 
Georgette crépe in gray, taupe. 
beige, black, white, flesh-color, 
navy or Copenhagen blue; $18.50 


In this frock of beaded black, 
navy blue, taupe, beige, or gray 
crépe meteor, the sleeves and under- 
bodice are Georgette crépe; $29.50 
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Dresses that Show the Narrow Skirt, 
the Tunic, the New Drapery, and 
the New Figured Frock 


THE NEW FIGURED FROCK 


The figured frock will play its winsome part in 
every wardrobe of spring and summer. It may be of 
foulard, ot figured Georgette crépe, or, like this one 
above, of lovely gossamer-like printed chiffon re- 
lieved at the edges by bandings of a solid color 


The figured frock above is of navy blue and white 


printed chiffon, fringed as to sash, and white of 


792 


collar; $49.50; black straw and satin hat;~ $12.75 


Stitching is favored, and here it is at the left—taupe, 
French blue, or beige jersey cloth with contrasting 
stitching; $29.50; black straw and taffeta hat; $15.50 
The draped black or navy blue satin frock at the 
right is $39.50; blue coconut straw hat with 


UE ORAM MALER + 
rose facing and colored velvet rosettes; price, $20.00 


Perhaps you will be able to find the models illustrated 
on this page in your local shops. If -not, } 
be glad to buy them for you prombdtly upon receipt of 
check or money-order. “Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West goth Street, New York City 





For knitting and shopping 
too is the bag of blue, black, 
purple, and brown moire 
with a -purse inside on a 
chain; 13 by 12 in., $5 


The Buster Brown collar is a wel- 
come guest; white organdy or 
piqué, soc, in white satin it. is $1 


The “cowl” collar is the newest 
neckwear,. and in white satin is 
$1.25, in white organdy it is 75¢ 


Flat summer furs are 
smart, as are b 
like that at the | 
of navy blue, gree 
or black stripé 


mroire; price, $2.95 | 


Matters of the Moment for 
the Smartly Gowned 


It is as.important to lace your corset right as 
to select it right; on receipt of letter postage 
instructions for adjusting it properly will be sent 


The veil above has a tiny elastic 
edge, slip it over your. hat as neat 
as a pin; French veiling, soc a veil 


Plain gold locket with one, two, 
or three enamel sefVice stars, $14 
engine turned, $15; locket bracelet 
'n same pattern is $15, and $16.50 
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The Wedding Gift That Is 
Inexpensive As Well 
As Charming 


Something for a bride, the flower bow] at 
the. left of blue or topaz Venetian glass 
with base of black glass; 10 in., $3.50 


Book ends help make the new home at- 
tractive, and this Buddha pair of bur- 
nished gold is charming; 6 in., high, $2.5 


Foreseeing tne first guests, 
one may give the bride a 
brass door knocker of Colo- 
nial design, priced at $1 


Of engraved crystal is the handled tray at 
the left, which adds a pretty touch to the tea- 
table and is the most convenient thing imag- 
inable for cakes or sandwiches; 11 in., $5 


A needed bit of color can always be supplied 
by a jardiniere in the soft-toned Della Robbia 
wares. ' Raised fruit_in the natural shades 
is the decoration; 6% in. across, price, $2 


Something to give 
the touch of splen- 
dor so happy in a 
wedding fresent is 
this’ hexagonal 
Sheffield _ pitcher, 
gold lined, 8 in., $12 





Clear crystal and 
bright enamel make 
a charming smalb 


of four candlesticks 
and a flower or fruit 
bow! is only $8.50. 


>, two, gift, and here it is 


rs, $14 
racelet 


$16.50 


m a mustard pot 
with a crystal spoon 
and a top of rose, 
blue. yellow, or 
green enamel; 2% 
mn. high, pric e, $1.25 


Purple or light green 
Venetian glass with 
engraved flowers; 
bowl, 5 im. across, 
candies s 9 in. 
high and bell-shaped 
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Purchasing direct from the producer not only eliminates the middleman, but prevents waste of foou. 
Uncle Sam pronounces this curb market at Wilmington, Delaware, an “institution” worthy of being copied 


Conservation by 


£ are assured on good authority 

that out of the mouths of 

babes and sucklings strength 

j is ordained. We shall do well 

to §top and think, therefore, when next 
we hear childish voices chanting, 


“ Little drops of water, little grains of sand 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 
land,” 


for it conveys a lesson much needed in this 
crisis. So long have we talked and thought 
in superlatives that we have come to de- 
spise the day of small things. If we are to 
win this war, we shall have to go back to 
first-principles. We shall have to remem- 
ber’ that both the mighty ocean and the 
pleasant land were made possible only by 
the utilization of tiny drops and minute 
grains, and that similarly a generous food 
supply can be secured only by the produc- 
tion and.utilization of innumerable small 
stocks of farm and garden produce. 
President Charles Lathrop Pack, of the 
National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission, tells us that last summer 3,000,000 
war gardens produced $350,000,000 worth 
of food, and that the women of America 
canned 500,000,000 jars of food. That 
was. an excellent accomplishment—for a 
start. But beside the task that lies ahead, 
it dwindles into insignificance, for Presi- 
dent Pack also points out that while bread- 
stuffs rose in price some 200 percent, 
garden products were only 22 percent 
dearer. The law of supply and demand is 
always with us. The abundance of garden- 
stuffs kept the price down. When we in- 
crease Our war gardens by several times 
three million, and our home-canned prod- 
ucts in proportion, we shall have cheap 


food. In no other way shall we obtain it. 
84 


who would utilize it. 


By Lewis and Mary Theiss 


ONE year from now no one will be able 


to say, ‘We asked for food, and t.ere 
was no food,” if, during the coming sum- 
mer, every American who has access to the 
soil raises all the food he can and conserves 
it. How to preserve the food for next win- 
ter, when it will be so precious, is the big 
problem, but we can solve it if we only try. 
Read this article and pick out the plan that 
seems best suited to your community. We'll 
give you more information if you wish it. 
Remember this: The crucial year of the war 
is before us; without food we shall fail. 


Our first task is to increase our garden 
acreage. We shall have to cooperate, to 
organize. The food committee of every 
community—and every community ought 
to have a food committee—should try to 
start a garden in every yard. We canvass 
our towns for the Y. M. C. A., the Red 
Cross, the Liberty Bond. Why not can- 
vass them to increase the nation’s supply 
of food? The Government itself assures us 
that food will win the war. And in that 
canvass we must locate every uncultivated 
vacant lot and see that it is put under 
cultivation. 

Fortunately we do not need to attempt 
this unfamiliar task without a chart. 
Pioneers have gone ahead for us and 
blazed a trail. One of these trail-makers is 
Mayor James C. Dahlman of Omaha. He 
had every foot of vacant ground listed and 
a card index of the owners made. Then 
those who did not care to cultivate their 
land agreed to lend it to deserving persons 
The Welfare Board 
purchased seeds in bulk and sold them to 
gardeners at cost, in some cases advancing 
seeds that were paid for only after the 
recipients had earned the-price through 
their gardening operations. 


Cooperation 


The people of Marshalltown, Iowa, a 
city of 20,000, in preparing for food pro- 
duction for 1918, made a survey of vacant © 
lots and found within the city limits unused - 
land aggregating 75 acres, and 300 tons of © 
manure available for fertilizer. Commit- 
tees were appointed for every voting pre- 
cinct, to have the land manured, plowed, 
and prepared for seeding, and to assign it 
to those desiring it. The survey also 
showed that during the preceding year 
$2000 in cash had been paid out to needy 
persons. It was decided that each person 
receiving support from the city should be 
required to care for a garden unless physi- 
cally unable to do so. 

Brookline, Massachusetts, got at the 
matter in a somewhat different way. 
Many great estates were offered by 
their owners for public use. The town 
itself prepared the land and by Jot ap- 
portioned the gardens. Their name was 
legion. One four-acre plot alone contained 
150 gatdens. In Brookline, at least, the 
dream of land for the landless became a 
reality. a 

If every community in America will 
similarly encourage gardening and put its 
idle soil to work, we shall find that of a 
truth our cup runneth over. Indeed the 
fear that this very thing may happen has 
kept some communities from extending 
their gardening operations, for in many 
communities no machinery exists to care 
for surplus. For instance, last summer 4 
farmer offered some beans for sale in @ 
near-by town, but could find no purchasets 
He was so discouraged that he allowed 
many a basket of garden truck to Mb» 
before he ventured to try again to make@ 
sale. His case was typical.- ‘During the» 
past summer great (Continued on page I. 39) 












“Not merely a-carrot I say, 
But a tender and plump Chantenay. 

For I firmly opine that a soup to be fine 
Must be made in a superfine way.” 
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Why are we so “particular”? 


Why do we insist that every small detail in the making of Campbell's 
Ve etable Soup shall be exactly right ? 

Shes this means a soup that is tastier and more wholesome, one that 
gives you better food-value and health-value for your money, a sou that 
ae the Campbell reputation, upon which our business absolutely 

epends. 

For example take carrots. We will not use a rough or “prongy”’ carrot 
nor one with a harsh pithy core. Our specifications require a smooth, well- 
cultivated type positively free from coarseness or bitterness. The Chan- 
tenay carrot which the little chef above holds in his right hand is of a deep 




























a orange color inside and is sweet and tender all through—a perfect carrot. 
cant ae we are particular with every ingredient in 
1used * 
ns of © 
1mit- , 
- ampbell’s Vegetable Soup 
wed, 
gn it We consider each one of them important— crisp green okra, fresh celery and parsley and a 
also there are 33 ingredients in all. puree of choice tomatoes. 
pe We use large firm white potatoes for which we We blend these with a rich stock made from 
i pay a high premium, sweet yellow Canadian ruta- selected beef. We add a sprinkling of “A. B. C. 
d be bagas—which must not be less than fiveinchesin macaroni and a delicate flavoring of leek, onion 
nysi- diameter for our use, “‘Baby’’ limabeans—-thepick and sweet red peppers. Nourishing, appetizing, 
of the yield, fancy Alaska peas—small and sweet, economical both to buy and to use—this whole- 
the Dutch cabbage and ‘Country Gentleman” corn. some soup should have a place in the regular 
way. We include fancy ‘“‘head”’ rice—pearled barley, menu of every American home. 
by ; 
own Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. And 
ap- 4 never be without it. 
was 3 
ined i - 
me Ae 21 kinds 12c a can 
le a 4 Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
; Beef Consommé Printanier 
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In using advertisements see page 17 
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Discoveries wanted! What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
or both? We'll pay at least one dollar for every~available discovery, 
Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, 


et 


Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE has sent out 
a.call-for Kitchen Soldiers. From all over the 
country women are enlisting. The discoveries 
printed this month are extracts from their letters 
telling how -théy are finding new ways to save. 


Pass the: -Word 
Along—Part of our 
duty as Kitchen So 
diers must be the 
helping of others to 


A Kitchen §ol- 
dier’s Gun—lf I am 
to be a good-soldier, 
I must have &: good 
gun. WhenImadea 











RSE ay Ne ere 


planning 

new Spring and 

Summer clothes for the 

children—new lingerie for your- 

self? Thrift must be exercised; 

moments are crowded. Solve 

your problem in the “New 
Economy Way”—with 


BUCILLA PACKAGE OUTFITS 


They bring within your reach, at a 
surprisingly small outlay, a wide variety 
of béautiful embroidery and crochet crea- 
tions—lingerie, household linens, dainty 
wear for infants and children, etc. 


The boy’s suit illustrated, price $1.25, 
is an example of the value andstylishde- 
signing to be found in these up-to-date 
packages. They contain full working in- 
structions and all necessary embroidery 
or crochet materials. 


Write for Free Illustrated Circular 
showing the season’s latest creations. 


~ BUCILLA BALL YARNS 


are famed for their fashionable colorings. 
So smooth and easy to work with that 
the restful pleasure of using them almost 
equals your pride in the finished article. 


Special Circular Sent Free 


giving full directions for making a 
stunfing new Middy Sweater for girls. 


If you cannot procure Bucilla prod- 
ucts from your dealer, write to us 

BUCILLA: MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 
24-S Greene Street New York 


Fifty years’ experience guarantees 
the excellence of Bucilla products. 
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survey of my kitchen... 

to determine which was the most used and 
abused utensil in furthering my plans for econ- 
omy, my eye rested at once upon my food- 
chopper. Jt is surely my best weapon for 


|| offense. To it I turn when preparing my pota- 


toes for hashed-browning; through it my dty 
bread goes to be made into’ crumbs; it pre- 
pares my soup vegetables most effectively and 
also the meat for my loaf. 

To it I turn ’most every day, when bits and 
scraps are in my‘way. It makes my saving 
see) | quite fun; I’ve christened it my “kitchen 
gun.” E. D., Mich. 


Wasteless Days—I am trying to do my 
bit in conserving the foods we are asked to 
conserve. » We have one wheatless meal'a day, 
four or five meatless days a week, and seven 
wasteless days. G. R., Mo. 


For the Sake of Morale—I am not natu- 
rally systematic, and I get rushed -with my 
wotk. So it frequently happens that by the 
time the breakfast dishes are done, the clean- 
ing is over, the baby bathed and nursed, his 
washing on the line, and the innumerable 
demands of my other ‘small son attended to, 
I suddenly realize it is dinner time. Then with 
a cup or spoon I rush madly from sugar jar to 
flour bin, dipping in recklessly, demonstrating 
the old adage that “haste makes waste.” I 
used to silence the remonstrance of my patri- 
otic heart by saying, “What possible difference 
can this little bit of sugar sid dent make in the 
final outcome of the war?” It is at times like 
these that I need what among the soldiers 
is called “morale.”? Surely I had better join 
the ranks of Kitchen Soldiers to tide me over 
these weakening spells. Even though we in the 
kitchen fulfil our duty to the very last degree, 
still our service will be pitifully small in com- 
parison with that of our boys who, owing their 
country no more than we, have given their all 
for her. Herewith I am a Kitchen Soldier. 

G. D., Mo. 


To Keep Pimientos—I have learned to 
keep pimientos from:spoiling. After taking 
them from the can, first pour off all the juice 
that accompanied them, place the peppers in a 
jelly glass, cover with cooking/oil, and seal with 
paraffin. Peppers have kept three months 
this way, in perfect condition. It is ‘a small 
item in economy, but every little bit helps. 

G. H., Ark. 


Use Less Gas—In November our gas 
bill was so large that I bought a small, square 
oven with a glass door, which fits over one 
burner of the gas stove. It cost $2.00, but our 
gas bill for December proved that it paid for 
itself in one month by saving fuel. It has been 
a great convenience. Little “dabs”’ of left- 
overs can be warmed up appetizingly in the 
little oven, when it es be folly to heat up 
the big oven for them. J. H., Colo. 


be Kitchen, Soldiers 
but there are housekeepers whom it seems hard 
toreach. In one of my friendly conversations 
with my Norwegian washerwoman I leimmed 
that she expected to spend two days baking 
and frying Norwegian cookies and cakes. | 
had visions of the lard, eggs, sugar, and wheat 
flour going into these cookies, to be enjoyed by 
an already well-fed family, and I said: “Why 
not remember these are war times, Mrs. R.?” 
“Oh!” she replied, “but we are better off than 
we have ever been before.. We can afford to 
have those things.” I sighed and tried to ex- 
plain it was not a question of being able to pay 
for materials. I am not sure whether.my 
explanation penetrated. Perhaps this is 
sociology and not kitchen economy, but at 
least let us try to reach these women and help 
them to understand. E. M., IN. 


Clean Plates—In our family we have 
adopted the plan of serving the plates with very 
small portions—so small that usually a second 
helping is required. Every one has experienced 
the problem. of a flagging appetite confronted 
with an overloaded plate. The small-portion 
scheme insures against this waste. 

: A. Bu Rag 


Beware of False Economy—In all our 
economizing, there are two mistakes to guatd 
against. One is the temptation to use slightly 
spoiled food in the effort to save it. This is 


dangerous, since poisons may have formed 
which cooking will not destroy. The other is 
the possibility of wasting more good material, 
in trying to save some unpromising scrap, than 
the results are worth. E. E., Kan. 


Do More than Your Share—It is hard 
to believe one’s ears, but I actually heard one 
woman say that she used two pounds of lard, 
two pounds of fat pork, and five pounds of 
sugar each week, and she also said she did not 
know how to use corn-meal! She has. only 
herself and husband to cook for, and the card 
of the Food Administration hangs in her window. 
It seems to me that we who do save will have 
to’save something extra to make up for that 
kind of woman. T am trying to do more than 
my part and at the same time keep my family 
strong and healthy. H. G., De. 


Meatless Days on the Farm—I am 4 
farm woman and do my own work, so the meals 
must be simple yet hearty. Iserve brown bread 
or muffins at almost every meal. When I must 
have white bread, I make potato bread. The 
meat problem has gradually been solved at our 
house. We seldom have meat more that 
once a day and often have meatless days. But 
I hear the question, “What do you have 1 
place of meat?” In summer, eggs and fresh 
vegetables make it comparatively easy for the 
farmer. In the winter there are baked beans, 
scalloped corn, succotash, hominy, thick soups, 
fish, and occasionally salads. J. A., Mk 
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The old-fashioned rub-rub- Flannels 


USEOORL]G Sees?" 


- p mer 
The waist of year” 799 


Rub-rub-rub—fabrics had to be sirong 
to stand being washed with cake soap 


Modern materials 


The sheer blouse of coda; Ly 


Washed the modern way—the Lux 
way—pure suds and no rubbing 


won't stand the 


old way of washing 


Remember the dreadful things we used to wear? 


Sturdy wash waists, heavy enough to stand hard 
scrubbing. Or else dark silks and plaids that were 
never tubbed at all! Heavy muslin underwear. ‘“‘Dark”’ 
petticoats. Cotton stockings. 


But now—look at the things women wear even for 


every day. Handkerchief linen. Crepe de Chine. 
Georgette. Chiffon. Dainty colors. Shimmering 
textures. Silk and lace under- 


daintier the better. 


b Sweaters dresses 
ru Blankets Fine Linen 


For the clothes worn years Shee Pine hee 


rectly on the garments—and 
rubbed hard. Sometimes you 
even rubbed over a wash- 
board. You rubbed out the 
soap and you twisted and 
wrung out the garments. 


You plop the children's 

little sweaters into the 

richLuxsuds,sousethem 

thoroughly, and out they 

come just like new—not 
a thread shrunken 


Children’s white | Washable Satin 


° Knit mittens Lace curtains 
ago, the old way of washing Knit shawls Muslins 


answered the purpose. You Corduroy Fine hosiery 
rubbed the cake of soap di- 


Now there’s a better way—the Lux way, that keeps 
the daintiest things new—cleanses them tenderly with 
never a bit of rubbing. 


Delicate as the very things it launders 


Lux comes in light, transparent, fluffy, white flakes 
—they dissolve instantly in hot water, and whisk up 


into a wonderful lather. 
You don’t rub! You simply dip 
your blouse up and down in the rich, 


wear. Fine silk hosiery. The nate warm suds, squeezing the oule again 
Lux is unequall ‘or— and again through the fabric. 
“a Lux dissolves so absolutely that 


three rinsings of clear lukewarm 
Collars and water will carry every trace of soap 
Cuffs out of the fabric. 

Silk waists —Geor- You lift your blouse out. It is spot- 
gette, crepe de lessly clean. It’s allsoeasy. No won- 
Chine waists der the old way of washing seems to 

Silk underwear you as out of date as grandmother’s 


Babies’ clothes Washable gloves Chiffons hoopskirts! 


Use Lux for anything that water 
alone won’t injure ing. Learn how easy it is to 


Write for free booklet with 
simple Lux directions for wash- 


launder your finest things per- 
fectly. Get a package of Lux to- 
day at your grocer’s, druggist’s or 
department store -——Lever Bros. 
Co., Dept, E-2, Cambridge, Mass. 


Don't keep your finest 

linens laid away in a 

drawer. Now you can 

use them every day and 

launder them often the 

Lux way withcut a b.t 
of injury to them 


In using advertisements see page 17 
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Coffee*Pudding 

“Company” dishes need not 
be expensive if you use Cox's 
Instant Powdered Gelatine. It is 
economical in itself and, besides, 
helps food conservation by mak- 
ing left over meats, vegetables, 
etc., more palatable. 


A pamphlet of war-time 
recipes has been prepared 
which describes new and ap- 
petizing economy dishes made 
with Cox's Instant Powdered 
Gelatine. Write today for the 


folder—there is no charge. 


* ei 


Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Coffee Pudding 
1 envelope COX'S INSTANT POW.- 
DERED GELATINE, 2 cups (1 pint) 
coffee, 1 cup (% pint) milk, 4 cup (4 ozs.) 
sugar, | teaspoon vanilla extract. 


Heat coffee and milk, sprinkle in Gelatine, 
add sugar, and when dissolved, add vanilla. 
Cool slightly, strain into wet mold and place 
in refrigerator over night. Turn out and serve 
with milk or cream. If liked, decorate with 
popcorn or crackerjack. This is an excellent 
way of using left-over coffee. Serves 4 to 5 
persons. 


THE COX GELATINE CoO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York City 


Sole Agents in U.S. A. for J. & G. Cox, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 








WILEY’ 


S Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 


companies your request. 


No exceptions can be made to this A 


rule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 


to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


HE SHOULD BE SENT TO JAIL 


A brute of a father with a diabolical temper has 
the habit, when his small child cries of placing his 
hand over the child’s mouth to stifle the cries. Will 
you please tell me if that will injure the child’s eyes? 


Mrs. Q. K., Mass. 


Smothering a child to stop its crying is 
effective if carried to the limit. All pounding, 
spanking, smothering; and other brutal treat- 
ment of a child, in my opinion, should justify 
sending the parent to jail. If it is necessary 
ever to inflict physical punishment, it should 
never'be done while the parent is angry, but 
should be postponed until the human instinct 
again asserts itself. Striking a child in anger, 
even by a parent, is assault and battery, and 
should be so considered by the courts. 

As far as hurting the child’s eyes is con- 
cerned, I think there is little danger. The eyes 
are naturally bloodshot when a child cries and 
also become bloodshot when a child is smoth- 
ered. What that child needs most of all is a 
new set of parents imbued with the spirit of 
humanity and the love of child life. If parents 
are unable to control their oz.= «empers, what 
may they expect from their chuaren? 


TOO MANY RED CORPUSCLES 


I appeal to you for a diet that will reduce the num- 
ber of red corpuscles in the blood. I was informed by 
my doctor that I had polythemia, a very rare disease, 
and that the only cure was benzol.- In-a month’s 
time the red corpuscles have been reduced from 9,000,- 
000 to six and one-half million per cubic millimeter. 
I was told that it would be necessary to inject benzol 
into the veins, and that the price would be $25 for an 


injection. H.N. P., Cal. 

Your request for a diet to reduce the number 
of red corpuscles in the blood is unique. Most 
people like to have as many red corpuscles as 
possible. The normal number in a woman is 
about 4,500,000 per cubic millimeter, and in a 
man 5,000,000. Great variations, however, oc- 
cur, the number sometimes rising to 8,000,000. 
Living at a high altitude is the most frequent 
cause of a high count. Benzol is recognized 
as a means of diminishing the number. I know 
of no diet except starvation that would be 
effective in reducing the number of red cor- 
puscles. Nor can I advise you in regard to 
injecting benzol into the veins. That is a 
matter which you must settle with your 
physician. Eat very moderately of simple 
foods. 


ARTIFICIALLY SOURED MILK 


Some people here have obtained from some lab- 
oratory in the east a substance which they call a 
“spore.”” This cauliflower-appearing substance is 
put in milk, and the milk seems to sour. It is taken 
as a medicine. They claim that it is a cure for all 
ailments, especially rheumatism. As a domestic 
science teacher I rather take this with a grain of salt, 
but what in the world is it? H. L.. Neb. 


The ferment of which you speak is a yeast 
or bacterium having the power to convert 
milk sugar into lactic acid. The Bulgarian 
bacillus is peculiarly well suited for this pur- 
pose, but it does not grow in masses like 
cauliflower. This is more like a yeast, but 
evidently has lactic-acid-forming power. Milk 
soured in this way I consider to be a per- 
fectly wholesome beverage. Properly soured 
milk is a wholesome and nutritious food and 
is very palatable to most people. As a food, 
it has little or no virtue in excess of an equal 
amount of pure fresh milk. It is often tol- 
erated when fresh milk is not, and in some dis- 
eases of the digestive organs, and especially 
for ‘constipation, it has a merit which the 
fresh milk does not possess. The idea that 
soured milk will cure all kinds of diseases is the 
merest piffle. Your grain of salt is well chosen. 


 ) 


SUCH QUESTIONS WILL BE ASKED AS LONG 
AS SULFUR DIOXID IS USED 


_Do you know of any brands of dried fruits, 
cfally prunes and peaches, that you can recommend w 
properly prepared? And also the places where they 


are for sale? M. B. H., Nebraska, 
I wish I could answer your inquiry f avorably, 
It is alrrost impossible to get dried fruits free 
of fumes of burning sulfur. Not only ar 
most fruits sulfured before they are dried, but 
when they are shipped to the packers they are 
moistened and resulfured. By adding large 
arounts of sulfur, the dried fruits are made 
to carry large arrounts of water for purely 
fraudulent purposes. We have examined a 
number of different brands of dried fruits in 
the laboratory of Goop HovuskKEEptnc and 
found a few of them free of sulfur, namely, 
the products of the Carqué Pure Food Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal.; Cresca Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Lewis DeGroff & Son, 
New York, N. Y.; Jills Brothers Company, 
New York. N. Y.; and the Wittenberg-King 
Co., of Portland, Oregon. ~ 


PUZZLING SYMPTOMS BUT A GOOD AN- 
CESTRY 


What is the cause and cure for red veins in my 
little adopted daughter’s cheeks? She is two anda 
half years old. hat is the cause of her unusually 
large abdomen? Is alcoholism hereditary? Her 
ancestry is Scotch-Irish; is that a good combination? 


Mrs. R. C. H., Iliinois. 

The red veins in her cheeks are not veins, 
they are arteries. The blood in the veins is 
blue. A natural thinness of the skin does not 
cause red arteries but discloses them to view. 
A large abdomen may result from constipa- 
tion. It is also a symptom of hook worm. | 
advise you to have her examined for that in- 
fection. Alcoholism, that is, taste for alcohol, 
is not inherited. The children of alcoholics 
are very frequently abnormal, have retarded 
intelligence, and reduced vitality. In my 
opinion, though I will confess to a prejudice in 
the matter, there is no better combination for 
ancestors than Scotch-Irish. 


A HARROWING TALE 

The other day I ate some rabbit and noticed while 
eating that it was not properly cleaned and had many 
tiny hairs on the legs. I no doubt ate a few of these 
hairs before I noticed them. Could these cause any 
stomach trouble of any kind? I have been told that 
a cat’s hair in the stomach wili cause stomach trouble. 

C. J. S., New Jersey. 

You need have no fear of the few hairs that 
you ate with the hare. If one ate large quat- 
tities of hair, a bolus right be formed thete- 
from, which would meet with some mechanical 
difficulty in passing through the lower intestine. 
Cat’s hair is no worse than any other kind. 
Don’t lose any sleep over this affair; you are 
not in danger. 


BEER VS. BREAD 

What is the percentage of food value in a bottle of 
beer? How does the food value in a bottle of beet 
compare with the food value in a tablespoon of flour’ 

M. G. Maryland. 

Good beer made of barley malt contains five 
percent of so-called extract and four pe 
cent of alcohol. The extract is compost 
chiefly of dextrine with a little protein. Its 
far inferior in value to an equal weight of com 
meal or wheat flour. The alcohol in beer § 
oxidized in the body, furnishing heat and 
energy. The value obtained in this way § 
more than neutralized by the toxic effect of the 
alcohol. In my opinion, a tablespoonful of flout 


‘contains far more nourishment than an ordinaty 


pint bottle of beer. The price you pay for 
the beer will buy nearly two pounds of wheat 
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No Parts to Change _] 


“You Can’t Beat That Range for 
Baking Biscuits, Mary” 


- “I asked you over today, just to show you the differ- the cooking, baking or roasting you have to do. For 


ence between baking in an ordinary one-fuel range and 
a UNIVERSAL Combination Range. 


“See these biscuits—how evenly done, all over—and the 


quick baking use gas. For big roasts use coal, or use both 
e--1 and gas at the same time, if you want to. 


‘To change fuels, you have only to turn the key little 


= 
on 


UNiversAl “UNiversAL “UNiversAL * 


beautiful brown tops. My pis and cakes turn out just as 
lovely—and my roasts—so juicy and tender and brown. 


“You won’t have the troubles you now have, if you 
geta UNIVERSAL. That’s because with the Universal 


Combination Range you can use the fuel best suited to key. 


UNIVERSAL PANS 


(U. S. Pat. Issued Dee. 25, 1917.) 

Because you c e ,or wood to suit weather and cooking conditions it hel s the Govern- 
ment pone: sagan: Pn idee fuel bills. Also enables you fo have a warm kitchen in winter 
—a cool kitchen in summer. Because it bakes under most difficult conditions, it keeps servants 
contented and gives universal satisfaction to the whole family. - 2 ? eee 

Mari is Neil, M. C. A., former Cooking Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and Nationa 
Culinary Benen on hd — highly. Sit is ‘‘starred’’ by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Because of its superior features is the largest selling combination range in America. Investigate 
the merits of this wonderful range. See your dealer at once. Z 

The UNIVERSAL Combination Range is a very economical.range to buy and to operate. Costs 
only a little more than a gas range and about the same as a good coal range—you get both for prac- 
tically the price of one. 

Sold for cash or on easy payments by leading dealers everywhere. 
and blue or black UNIVIT porcelain enamel. 

We also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating 
Stoves and Furnaces. Ask your dealer. Lowcost. Easy 


terms. 
Write for FREE Book 


which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination 
Range, and other stoves in the Universal line. Sent post- 
paidon request. Alsonameof nearest dealer. Write today. 


G@ibben &Sextom Company 


580-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Denver Minneapolis Portland San Francisco 


Great demand for UNIVERSAL Combination 
Dealers Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes agency most 
desirable in the field. Write for our unusual Sales Plan. 


Mary is holding inher hand. Turn it one way for baking 
with gas. Turn it back again for coal. There are to parts 
to change as in ordinary combination ranges. And you 
can’t make a mistake, because you have only to turn the 
That’s all!’ Make up your mind to get a 


Made in plain or nickel finish 


- PORCELAIN - 
See 


A splendid, vitreous, porcelain enamel 
‘possessing unusual strength, dura- 
bility and glaze. As far ahead of 
ordinary stove finishes as the” porce- 
lain enamel bathtub is over the old 
tin‘tub! Look for the trade mark 
UNIVIT stamped on enamel, before 
youbuy. Comesin black, blue or white. 


Eastern Type UNIVERSAL 
Combination Range 
Right or left fire-box; base to the floor; 
brick fire-box lining for hard coal; drop 
ash chute if desired. Plain or nickel 
finish and“blue or black 
UNIVIT enamel. 


avSBIAINN, q¥SUSAINN, qySUSAINN. qvSUBAINn, q¥SUSAINn , q¥SUSAINn. qSU3AINn q¥SUSAINn, qvSUSAINn. 7¥SUZAINN . q¥SUSAING. a¥SUSAINN. qySUSAIN 
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A Noted Film Favorite 


who appreciates the knit- 
to-shape feature of 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


She wears them because 
they fit so nicely and 
give so much comfort. 

Being shaped in the knit- 
ting without seams makes 
Burson Hose more satis- 
factory in every way. 
They’re dependable; no 
seams to split open; com- 
fortable because they’re 
perfectly smooth; snug- 
fitting because they’re 

so well shaped. 


Made in Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle 
and Cotton 


Sold at Leading Stores 


Booklet sent upon request 


BURSON 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 


84 Glen Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


April Good Housekeeping 


FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


PRIL is here; time to be buying spring 
hats, time for spring dresses, and time 
to plan summer vacations. 


And where is the money coming from? 


Fortuna’s Daughters have settled all this, 
and are counting up the dollars they have made 
during the winter, to see how far they will go. 
In their pocket-books there is a certain sum set 
aside for this, that, and the other, with a 
generous amount left over for Red Cross and 


War Relief work. 


But what about the gii] who-has not planned 
ahead, the girl who finds herself on the first 
spring day without any money to spend? 

Are you one of these girls? If so, let us 
help you. 


Making Money 


Fortuna’s Daughters is a making-money 
club. Every 
month the mem- 
hers get salary 
checks, and al- 
most every mem- 
her has a bank- 
book of her own. 


Be Some of the girls 


make as much as 
several hundred 
jdollars in one 
month, and many 
lothers begin to 
imake their pin- 


1money the very 


|day they get my 
letter of instruc- 
tions. 


A hep p ¥ 
thought about 

| this work is that 
| you do not need 
any experience to 
begin. The long 
letters which you 
receive from the 
club secretary 
contain all the in- 
jformation you 
jneed, and abso- 
jlutely without 
any charge to 
|you. How quick- 
lly success begins after you join the club is 
shown by the letters that pour into the office. 

Here is one: 


“DEAR Miss WALTON: 

“Your package and stationery of recent 
date received, and in good condition. I was 
very much pleased with the correspondence 
cards and have used them in writing to my 
friends. I am working right along in the 
club, and although I do not have much 
time, I expect to be more successful right 
along. Feeling sure that I will receive a 
hearty response from you, I remain, Yours 
in good faith, Roa. A 


Of course you want to know what package 
and what correspondence cards she refers to. 
And it is a real delight to tell you, for the cor- 
respondence cards were a gift of welcome 
sent to her as soon as she joined the club. This 
is the way we have of making our members 
feel that we are glad to have them, and that 
they really and truly belong to our club. The 
cards are of handsome, heavy texture, with the 
club member’s own initial embossed in gold 
on‘each card, And the nicest thing about them 


Here is the diamond pin which is given away to 
each member of the club of Fortuna’s Daughters 


is that they are absolutely free of charge. Yoy 
don’t even have to ask for them; they are sent 
as soon as you join. 


Gold and Diamonds 


Then, after the correspondence cards, the 
first thing you know you receive another gift. 
This, too, is without any cost to you. And 
what do you think it is? The beautiful 
diamond pin shown on this page! It is of solid 
gold richly chased, and fashioned in the shape 
of Fortuna’s horn of plenty, which is the happy 
emblem of our club. The setting is a genuine 
diamond, and the pin comes to you in a little 
white satin box. 


This is only the beginning, for there are all 
sorts of prizes to be won in the club work; 
in addition to the gifts that are given to you, 
and the salary checks you earn each month. 


To Join the Club 


And now that you have heard of this “club 
of p lent V;5 of 
course you want 
to know how to 
join it. This is 
easy. All you 
have to do is to 
write me a letter 
now, while you 
think of it, and 
straight back will 
come the reply 
telling you -how 
to begin the mak- 
ing-money plan. 
Here is a letter 
from. one girl, 
written within a 
week of the time 
she first wrote to 
me: 


“My Dear Miss 
WALTON 


“Tt as only a 
few days since 
I heard from 
vou, and al- 
ready I have re- 
ceived my gift 
of welcome and 
feel myself. a 
real club mem- *. 
ber. I have also 
received your 
kind letters of instruction and have gone : 
right to work. I like the work very much 
and thank you for your lovely gift. L. C.” 


Do not be discouraged because money-mak- 
ing looks hard. It isn’t really hard at all, 
if you know just how to go about it, and the 
very day I get your letter I shall tell you how. 


Your Letters 


And do not hesitate to tell me how much 
money you need and what you need it for. 
All correspondence is handled confidentially, 
and no letters are ever allowed to go out of 
the files of the offices unless special permission 
has been obtained from the writers. So you 
may write to me just as though I were 4 
friend you had always known. 

Yours very sincerely for extra money, 


Daughters, GooD 


Secretary Fortuna’s 
119 West goth 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
Street, New York City. 
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Wherever you now use yellow or white laundry 
soap, or ordinary naphtha soap. P. 4%» G.— The 


White Naphtha Soap will— 


Save Labor 


Loosens dirt readily. Much less effort needed for 
general cleaning. Washes clothes without rubbing. 


Save Time 


Lathers instantly in hard or soft water. Works fast. 
Does everything in a fraction of the time required 


by other soap. 


Save Fuel 


Does all kinds of cleaning’ with lukewarm water. 
Washes clothes without boiling. 


Save Money 


Makes richer suds with less soap. Suds hold up 
longer. Preserves clothes from washboard wear 


and tear. 
Get a cake of this white laundry soap with 


naphtha in it today. Just start to use it for 
general work and you'will not use anything else. 


In using advertisements see page 17 





Prevent Waste of 
Perishable Food— 


The U.S. Food Administration | 


in a recent Bulletin says :— 
“If we can reduce the waste and 


unnecessary consumption of food, | 


by a matter of only six cents a day, 
we shall have saved two billion dol- 
lars a year.”—Bulletin No. 7—p. 14. 


Think what that means! The multiplica- | 


tion of small savings —teaspoonsfull, slices, 
pieces, left-overs, etc., by 100,000,000 people 
—shows what an enormous. aggregate saving 
of food can be made in America’s 20,000,000 
kitchens. 


Sanitary Refrigerators | 


prevent waste and spoilage of perishable 
foods by keeping them fresh and healthful. 
The McCRAY Patented System of Refrig- 
eration gives a constant circulation of cold, 
dry air, which prevents tainting or odors. 


Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- | 


ranged with outside icing door for icing 
from the side or rear porch. This permits 


the milkman to put the milk on the ice im- | 
mediately —it also keeps the iceman with | 
his muddy tracks outside your kitchen and | 
relieves you entirely of this annoyance. | 


Let us send you our catalog which illustrates and 


describes a great variety of stock sizes—ranging in | 


price from $40.00 up. Special sizes are built to order 
for particular requirements or to match the interior 
finish. Ask for catalog— 

No. 93 for Residences 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY Refrigerator Co: 
817 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


ea 
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WHAT You Can’t BUY, 


The knitting and garden 
apron is the newest thing, 
and the pattern of this 
one is ready for you. 
There are huge pockets 
to keep your knitting in; 
no more dropping your 
ball of yarn on the floor 
when you start up sud- 
denly. The apron may be 
of cretonne or gingham; 


You MAKE 


The newest things for knit 
ters are these: a huge- 
pocketed apron, the paiters 
for which is sold for twenjy. 
jiwe cents; a yarn stand 
and a needle-holder we will 
huy for you. The other 
articles we will buy for you 
also, promptly mn “receiph 
of check or money-order, 
Address Good Housekeep. 
ing Shopping Service 





pattern, twenty-five cents 


In natural colors is Percy, i ge ‘ Uncle Sam, who holds 
who stands at the tele- , knitting needles, is painted 
phone with a silk hat to wood with the needles 
hold the mouthpiece; for the stripes; stand and 
painted wood, 14 in., $2 needles are priced at $2 


For the knitter is the yarn 
stand below of solid ma- 
hogany; 28 in. high, $3 


Some one you know is in the army or the 
navy, and here is the frame for his picture, 
$3.50; of wood, khaki-finished for the army, 
blue for the navy; holds picture 5 by 7 in 


“Sammy’s Own Kit” the outfit below is 
called; a two-piece set consisting of knife, 
fork, and spoon of sheet steel, double nickel- 
plated and absolutely sanitary. Price is $1.10 
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The Glory of Things Small | 


Baby's little things—the soft underclothes 
and dainty outer garments that bespeak 
mother love in every stitch and hem—they 
must be cleansed fresh and sweet— 
thoroughly and hygienically. 


A pure white vegetable oil soap, entirely free 
of ingredients that should never touch the finer 
things. Crystal White will not injure the hands. 


Mild enough for the softest and most delicate 
fabrics, yet unrivalled as the perfect family 
soap for every household use. 


Millions of housewives insist on 
Crystal White for all work. 
They have no need for any other. 


i 


|PEET BROS. MEG. CO. 


| KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


WES ECE con 
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Every Hand Would Vote for 


Corn Puffs 


After Children Taste Them Once 


This is a time to find out how good corn dainties are. 


In Puffed Grains, for instance—Prof. Anderson’s wonderful 
creations. Millions of people now delight in these airy, flaky 
bubbles. 

But not one-tenth have yet tried Corn Puffs. And that’s 


the queen of Putfed Grains. We think every child who knows 
all three would vote the Corn Puffs best. 


Drop-Size Hominy Bubbles 
The finest white hominy is made into pellets. Then the pellets are sealed 
in huge guns. 


The guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a fearful heat. The pellets are 
toasted and their moisture is turned to steam. 


Then the guns are shot and the steam explodes. Each little pellet is puffed 
to a bubble, eight times former size. The result is globu'es sweet and flavory, 
toasted, flimsy and crisp. 


The flavor is tike toasted corn flakes. But the drop-like form and the 
filmy texture add wondrous fa*cinations. 


They taste like confections. Yet they are just corn hearts made delightful 
and easy to digest. [very food cell is exploded. 


As a scientific food and a dainty, Corn Puffs hold supreme place among 
the corn creations. 


Puffed Corn 
Rice Puffs 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Two of a Trade 


(Continued from pag: 


“It would make a great difference it~if | 
knew—” He caught himself up. He was 
becoming positively boyish in jis eagerness 
‘What I mean is this: I’m an old ‘riend of Mig 
Northbound’s—I want to know i! she really is 
happy, if he is in fact—eh—worthy of her.” 

“No, he isn’t,” Richard declared promptly 
“He isn’t worthy at all. The only virtue about 
him is that he knows it. That's why Tam 
here, you see. 

“No, I don’t see at all.”’ 

Richard settled himself back in his chair 
with an air of enjoyment. “ According tohis 
own estimation Lord Tallybaldash is a noodle.” 
he said, ‘‘a weak-kneed, useless. good-for. 
nothing waster. He dislikes himsclf, and he 
finds himself intolerable.” 

“Good heavens! What must other people 
find him!” 

“Exactly. It gives you a sort of idea, 
doesn’t it? Well, anyhow, after a particularly 
bad bout of doing nothing, Lord Tallybaldash 
sent me down here. He wanted me to do 
people a good turn. It was a sort of desperate 
attempt to make up for being what he was, 
you understand—an effort to be useful and less 
good-for-nothingish. It wasn’t to be a charity, 
and his name wasn’t to appear. so I started 
the wizard business with a sixpenny fee fora 
cure. It was really rather a bright idea of 
mine. It cheered, Lord Tallybaldash up no 
end at first. Lately—”’ 

“Well, go on!” 

“Lately he’s seen it’s no good. He's just 
where he was.” 

“ And Miss Northbound?” 

“Miss Northbound,” said Richard rever- 
ently; “is as beautitul as she is good, and as 
good as she is beautiful. He is ‘totally un- 
worthy of her.’’ There was a long silence. 
Richard sighed. “I suppose you think it’s 
rather low-down of me, slanging Tallybaldash 
like that,” he said. “But I assure you he 
would have told you the same thing himself. 
Frankness is his one virtue.” 


THE doctor grunted. He allowed Richard 
to pull his counterpane straight without 
pretest. 

“T’m grateful to you. I wanted the truth. 
And I feel better. I don’t believe I've gota 
temperature at all.” 

“T do have that sort of effect on people,” 
Richard remarked modestly. 

“Nonsense! You’re a quack. you're a 
mountebank. I—I disapprove of you. Ring 
the bell and tell that Scotch fiend to bring me 
some hot water. I’m going to get up.” 

Richard obeyed. “If there is anything else 
I can do—” 

“No, you can’t. I don’t want to be i 
debted to that young scoundrel. No—waita 
minute, though. Look here, can you stop 
looking-after Lord Tallybaldash’s interests for 
a minute? Would it be possible to be simply 
Miss Northbound’s friend?” 

“Yes, it would be possible. Lord Tally- 
baldash would wish it.” 

“Confound Lord Tallybaldash!” Dr. Amold 
was tugging vigorously at his boots. Look 
here, Mr. Smith, I want to meet Miss North- 
bound. I’ve got to meet her. But I can’t call. 
I won’t call. I swore I wouldn’t, and I’ma 
man of my word. I want it—it just to happen, 
if you understand.” 

“An accidental meeting?” Richard sug- 
gested. 

"Exactly. 

“Tt might be managed.” f 

“T’m afraid I was rather irritable just now, 
the doctor muttered indistinctly. “‘Sorry. 

“Don’t mention it. Look here! I'll do 
what I can. But you must keep me out of It 
Don’t mention me. I’d lose my job.”- 4 

“Splendid! - I mean, of course. Is that Wo 
man ever coming? We—TI should b grateful 
aslong.asI live. Here—wait, Mr. What-d’you- 
call-yourself. I suppese you want your feé? 
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himself. ‘YS 4 . Ae. : *< { 
"7 a For the artistic decoration of your dining-room and Ria ff 4 
wes i boudoir there is nothing more effective—and. so 139G¢ {7 
witheak fi) «SY em inexpensive—as this snowy-white fabric of hand- € 
3 A ay eee es twilled cotton, with its dainty floral or bird designs 
ae = ie. PW stencilled in soft two-toned shades of delf blue. 
coil | ae Vantine’s Japanese “Toweling”’ is light in weight, strong in 
/- 5am? texture and launders perfectly. It is especially adaptable for 
u're a We curtains, table covers, bedspreads, dresser and chiffonier scarfs, 
_ Ring - ee ’ etc., but is also used extensively for making kimonos, laundry 
ring me J i. bags, and numerous other articles of utility. 
ing else My, To facilitate ordering by mail direct from this advertisement, 
bet we illustrate our complete assortment of designs, and you may 
wait a ids make your selection with the absolute assurance of complete 
uu stop satisfaction or the prompt and cheerful refund of your money. 
sts for ates = ;‘ , : 5 
‘simp A a ae Sold only in bolts of 10 yards, about 12 inches wide, with 
a | one design stencilled on every yard. In ordering simply state 
Tally- be TS rt design number under illustration and quantity of bolts desired. 
Arnold ye? Price per bolt, delivered free, $1.25. 
‘* Look Pa ae Me C You will be delighted with 
Nee . oo Ch Write for Free atalog the many distinctive and 
tee | o / unique Oriental articles it illustrates and describes. Includes 


tea sets, Oriental delicacies, Canton rattan furniture, screens, 
# lamps, chinaware, rugs, Japanese toweling, kimonos, slippers, 
1 ree hats, Oriental jewelry, purses, perfumery and toilet requisites, 
stationery, and hundreds of attractive Oriental novelties for 
the home, personal use and gifts. Write now, your name and 
address on a postal will do. Address Dept. G. 


1 ERY) -A-A-VANTINE-8-CO-lInc- 
| oe Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, NEW YORK 


at Wo 
sk Importers of ‘ Things Oriental” exclusively, for over half a century. 
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Garden Hose-that stays alive 
must be built right. 


GOOD LUCK hose has six sepa- 
rate plies with plenty of live rubber 
in them. Such hose is stronger and 
more flexible than hose made of a 


few plies which add bulk without 


strength. 


Your hose will serve you best 
when equipped with a “Boston” 
Spray Nozzle. It is easy to use, 
cannot get out of order, and gives a 
shower, spray or mist. 


Send a 3c stamp for our practical booklet 
“‘Making the Garden Grow.””’ It is full of 
helpful suggestions. Address Dept. 7. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge Mass. 


Ask Your Dealer 
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Two of a Trade 


Richard looked back. “Thanks” he said 
“But the cure isn’t complete.  Hesides, be. 
tween professional brothers—” 

He closed the door quietly but in haste. 


“C)F course it is a trying time jor every. 

body,” the duchess admitted. “J fing 
it trying. I shall be extremely glad when it js 
all over. The task of a mother on these occa. 
sions—”’ She paused, feeling that the remark 
might be considered a trifle bourscoise, and 
changed her course. ‘You see, Richard isn’t 
like other people. He does things—queer 
things—that no one else would think of doing. 
It makes one so anxious.” 

The duke came suddenly to life. He had a 
way of drifting off into a polite cirowse and 
jumping back into the full tide of conversa- 
tion that was disconcerting. “ Hereditary,” he 


| explained. ‘Foreign blood, Spanish grand- 


mother. Remarkable woman. Related to 


| Cervantes. Windmills and all that. Very 


romantic. Insisted on drowning herself when 
Richard’s grandfather died. Couldn’t face 


| life any longer. Touching tribute, of course, 


but unusual. Accounts for Richard. That sort 
of thing in the blood.” 
Lady Northbound wrinkled her heavy nose. 
“T certainly hope it isn’t,” she remarked. 
“Of course it isn’t,” said the duchess im- 


patiently. ‘Richard isn’t mad. He’s just 


tiresome. This East End craze has been a 


| great 7 tome. It wasn’t the ‘doing good’ 


I minded. It was his method—so deliberately 


| ridiculous.” 


“A sense of humor perhaps,” Lady North- 


| bound suggested tolerantly. 


“Then I don’t think a man in his position 
ought to have a sense of humor,”’ the duchess 


| retorted. 


“Much better without it,” said the duke. 
“Much more comfortable.” 

The two women considered him seriously as 
though they did not quite trust him, but as he 
looked unusually colorless, the duchess merely 
fluttered her hands, thereby dismissing him 


as irrelevant. 


“ Anyhow, in a month’s time it will be over,” 
she said, “and then we shall be able to settle 


| down in comfort.” 


“T’m sure they will be very happy,” Lady 
Northbound added genially. ‘They're so 


| admirably suited.” 


The women smiled at each other. It had 
taken them twenty years’ steady application 
to bring about next month’s event,and they 
were satisfied. é 

But their satisfaction might have been a 
little damped had they been able, in spirit, to 
glimpse their life’s work at that particular 
moment. On Wednesday morning Dorothea 


| and her affianced husband rode together in 





Rotten Row. It was a regular thing. They 
had found that it they did not do things to- 
gether regularly they never did them at all. 

In the intervals when they were not smiling 
brightly at their acquaintances, they discussed 
their honeymoon. ; 

“Tt ought to be awiully jolly,” Richard said 
for the twentieth time. “‘Mentone is jolly, 
you know. Lots of people and all that. I 
must say I like crowds.” 

“So do I,” Miss Northbound agreed, “ some- 
times. But then sometimes I don’t. | wender, 
Richard, if all honeymoon couples like crowds? 

“They would if they had any sense,” he 
asserted with determined candor. ‘You see, 
it’s tremendously trying being alone like that. 
Gets on one’s nerves.” 

Miss Northbound looked thoughtiul. “I 
think it’s a very ‘nervy’ business altogether, 
she said. 

“T wonder they get anybody to go through 
with it,” he admitted 

“Richard, I feel fed up, don’t you 

“Ped up’ isn’t the word.” 

“TLet’s run away.” 

“What! Together?” 

“No, not necessarily.” 
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They flashed each other a glance. For a 
cond they looked alive and young and jolly, 
like children out of bounds. acnater 

“But I’ve no one to run with,” Richard 


jected. 
“Nor have I.” n 
“And one can’t run alone. 


Miss Northbound suppressed a yawn, and 
bowed graciously toward a raised hat in the 
distance. “‘ No, I suppose not. I suppose we 
shall have to go through .with it. How bor- 
ingit all is! But of course it will be worth 
499 
«Oh, quite,” Richard agreed firmly. 

“We shall have stacks of money and the 
loveliest place in England, and royalty will 
smile upon us. It ought to be perfect. I 
shall have everything I want. But my 
trouble is, I don’t want anything. Horrid, 
isn’t it?” 

Richard patted his horse’s sleek neck. 
“Satiety,” he said in his father’s best manner, 
“ought to go hungry. Get another point of 
view.” 

She sighed. “How can I?” 

“Run away.” 

“For how long?” 

Richard reflected solemnly. “A fortnight 
would tone you up no end.” 

“But where?” 

“You ought,” said Richard carefully, “you 
ought to have a complete change. Somewhere 
where no one knows you, where you wouldn’t 
get good dinners. For instance, if you came to 
Hacketts Place—” He waited for her to 
laugh, but she remained serious, and it oc- 
curred to him that he had not been so surpris- 
ing as he thought. “I could get you a room 
there. No one knows you except me. And 
of course I shouldn’t say a word. Miss Va- 
lesca’s gone. There’s that doctor, though.” 

Miss Northbound brushed a troublesome 
wisp of hair out of her eyes. “Oh, him!” she 
said ungrammatically. ‘He wouldn’t matter.” 


. “No, I suppose not. He doesn’t know who 


Iam, and you could make up any yarn you 
leased. Besides, you’re not likely to meet 
him.” 

“Tt’s not in the least necessary.” 

“No. Of course not. He sticks to his job 
ike glue. An awful old fogy.”’ 

Miss Northbound stiffened in her saddle. 
“He’s not old. He’s your age.” 

“Really? Well, he “as gone to bits. I saw 
um yesterday. He was ill—temperature up 
and all that—so I felt I ought to lock in. He 
was a sorry sight.” 

“People are sights when they’re ill,’ Miss 
Northbound said warmly. “I think you’re 
very heartless to talk like that, Richard. 
Besides, Dr. Arnold was considered one of the 
best-looking men of his year. When I knew 
him at Cambridge I—” 

She stopped. Richard ignored the sudden 
break. “Well, I suppose it’s drink,” he began 
amiably. 

“Tt’s not. It’s—really, Richard, your atti- 
tude toward people who are—are in trouble 
18 most disagreeable. Is drink the only thing 
men go to bits over, as you express it?” 

“There’s love, I’ve heard,’’? he remarked 
cautiously. “I don’t know whether it’s true.”’ 








{OR some reason or other Miss Northbound 
appeared thoroughly disconcerted. “ At any 
tate I don’t see how I could do it,” she said 
crossly, “Of course it’s just the thing to put 
me right. Besides, as Hacketts Place belongs 
to mother and will one day belong to me—you 
and me I ought to take a personal interest 
In it. But mother would go off her head. 
There'd be a terrible row. And I can’t bear 
rows. 
_, You might go and stay a fortnight with a 
inend in Scotland,” Richard said. “It’s most 
easy to deceive, once you start.”’ 









anced at him sharply. “Ts it?” 

He tur a flushed but candidly smiling 
“ountenance to his companion. “Shali we 
anter?”’ } ked. 

“D.. : 8 ° . Y 
iB ins,” said Miss Northbound 
coldly. 








A corner of the Vinegar Bottling Department where Heinz Pure Vinegars 
are bottled and sealed under rigid inspection 











In the spotless 


HEINZ 


kitchens workers 













i in clean uniforms 
i|| reflect the spirit 
| of an establish- 
|| ment where no 
i] detail is neglect- 
i] ed that will make 
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PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTEO 






ONE QUART 





‘HEINZ 





In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 
You put vinegar on food to give it zest—to make it more 
appetizing. To do this, the vinegar itself must have flavor 
and aroma. Heinz Vinegars, because of choice materials 
and long and careful aging, have a flavor and aroma that 
are delightfully apparent in the food. 

To make sure of getting Heinz Vinegars, buy them in 
glass, bottled and sealed in the Heinz establishment, dis- 
tinctly labeled with the Heinz name. They are as good as 
vinegars can be made. 

Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half- gallons 


HEINZ 


Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


One of the 


aS 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
In using advertisements see pas 








INTERESTING PIECES IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL KNOLEWORTH STYLE 


They bring into your living 
room the rare charm, the 
quaint dignity of an old Eng- 
lish home. 


Feathery green ferns make your Suggesting the gracious dignity of 
living room more attractive espee old English living rooms, this 
cially when they are growing in chair is a splendid example of the 
such a beautiful fernery as this one distinctive Knoleworth style 


A delightful climax to an afternoon call is 
a cup of tea served from this finely designed 
tea wagon. The graceful lines and mellow 
warm wood-tone of this piece are character- 
istic of Knoleworth furniture, as also is the 
inciting comfort which you find in these 
luxuriously upholstered } 


The story of this new furniture is told in an interesting 
book, “The Style of Knoleworth.” Here also, you will find 
many illustrations of Knoleworth pieces for every room in 
the house and photographs of rooms made charming by 
this beautiful new furniture. Send 25c for this book. The 
best furniture shops have this furniture. Should you have 
any difficulty in finding it, write us and we will gladly 
tell you where to go. Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Two of a Trade 


T was a clean, tidy little room. Tf you stood 
_In a certain position you caught a glimpse 
of the sky—which was sometimes blue, byt 
not often—and of a shrub which put for 
drab little buds every spring with admirable 
courage. In fact, it was Mrs. \cHamish’s 
best room, and she was well pleased with jt 
But to Miss Northbound it was an entirely 
new phenomenon. It spoke well for Richard's 
cure that at the first glimpse she thought 
tenderly and remorsefully of her pink and 
white bedroom and the marvelous sleep-com- 
pelling springs of her French bed. 

“A friend 0’ his,” said Mrs. McHamish, jn. 
dicating Richard with her thumb, “is a friend 
o’ the family. There’s nought we wouldna do 
for him and his. And I think it’s vurra fine 
that ye hae come doon for a sight o’ his work. 
for ye’ll see for yourself what a guid mon the 
Lord ha’ given ye, and though I maun say ye 
be a bra’, upstanding lassie- e 

Richard retreated modestly downstairs out 
of reach of Mrs. McHamish’s unexpected volu- 
bility. 

Presently Mrs. McHamish lumbered down 
into the narrow tenement passage. She 
looked as though she were moving with great 
caution, and there was a general air of dark 
conspiracy about her which, aided by the 
flickerings of a gas jet, was intensely dramatic. 
“*She’s a’ reeht,” she whispered. ‘‘She’s nurs- 
ing Jamie, but I canna say he likes it. Mon, 
mon, she’s a grand lady—for a’ I’m puir I 
ken the quality when I sees it—and I tell ye, 
laddie, she’s no for the likes 0’ you. You 
shouldna’ marry above your station, laddie. 
Na guid ever comes of it.” 

“Thank you,” said Richard coldly. “I 
don’t propose to do anything of the sort. And 
if you feel like that, Mrs. McHamish—” 

She patted him soothingly on the arm. 
“‘Dinna fash yersel’, laddie. 1’m going through 
with it, never fear. I'll keep me promise. 
And may the Lord forgi’ me!” 

“Good. When you’ve really got going, send 
her over to me. She won’t get hysterical. 
She’s not that sort. Ill manage the rest. 
You're a brick, Mrs. McHamish. I know 
you'll do splendidly.” 

Mrs. McHamish sighed. ‘Ah, weel, maybe 
Ishall. But dinna forget, laddie, there’s many 
another pretty face in the wurrld and maybe 
a heart—” 

“Oh, go away with you, you wicked old 
woman!” said Richard cheerfully. 


E crossed the street to his consulting-room 

and turned the key in the locked front 
door. Usually it stood open until Nena came 
home from the night’s performance, but now 
Nena was across the seas. Overhead there was 
a chill quiet. It depressed him unutterably. 
In vain he lit his lamp, and drew the curtains, 
and lit his pipe. He caught himself listening 
for her quick light tread. He waited for her 
voice, hushed yet recognizable, and the sound 
of her laugh. And as none of these things 
came, he grew very wretched. 

And then suddenly something happened. 
A door banged. Some one came running across 
the street. Some one called him by name. 
And Lord Tallybaldash came back from his 
dreams to the recollection of his own perfidy. 
But he showed his visitor no symptom of 4 
conscience. He looked merely politely sur 
prised and anxious. 

““My dear girl,” he began. : 

Miss Northbound waved him into silence. 
She was flushed and breathless. ‘‘I saw the 
light in your window,” she said. ‘“The poor 
thing said you might still be here. Oh, Richard, 
it’s awful. I’ve never seen any one look like 
that. I didn’t know what to do. I’ve never 
been so upset.” 

‘Perhaps if you explained,” he suggested. 

“Explain! Really, Richard, if only you 
weren’t such a perfect gentleman, I woul 
like you so much better. Do try to be less 
cool and collected!” 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW AND 


BETTER HAIR MATTRESS 
by hos. Wilson 


E have waited for much more than a year 

\ V, before announcin?, our “Re-tZ00d” mat- 

tresses in such a manner as this. We 

have insisted upon being, sure that these mattresses 

are beyond comparison. It was easy enough 

to make a mattress that would sell. But to pro- 

duce a mattress of the class and kind which 

the public would expect from our institution was 
a different proposition. 


Today we feel perfectly safe in introducing 
Wilson's “Rest300d” Mattresses. We do not be- 
lieve that there ever was such a curled hair mat- 
tress made or sold. We know that we are safe in 
saying, that our “Rest300d” mattress, made by our 
exclusive process, is more durable, will ive bet- 
ter and longer service, and will give the sleeper 
more comfort than anythin}, heretofore offered. 


We make our own curled hair—in the sreatest 
curled hair plant in the world, and in the best- 
equipped one. I think that our curled hair ex- 
perts know more about that product than any 
other men; I know that they do their work better. 


We have insisted upon value in this mattress. 
Each “‘RestZ00d” mattress contains forty pounds 
of high quality, new, sanitary curled hair. This 
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is incased in coverings of heavy drill in many 
striped designs or in very handsome art fabrics. 


Nothing could be purer, or cleaner or more sani- 
tary than the curled hair itself. The value of 
the mattress is increased by the workmanship 
spent on it—the triple-stitchin?, and the “Imperial 
Roll.” Everything, that contributes to yieldin}, 
elasticity, handsomeness and wearin}, value is in 
this mattress. 


We did not set out to make a high priced mattress, 
nor yet a cheap one. Our aim was to make the 
ideal mattress, and base its price on the cost of 
materials and labor. 


The Wilson “RestZood”’ Mattress is sold by 300d 
dealers everywhere. Some dealer in your city no 
doubt handles the “Rest3o0o0d”’ line of mattresses, 
box springs and pillows. If your dealer does 
not carry it, or cannot supply you, write us. 


The main point to remember is that the Wilson 
“RestZ00od”’ Mattress and similar products bear all 
the good faith and all of the guaranty that is sym- 
bolized in the Wilson & Co. trade-mark. 


s | . President, Wilson & Co. 
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Two of a Trade 
“An Englishman in moments of crisis is 
: “ e ” 
and collected, and usually silent, 


] 
rays COO! s 
sina “T am only trying to do 


Richard ex] jlained. 
or dhim. “TI was playing with that 
ald,” she began. “It’s called Jamie, I think. 
Ican’t say I like it. Still I was playing with it. 
ind suddenly it began to howl, and I looked 
: _and there was Mrs. McHamish with a most 
awful expression on her face. _And she was 
dutching at her side and groaning terribly. I 
never before knew I was so capable. T actually 
got her into bed. And now she’s gone stiff all 


over, She says she can’t move a finger. Some- 
thing ought to be done at once. 
“Of course.” ae 
“Well, why don’t you do it? es : 
“] was thinking,” said Richard with 


“Tt sounds like an attack of some 
You ought to go back at 
Leave 


dignity. a 

sort, doesn’t it: 

ae Meantime, I shall get help. 
verything to me. 

ae eg? leaving everything to me,” said 
Miss Northbound. “Why can’t I get help 
and you go and hold her hand?” 

“Certainly not. It wouldn’t be correct. 
It’s your woman’s duty. And you’d better go 
at once. Jamie may have got into the fire, 
in which case vaw'// get into the papers, and 

on things will happen.” 
on mother an Miss Northbound 

van. 
"t. if both our mothers knew. Exactly. 
Do hurry, Dorothea. A scandal a fortnight 
before the wedding would be awful. ' Besides, 
you can show what you are made of.” 
“She went. Richard waited until she was 
across the road again. Then he took down the 
telephone receiver. In a minute an irate 
voice vibrated down the line. 

“Hullo—hullo!” 

“Oh, hullo, is that you, Doctor?” 

“No, it isn’t. Do you expect any one to be 
himself at this ungodly hour?” 

“Look here! 

“How the devil can I look? 
Who are you?” 

“Smith, Richard Smith. 
patient.” ; 

“Tf you're trying to get me to give you a 
death certificate I may as well tell you at 
once—”’ 

“T don’t want a death certificate. She’s not 
dead yet. That's why I’m sending for you.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Thought you could 
cure anything.” 

“Not this sort of thing. 
line. Much more subtle. 
at once.” 

“Tshan’t. I’m in bed.” 

“It’s Mrs. McHamish across the way. It 
sounds like a stroke. Anyhow it’s serious.” 
“Ah, now you're frightened.” 

“Tadmit it. I'll admit anything.” 

“A regular blue funk.” 

“Blue with yellow dots, my dear doctor.” 
“Don’t ‘dear doctor’ me. Mind, if I come, 
shan’t rec ornize you.” 

“Not even by a pressure of the hand?” 
“Confound your impudence! I’ve a good 
mind not to come at all.” 

“Tf you value your future happiness!” 

“Melodramatic young cub! Don’t try that 
flummery on I’m not one of vour pa- 
tients.” 

“Oh, aren’t you?” 

There was no answer. Lord Tallybaldash 
hung up the receiver. He was smiling with 
the faintly ious enjoyment of a schoolboy 
who has set light to a squib of entirely unknown 
possibilities. 
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N ERCIVULLY not all of Mrs. McHamish’s 
~~ seven pring lodged under the maternal 
roof, but the four younger members were quite 
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In Dainty Bedrooms 


where delicate shades of rose or gray or blue make them 
the perfect floor coverings for exquisite color harmony, 
KrearFLax Linen Ruos first won conspicuous recognition. 
It was the charm of color! And then as the traditional wear- 
ing qualities of all things linen became so apparent, discrim- 
inating women came to realize their boundless decorative 
possibilities. 














InTo every room in the house they went, building Klear- 
flax color schemes—covering their floors with a single, broad 
expanse ofrich, solid tones. Dainty shades, so seldom found, 
and the deeper colors, so rich and livable, are all included 
in the Klearflax range. 

Anp so the Krearriax Linen Rua has come today to 
be associated with color harmony as intimately as its fabric 
is associated with wear. At etter class furniture and des 
partment stores everywhere. 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


> ; = : na e , : 

Woutp you like an expert’s advice on room decoration ? 

Then send for «The Rug and the Color Scheme.’? This 

36-page book shows you in full color a number of scenes and tells you 

how you may vary the schemes. It also explains clearly and simply how 
) y 2 Brann pt ee ee oa 

to plan any room. Write to our Duluth office for it—it’s free. 

You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, 

Grays, Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices; 

27 xX 54in. : ‘ . $ 4.50 6x oft. 

30 x Goin. 5.60 8 x 10 ft. 

6 xX 72 in. 8.00 9 x 12 ft. . 

4hox Thy ft. ‘ ° " 15.00 12 x 15 ft. - 

$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length. 

in far West and South.) 





























$24.00 
35.60 
48.00 
: . 80.00 
(Prices somewhat higher 









KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 


2 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Thinking of Re-decorating? 


Are you planning to have your bed room walls done 
over? Wouldn't the living room, dining room, hall or 
some of the other rooms be more inviting if the walls 
were re-decorated with SANITAS this Spring? 
SANITAS is a cloth wall covering with a surface of 
durable oil colors. There are dull finished, plain tints, 
decorative patterns and tile effects—in fact, styles for 
every room in the house. 


Think of the satisfaction and joy you would get out of 
SANITAS—finger marks can’t mar it; water and grease 
spots can’t penetrate the surface; sun can’t fade it; nor 
does it crack or tear. A damp cloth wipes 0° the dirt. 


And consider the economy of SANITAS—many people 
had SANITAS put on their rooms eight or ten years 
ago and it still looks as good as new. The ultimate 
saving should appeal to you. 


SANITAS can be seen at decorators and dealers in 
nearly every town. 


Write for Samples and Booklet 


Give name of your decorator or dealer and 
address The Manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 
320 Broadway Dept. 7 New York 














Two of a Trade 


did not weep together. They wept separately 
taking it in turns, and every fresh outburst 
called forth a groan from their helpless ang 
suffering mother. 

Miss Northbound sat by the sick woman's 
bedside and held the toi!-worn hand, as she 
had been told to do. Miss Northbound had 
never seen any one really ill—at least not g9 
brazenly, nakedly ill as this. In her circle the 
word “invalid” called up a vision of dainty 
nightcaps, and lace pillows, and flowers, and 
subdued lights. So that to Miss Northbound’s 
inexperienced eye Mrs. McHamish was ing 
very bad way indeed. She refused to make 
any statement about herself, but she moaned 
repeatedly. And if she died, there would be 
an inquest and then—Miss Northbound nearly 
groaned herself at the prospect. 

“And it’s all Richard’s fault,’ she thought, 
“Tt’s too bad. He oughtn’t to have left me.” 


At that moment Mrs. McHamish gave a 

> louder groan. Jamie took up his share jn 
the chorus, and in the general turmoil the door 
opened. Miss Northbound turned with a cry 
of relief. The light was bad, and it was not 
till the newcomer was close to her that she 
realized that he was net Richard. Then she 
said “Oh!” very feebly, and sat down again, 

Dr. Arnold stared. He had not brushed his 
hair, and his appearance was rather mis- 
leadingly wild, and disheveled, and ghastly. 
“T beg your pardon,” he said. ‘I must have 
made some mistake. I was told that some 
one was ill. I had no idea—” His tone was 
glacial. 

Miss Northbound recovered her speech. 

“There zs some one ill,’ she said. “TI think 
she’s dying, and I think I’m going to faint.” 

Dr. Arnold sneered. “‘That would be most 
helpful,” he said. ‘‘No doubt I should be ex- 
pected to attend to you first?” 

“You wouldn’t. I can faint quite comfort- 
ably by myself. J didn’t send for you.” 

““No, I suppose not.” 

“And as far as I am concerned you can go 
away again.” 

He considered her for a moment in silence. 
“Tt just happens that you are not the anly 
person concerned,” he said finally. “I have 
my duty as a doctor, and I mean to doit. Is 
this the patient?” 

Miss Northbound evidently regarded the 
question as imbecilic—as, no doubt, it was— 
and did not answer. Mrs. McHamish sighed 
heavily. She sighed still louder as Dr. Arnold 
felt for her pulse, but she refused all informa- 
tion. She was evidently past speech. Dr. 
Arnold thrust a thermometer into Mrs. Mc- 
Hamish’s mouth, and for a minute there was 
entire silence. Dr. Arnold then removed the 
thermometer. He held it to the light and fell 
into a thoughtful pose. . 

Miss Northbound, who had not fainted after 
all, considered him cautiously. She thought 
he looked very ill. ‘I suppose,” she said, 
“now that you are here, I can go to bed.” | 

He started from his reverie. “Certainly 
not. It’s a very peculiar case. I can’t get a 
nurse at thishour. You're better than no one. 

“Thank you. As it happens I am not here 
to be bullied by any one.” 

“Then perhaps you'll tell me what you art 
here for?” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I can guess 
Slumming. Doing good to the lower classes 
Trying to justify your parasitical existence. 

“Your manners have not improved,” she 
interposed coldly. 

“Did you expect them to?” he asked with 
a bitter significance. 

Miss Northbound unexpectedly said noth- 
ing. Dr. Arnold returned to his patient, who 
had tactfully dropped into what seemed a deep 
sleep. 

“You'd better make some tea,” he said. 

“T refuse to be ordered about.” 

“Woman, have you no heart?” 

“ According to you, no, I haven't.’ 
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National Kroehler Bed Davenport Sale 


- " March 30th to April 13th 


Saturday, March 30th, begins the great National Sale, when dealers will 
offer Kroehler Bed Davenports on special terms and prices! Can be 
bought for Cash or on Liberal Easy Payments. The purpose of this 
sale, now held at leading stores all over the United States, is to demon- 
strate Nationally the many exclusive comfort and economy features of 


KROEHLER 


hy] Kroehler Kodav 
No. 482—Heppelwhite 
Design 


Bed Davenports 


Watch for your dealer’s Announcement of 
this Big Sale. Invest in a Kroehler Bed 
Davenport. Save Rent. 

Makes your Living Room or Parlor serve as a Bed 
Room at night. Enables you to live more comfortably 
where you now accommodate guests, or move into a 
smaller house or apartment and save rent. 

Perfect as a Davenport! Luxuriously upholstered, 
superbly finished—adds beauty and comfort to your 
living room or parlor. Bedding entirely concealed by 
day. Nothing to indicate that it can be changed to a 
bed. Perfect as a bed! Fitted with a comfortable, 
sanitary 72 in. x 48 in., all steel, sagless bed spring. 
Plenty of room within folded bed frame by y for 
thick mattress and all bedding. Mattresses are 
usually sold separate by dealers and to insure great- 
est comfort we strongly recommend that you buy a 
35 lb. cotton felt mattress. (Do not buy a thin pad.) 
The patented all-steel folding mechanism and bed 
frame are simple, perfect, nothing to get out of order. 


_ Kroehler Kodav 
No. 700—Modern Design 


1} 


; 


Kroehler Kodav 
No. 706— Mission 
Design 


by your dealer and by us. See demonstration. 


Sale in your locality, write us. 


tion is at stake. So before buying, insist on seeing the 


“‘Kroehler’’ on the Davenport. 


x Kroehler Mfg. Co. 


Naperville, IHinois 
iM Other Factories at 
*y Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 


ty Grana Rapids, Mich. Kankakee, Ill. 
New York City 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ont. 


April Good Housekeeping 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


If no Kroehler Bed Davenport 
| We will send Free an interesting Illustrated Book. 
It is to your interest to buy furniture made by a large manufacturer whose reputa- 
z i 1 i trade-mark name 


When 


Folds or unfolds with slightest effort. 
used as a bed there is plenty of room under- 
neath and all around for circulation of air, 
Kroehler Bed Davenports are made in long ¢ 
type Davenports—both have same size b 


size space for bedding. You should buy one best 
suited to the size of your room. Received Highest 
Award at Panama Pacific Exposition. 

Kroehler Bed Davenports are made for the finest 
homes. Highest grade construction, critically in- 
spected—made by master craftsmen in 
equipped with the highest type modern 

to make perfect furniture and do it econom 
Handsome Period designs, rich coverings in tapes 
tries, damasks, velours, leather and also imitation 
leather. We recommend the superior leather sub- 
stitute—O’BANNON’S MOLESKIN, which has th 
rich leathery appearance and durability of high grade 
genuine leather. 
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Two of a Trade 


He turned his head away. “I never pre- 
‘ended that my diagnoses were infallible,” he 
observed dispassionately. 

Miss Northbound went into the kitchen and 
made tea. She could not remember ever 
having boiled a kettle before, and the task 
rather amused her. On the way back she even 
smiled kindly upon Jamie, who had fallen into 
an angelic sleep. 

“Come!” said Dr. Arnold. ‘We shall just 
have to wait. She might be like this all night.” 

“Do you mean to say that we’ve got to sit 
here together?” 

“I’m afraid so. The crisis might come on 
any minute.” He made a gesture of polite 





regret. “I am very sorry. Of course I realize | 


how painful this must be to you. 
“T didn’t say it was.’ 
“Well, disagreeable, then. It’s most un- 


fortunate that I should have been called in. | 


You must just look upon me as a stranger. 
“I do,” she said promptly. 
“In that case,” he observed with dignity, 
“we can be perfectly at our ease.” 


HERE wasasilence. They were both look- 
ing intently at Mrs. McHamish, who was 


breathing regularly and rather noisily. Sud- | 


denly and simultaneously they spoke again. 

“T hope—”’ 

“T didn’t mean—” 

“T was going to say,” Dr. Arnold persisted 
offendedly, “that I hope [I haven’t seemed too 
peremptory. I am not a lady’s man. I have 
not the art of getting what 1 want gracefully.’ 

“Vou never had,” she observed. 
“Which may account for the fact that I 
never do get w hat IT want.’ 

“How ungrateful! And I did make that tea.” 

“You'd better drink it vourself. Mrs. 
McHamish won’t want it.” 

“Tf do, you must have some with me. You 
look fagged out. Are you ill?” 

“] have been—very ill.” 

“T—I’m sorry.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

The crisis seemed still in the far distance. 
Indeed, under happier circumstances one 
would have said that Mrs. McHamish was 
snoring. The two watchers who sat on either 
side of her kept their eyes fixed on her placid 
face. They appeared so utterly absorbed in 


her condition that Dr. Arnold’s next remark | 


sounded highly inconsequent. 


“You must be awfully tired,” he said. “T | 


oughtn’t to keep you here. 1 dare say I could 
manage. Please go to bed.” 

“Td rather not. Unless vow want me to.’ 

“T don’t. I mean it would be better if you 
stayed. I wonder why that Smith fellow hasn’t 
turned up.” 

Miss Northbound patted the coverlet into 
perfect smoothness. “I dare say he has 


’ 


another case. He’s awfully busy, I believe. | 


It was he who brought me down here.” 

“H’m. To do good?” 

“No. Not exactly. For a cure. 

“A what?” 

“A cure. I—I was so tired of things, you 
see. I wanted a change, a new point of view.” 

“Well, you’ve got it. How do you like it?” 

“Quite well, thank you.’ 

Her manner was politely irritating. ‘The 
doctor scowled. ‘Which reminds me. I sup- 
pose I ought to congratulate you.” 

“On being here?” . 
“Hardly. On your marriage. I saw it in 
the paper yesterday.” 

“I’m not married yet.” 

“You will be. Wonderful how things come 
to a person if he really wants them badly 
enough! You always meant to marry a duke.” 

“Not always.” 

The doctor flushed to his ears. “A lapse 
merely. At the bottom of your heart—” 

‘How do you know what was at the bottom 
ot my heart?” 

“Your mother told me.’ 

You had no right to judge by what my 
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The Roxbury-1859 mark 


backs up everything the 
rug salesman tells you 
about long wear. 


Means that it is as ¢ruve im quality as 
it is rich in beauty; 
—That in its making, artists’ genius 
was matched by craftsmen’s skill, 
working with best wools; 

That its deauty and freshness will 
endure through years of hardest wear. 


A Roxbury 


Seamless Rug 
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Jell as pictured here from 





(Name of Grocer) 
Now I mail this coupon with 
O 10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 
O 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 
D 20c for 6 Individual Molds. 
(Check which) 
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py TRUE PROT ESSENCE 


Write plainly. 
Give full address. 
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Kroehler Kodav 
No. 480—William 
and Mary Design 
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Kroehler Kodav 
No. 482—Heppelwhite 
Design 


_ Kroehler Kodav 
No. 700—Modern Design 


owners % 


Kroehler Kodav 
No. 706— Mission 
Design 


tion 1s at 


by your dealer and by us. 


Sale in your locality, write us. 


‘“*Kroehler”’ 





National Kroehler Bed Davenport Sale 
March 30th to April 13th 


Saturday, March 30th, begins the great National Sale, when dealers will 


offer Kroehler Bed Davenports on special terms and prices! 
bought for Cash or on Liberal Easy Payments. 


Can be 
The purpose of this 


sale, now held at leading stores all over the United States, is to demon. 
strate Nationally the many exclusive comfort and economy features of 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 


Watch for your dealer’s Announcement of 
this Big Sale. Invest in a Kroehler Bed 


Davenport. Save Rent. 

Makes your Living Room or Parlor serve as a Bed 
Room at night. Enables you to live more comfortably 
where you now accommodate guests, or move into a 
smaller house or apartment and save rent. 

Perfect as a Davenport! Luxuriously upholstered, 
superbly finished—adds beauty and comfort to your 
living room or parlor. Bedding entirely concealed by 
day. Nothing to indicate that it can be changed to a 
bed. Perfect as a bed! Fitted with a comfortable, 
sanitary 72 in. x 48 in., all steel, sagless bed spring. 
Plenty of room within folded bed frame by day for 
thick mattress and all bedding. Mattresses are 
usually sold separate by dealers and to insure great- 
est comfort we strongly recommend that you buy a 
35 lb. cotton felt mattress. (Do not buy a thin pad.) 
The patented all-steel folding mechanism and bed 
frame are simple, perfect, nothing to get out of order. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


If no Kroehler Bed Davenport 
l We will send Free an interesting Illustrated Book. 
It is to your interest to buy furniture made by a large manufacturer whose reputa- 
i 1 i trade-mark name 


See demonstration. 


stake. So before buying. insist on seeing the 


on the Davenport. 


D WO ss Vb 
J p eigte ys Kroehler Mfg. Co. « 


i Me Se ONY Zi 
Regs WEN So Naperville, 
ef ht 
e / Binghamton, N. Y. 
Grana Rapids, Mich. 


IHinois 


Other Factories at 


Cleveland, O. 
Kankakee, Ill. 


New York City 


Canadian Factory: 


April Good Housekeeping 


Stratford, Ont. 


Folds or unfolds with slightest effort. When 
used as a bed there is plenty of room under- 
neath and all around for circulation of air. 
Kroehler Bed Davenports are made in long and short 
type Davenports—both have same size bed and same 
size space for bedding. You should buy one best 
suited to the size of your room. Received Highest 
Award at Panama Pacific Exposition. 

Krochler Bed Davenports are made for the fines 
homes. Highest grade construction, critically in 
spected—made by master craftsmen in a factory 
equipped with the highest type modern machinery 
to make perfect furniture and do it economically. 
Handsome Period designs, rich coverings in tapes 
tries, damasks, velours, leather and also imitation 
leather. We recommend the superior leather sub- 
stitute—O’BANNON’S MOLESKIN, which has the 
rich leathery appearance and durability of high grate 
genuine leather. 
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Two of a Trade 







He turned his head away. 
‘ended that my diagnoses were infallible,” 


observed dispassionately. 


Miss Northbound went into the kitchen and | 
tea. She could not remember ever | 
having boiled a kettle before, and the task | 


made 


rather amused her. On the way back she even 
smiled kindly upon Jamie, who had fallen into 
an angelic sleep. 

“Come!” said Dr. Arnold. ‘We shall just 
have to wait. She might be like this all night.”’ 

“Do you mean to say that we’ve got to sit 
here together?” 

“I’m afraid so. The crisis might come on 
any minute.” ‘ i 
regret. “I am very sorry. Of course I realize 
how painful this must be to you. 

I didn’t say it was.’ 
“Well, disagreeable, then. It’s most un- 


fortunate that I should have been called in. | 


You must just look upon me as a stranger. 
“TI do,” she said promptly. 
“In that case,” he observed with dignity, 
“we can be perfectly at our ease.” 


7 RE wasasilence. They were both look- 
ng intently at Mrs. McHamish, who was 

breathing regularly and rather noisily. Sud- 

denly and simultaneously they spoke again. 

“T hope 

“T didn’t mean—” 

“T was going to say,” Dr. Arnold persisted 
offendedly, “that I hope I haven’t seemed too 
peremptory. I am not a lady’s man. I have 
not the art of getting what 1 want gracefully.’ 

“You never had,” she observed. 

“Which may account for the fact that I 
never do get what I want.” 

“How ungrateful! And I did make that tea.” 

“You'd better drink it yourself. Mrs. 
McHamish won’t want it.” 


“Tf Ido, you must have some with me. You 


look fagged out. Are you ill?” 

“| have been—very ill.” 

“T—I’m sorry.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

The crisis seemed still in the far distance. 
Indeed, under happier circumstances one 
would have said that Mrs. McHamish was 
snoring. The two watchers who sat on either 
side of her kept their eyes fixed on her placid 
face. They appeared so utterly absorbed in 
her condition that Dr. Arnold’s next remark 
sounded highly inconsequent. 

“You must be awfully tired,” he said. “Ty | 
oughtn’t to keep you here. I dare say I could 
manage. Please go to bed.” 

“T’d rather not. Unless vow want me to.” 

I don’t. I mean it would be better if you 
stayed. I wonder why that Smith fellow hasn’t 
turned up.” 

Miss Northbound patted the coverlet into 
perfect smoothness. “I dare say he has | 


another case. He’s awtully busy, I believe. | 


It was he who brought me down here.” 

“H’m. To do good?” 

“No. Not exactly. For a cure.” 

“A what?” 

“A cure. I—I was so tired of things, you 
see. I wanted a change, a new point of view.” 

“Well, you’ve got it. How do you like it?” 

“Quite well, thank you.’ 

Her manner was politely irritating. The 
doctor scowled. “Which reminds me. I sup- 
pose I ought to congratulate you.” 

“On being here?” 

“Hardly. On your marriage. I saw it in 
the paper yesterday.’ 
“I’m not married yet.” 

“You will be. Wonderful how things come 
to a person if he really wants them badly 
enough! You always meant to marry z duke.” 

“Not always.” 

The doctor flushed to his ears. “A lapse 
merely. At the bottom of your heart—” 

“How do you know what was at the bottom 
of my heart?” 

“Your mother told me.” 
“You had no right to judge by what my 


“T never rr | 








He made a gesture of polite | 
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Ask for Roxbury Rugs. 
And ask to see the BACK 
before you buy. 
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The Roxbury-1859 mark 

backs up everything the 

rug salesman tells you 
about long wear. 





Means that it is as ¢rue in quality as 
it is rich in beauty; 

—That in its making, artists’ genius 
was matched by 


craftsmen’s skill, 


working with best wools; 


That its deauty and freshness will 
endure through years of hardest wear. 


A Roxbury 


Seamless Rug 
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Women Moulded Bullets 


during our Revolution and helped to win 
Freedom. 


Today women are helping to win this 
war by Saving Wheat. 


The most effective way to do this is by making bread 
or cake with corn meal, oatmeal, rye, barley or other 
available coarse flour instead of white flour. 


Such breads are easily and quickly made with 


+E AT, BAKING 


Two of a Trade 


mother told you. You had no right to believe 
things without asking me first.” 

“You never wrote.” 

“You never wrote either. Did you think ] 
was going to run after you?” 

They were both trembling, and their voices 
had risen. It was marvelous that Mrs. Mc. 
Hamish did not wake up. But her snores were 


| alinost artificially loud and regular. 


“One judges a tree by its fruits,” said the 
doctor fiercely, “and you are going to marry 
your precious duke. He’s got the title, an: 
you’ve got the money, and, between you you'll 
make a fine bargain. You don’t care.” 

“Don’t care about what?” 

“You don’t care who cares,” he stammered. 

“And I suppose you think I’m happy— 
gloriously happy?” 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“Tt looks like it, doesn’t it? If I were 
happy, do you think I’d come here a month 
before my wedding—hiding from people and 
all the things you say I’ve sold myself for? 
It’s you who don’t care.” 

“T? Dorothea! How dare you!” 

“You simply drove me to it,” she said 
brokenly. “You did just what mother ex- 
pected you to do. You played her game. 
She always said you were stupid.” 

“TDorothea!” 

“You mustn’t. It’s too late. It’s done 
now. I’d better go.” 

He came over to her side of the bed. He 
took her in his arms and kissed her wildly. 
Mrs. McHamish ceased to snore. Her mouth 
was open—it might almost be said that it 
gaped. The doctor hushed the weeping Miss 
Northbound with infinite tenderness. 

“We must be quiet,” he whispered, “very 
quiet. She might recover. And we’ve got to 
have this out, Dorothea.” 


HEY were still “having it out” when the 

gray light of early morning crept up over 
the roofs of Hacketts Place and stole into Mrs. 
McHamish’s sick-room. They sat side by 
side and hand in hand, two rather wan and 
shattered-looking ghosts, their voices hoarse 
with much repression. Mrs. McHamish still 
lived and apparently slumbered, but neither 
fact seemed to interest them. 

“T can’t,” Miss Northbound repeated 
wearily, “I simply can’t. I know I’ma coward, 
but mother has always been too much for me. 
She’d grind me down. She’d wear me out. 
You don’t know her, Robert.” 

“But I do,” he said. “The old devil! I 
should think I do.” 

Miss Northbound shook her head. “You 
mustn’t. She means well. She’s really toiled 
for this all her life. And then there’s Richard. 
It wouldn’t be fair. He’d look so foolish.” 

“Not more than he is,” the doctor asserted. 

“And the scandal! It would mean fighting 
the whole world.” 

“Together.” 

“But we shouldn’t be together. That’s 
just it. They’d keep us apart. And in the 
end—” 

The doctor got up. ‘It all points one way, 
doesn’t it, Dorothea? For what do you sup- 
pose Providence provided Gretna Green, spe 
cial licenses, and Continental expresses?” 

“Robert! You’re not thinking—” 

“No, I’m not. I’ve done with thinking. 
We won’t fight your mother, or that ridiculous 
Richard, or anybody. We'll just run away— 
now—on the spot—together—to the ends o! 
the earth. We'll live under a palm tree in the 
Sandwich Isles, or wherever palm trees grow, 
until everybody’s got accustomed to the idea, 
and your mother repents, and Richard has 
found another victim.” 

“Robert! You must be quite mad.” but 
she got up and came and stood beside him, 
and the color shone in her cheeks. “I couldn't. 
Besides—” 

“It’s a palm tree or a ducal palace. You've 
got to choose.” 
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Don’t go another day, please, without 
knowing Jiffy-Jell. It means quick, 
fruity dainties such as can’t be made 

? without it. 

Its flavors come 
in liquid form— 
in vials. So they 
keep their fra- 
grant freshness. 


A Jiffy-Jell des- 
sert or salad tastes 
like a fresh-fruit creation. 
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Loganberry 
The Favorite Berry Flavor 







Its fruit flavors are made by condens- 
ing fruit juice. So the bottle 
in each package contains the 
flavor from much fruit. Half 
aripe pineapple, for instance, 
is used to flavor one Jiffy-Jell 
dessert. 












Jiffy-Jell comes to you com- 
plete. Simply add boiling 
water, then the flavor from 
the vial. 





Nothing else is 
needed —no sugar, no 
fruit, no color. 













Thus a few pennies \. 
and a moment’s time 






We Supply Dessert Molds 


To Jiffy-Jell Users— Ask for Them Today 


Flavors 
in Vials 


A Bottle in 
Each Package 








serene 


Quick — Fruity — Economical 


Jiffy Jeu 


For Desserts and Salads 





Add things if you wish—fruits, nuts, 
chocolate or topping—but they are not 
necessary. Whip it, if you wish, and 
you get a double volume. 





For Salad Jell Use the Tart Lime Fruit Flavor 


The finest flavors in Jiffy-Jell would 
be impossible save for this bottled form. 
Try some of them. 


Loganberry is the finest of 
all berry flavors. Pineapple is 
exquisite, but it must be sealed 
as in Jiffy-Jell. 

Lime— made from lime 
fruit— makes tart, zestful salad 
jell. Serve it with your salad 
or mix the salad in. 


Mint—made from mint 
leaves — makes a wondrous 
garnish jell. 


Try two packages. 
Make Loganberry one. 
They will be a revela- 
tion to you. 

Then send this cou- 
pon for the molds you 











want. We want every 
home to have them. 


supply a family with a 
fruity, rich dessert. 






Aluminum Dessert Molds 
Assorted Styles—Send for Your Set 



















10 Flavors 


in Glass Vials 
One in Each Package 

















For Desserts 
Also Coffee 
Flavor 
Two Packages 
for 25 Cents 













Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two 
packages of Jiffy-Jell, then send 


ing only—and we will send a 
pint mold in pure aluminum— 
either fluted or heart shape. The 
value is 50c. 














Address. 





true-fruit flavors in vials. 
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Mint this coupon to us. ‘A: 'L have today received two packages of Jiffy- 
For Mint Jell Enclose 10c—cost of mailing Bt": Jell as pictured here from 
_ Lime only—and we will send you gin! 
For Salad Jell three individual dessert molds, aA ~ (Name of Grocer) 
Raspberry all one style or assorted. s¢ ; Now I mail this coupon with 
Cherry ; 4 0 10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 
Loganberr Or enclose 20c and we will 5 O 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 
> y send six molds— enough to serve O 20c for 6 Individual Molds. 
Strawberry (Check which) 
Pj a full package of Jiffy-Jell. The Write plainly. 
ineapple l * Give full address. 
Sean value is 60c per set. 
ge Lc Your Name. 
Lemon Or enclose 10c—cost of mail- ; 





Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture | 
We will mail assorted individual molds or the 


heart-shaped pint mold unless otherwise requested. Mail coupon to 
&H- Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha. Wis. 


1 Mail Us This Coupon 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell from your Grocer. 





Nothing else has 








In using advertisements see page 17 107 
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Outdoors for Protection 
Indoors for Beauty 


ES—use the very same Enamolin for both purposes. 


Enamolin is so durable that it protects your porch, front door or vel Rada quac 
window frames for years. It will not chip, peel or crack. Booklet.’ — me 


Sample can of he ¢ 


Indoors, on woodwork or furniture, it is practically indestructible. lin or Namlac as a 

. . ini DUSIT 
Outdoors, the rain keeps Enamolin clean and fresh. Indoors, a soap sent for 10 | ag” 
and water rubbing renews its whiteness. fe aa pp I to 


me 3 : “ zg him, 
Use Enamolin for economy. One coat covers as well as two coats —, “i 
of ordinary enamels. For years it requires no refinishing. And what ; «| 
a lovely, lustrous, porcelain-like surface it has! : -_ 
adar 
< ; ‘ j 1 
Housewives who are particular about their wood- : — 
work are‘equally particular about their floors. Let j 
them use NAMLAC Floor Finish on hardwood, 
painted or linoleum-covered floors. It not only beau- 
tifies floors with a fine, glossy finish, but it protects them against injury. 
For Namlac Floor Finish is waterproof, heel-proof, scratch-proof. 
Enamolin and Namlac are on sale at the better paint and thardware 


IMil CALMAN & CO, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 hear 


1OOWilliam St. New York 
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Two of a Trade 


“Jt isn’t possible. Robert, can one get 
licenses like that?” ’ 
“Tcan. I’m going to. Now.” 


“And Mrs. McHamish—we can’t leave her. | 


She might die. And those poor little children 
with no one to look after them. Oh, dear! 
There’s Jamie—in the street—in his night- 
shirt.” 

* was a fact. Jamie McHamish, neglected 
and forgotten, had seized the opportunity of a 
lifetime. But at that very moment when he 
was tottering barefooted across the road in 
pursuit of some errant fancy, a discarded tin 
can brought his enterprise to a dolorous end. 
A prolonged agonized wail broke the morning 
stillness. And then the crisis, long-expected, 
long-delayed, burst upon them. The slumber- 
ing Mrs. McHamish rose up. _ She gathered a 
blanket about her and swiftly and in utter 
silence vanished. It all happened in the 
twinkling of an eye. The blanket-clad whirl- 
wind descended upon Jamie McHamish, who 
also vanished amid muffled protest. 

“But I thought,” began Dorothea helpless- 
ly. “I thougbt—” 

“The triumph of love over weakness,’’ said 
the doctor solemnly, “and a sign from 


Heaven.” He kissed her. ‘And now, dear, | 


if you fetched your hat—” 


ig was as they were driving to Charing 
Cross that she really thought of him 
seriously. 

“Poor Richard!’ she said. “I’m so sorry. 
I’m so afraid he will feel it. I dare say he did 
care in his funny way. I can’t bear to think 
of his being unhappy. It spoils things.” 

“Pooh! That nincompoop!” said the doctor 
with cheerful contempt. 

She shook her head. It had been a long and 
trying day, and the thought of Richard and 
Richard’s grief brought the tears to her tired 
eyes. “You oughtn’t to judge, Robert. You 
don’t know him.” 

“Well, I know of him. Mr. Smith told me 
in confidence. And he says he’s an utter fool 
and no good—utterly unworthy of you.” 

“Mr. Smith said?” 

The doctor hesitated. “Perhaps I oughtn’t 
to tell you.” 

“Oh, no—do go on. This Mr. Smith must 
be an interesting character. Most interesting. 
And what did he say I was?” 

“As good as you were beautiful.” 

“Really?” Mrs. Arnold dried her tears. 
“Tf I ever meet Mr. Smith again!” 

“He’s a decent fellow though he is a 
quack,” her husband asserted. ‘“‘ He’s helped 
me no end. You see, when I was so ill 
he got to know about things—and—well, 
as a matter of fact that Mrs. McHamish 
business was a put-up job of his to bring 
us together. I didn’t know it myself until 
[ took the old lady’s temperature. Smart of 
him, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, very.” 

“And he actually got a license on the 
chance.” The doctor chuckled. He took an 
addressed envelop from his pocket and 
dropped in a sixpenny piece. “That’s his fee, 
you know, for a cure. I'll post it before we 
leave.” 

Mrs. Arnold made no comment. It was 
very dark in the taxi, and her silence was in- 
sctutable. The doctor felt for her hand. 
“Vou’re not angry, dear?” 

She considered. “No, not angry. Sur- 
prised, perhaps.” : 

_.And you’re not worrying about that 
Tallybaldash fellow? He won’t break his 
heart.”’ 

_ Now I come to think of it, I believe you’re 
right.” The lights of Charing Cross flashed 
into the cab as it swung through the gates. 
The late Miss Northbound was smiling to 
herself. “And put in sixpence from me,” she 
said. “Mr. Smith will understand.” 

(The last story in this series will appear 

next month) 










































































'ANI-FLUSH does just one thing—cleans toilet 

bowls. And it cleans without employing the old 
methods, without scrubbing, without scouring, without 
dipping out the water—and without dangerous acid. 


You just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the bowl, follow 


directions, and flush. 


The white, odorless powder does the cleaning for you. 
And it cleans thoroughly—even down in the hidden trap 
where you never could really clean the old way. 


Sani-Flush leaves the bowl and all its parts as white 
as when new, and because of this complete cleansing, 
disinfectants are unnecessary. 


Use Sani-Flush in your home as hundreds of thousands 
of other housewives are doing. Find out what it means 
in the saving of time, energy and health. 


Your druggist or your grocer can supply you. Price, 
25 cents a can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will gladly 
send you Sani-Flush upon receipt of 25 cents. 
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Ge, here is an old Persian legend about 
kab a sleeping-rug of enchantment 
Be, an , . 
Ages) which gave serenity to the soul, 


wisdom to the mind, poise and power to 
the body—all of which mean health. 
There is a mattress made in America to-day 
which induces all these desirable qualities, 
and is available for every home. 
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Birthright 


(Continued from page 29) 


about the bowed shoulders. “We'll be there al. 
most as soon as the train! We'll bring her back.” 

She glanced up to see Dan watching her 
And at his look something almost unbearably 
sweet flooded her heart with joy. But it was to 
his mother he spoke. 

“She’s perfectly right, mother. We can get 
there almost as soon as they do!” 

Mrs. Palmer had risen to her feet; now she 
stayed him with a shaking hand on his arm. 


| “I’m going with you, dear. Pansy may have 


lost her head over this fellow; she’s only a little 
girl, and she’s never been in love before! 
But she'll do what mama tells her to: she'l] 
come back for me! Don’t try to stop me, 


| Danny, for I’ve got to come, too!” 


way, with seventy miles to cover in less than 
an hour. Mrs. Palmer and Patricia, furred to 
the ears, smiled in spite of themselves as the 
car flew over the silent roads. Once clear of 


| the city, there was almost nothing to inte rrupt 


the steady, resonant hum of the engine; at three 
o'clock they were in the woods, mounting up 
and up toward the summit of the range. Patri- 
cia managed the flapping guide-book. 

“Curve right about watering-trough in 
fork,’’ she would command. 

“There it is!’ the spectacled and capped 
vision that was Dan would mutter. ‘‘ Yes?” 

“Well, then come about two miles on good 
dirt road, into Grant’s Hill,” Patricia would 
proceed. ‘Dan, we have only twelve—nine— 
five—only two more miles!” 

It was just four o’clock when the car was 
stopped with a grating scrape at the little 


/ wooden station of Pemberton. It was set ina 


crude clearing surrounded by pines and espe- 
| cially desolate now in the first timid fall of 


When you sleep on the Sealy Sanitary Tuftless 


ee iniminininnitn 


Mattress, you form an alliance with nature who 
insists that to be well and happy you must relax, 
rest and recuperate for about eight hours in 
twenty-four. 


The Sealy is briefly a covered bouyant batt of pure 
prize long fibre cotton, interwoven by the orig- 
inal and exclusive Sealy air weave process. 


A Twenty-Year Sleep Insurance Policy 


is presented to you when you purchase a Sealy 
Mattress against its packing or growing lumpy. 
If you write us, we will send you a booklet on 
the relation of mattresses to health, some charm- 
ing covering samples and the name of a dealer 
authorized to sell you a Sealy on a sixty-night 
trial basis. 

The Tuftless Sealy is declared by many merchants 
the world’s finest mattress. He who sells a Sealy 
makes a friend for his store. 


Sealy Mattress Company 


snowflakes. Dan leaped from the car. 
An agent appeared from the small office. 
The one-thirty from Deerbridge had not yet 


| arrived; she was late, he informed them. 


Miracle of miracles, they were in time! 

The events of the day began to bewilder 
Patricia. As she sat, thawing, in the stufly 
little office, the whole panorama seemed to 
float before her with fantastic unreality. Bea- 
trice had come down late to breakfast, dressed 
for riding. Patricia had suddenly decided to 
slip in and say goodby to Helena. She had 
had that astonishing hour in the bare studio; 
she had said goodby to Mrs. Rogers; she had 
tangled the Throckmortens and Ticky, and 
the Ingersolls, and Sidney, and Harry Eyre 
into the curious plot that had finally brought 
this furred, anxious woman and this angry man 
far up into an absurd little mountain station 
on New Year’s Eve. 

“Pere’s the trein!’”’ Dan interrupted her 
musings harshly. They went out into a soft 
whirl of snow. “Maybe it’s all a wild-goose 
chase!” he admitted nervously, as the train 
puffed up the grade and stopped. 

For a full minute nothing occurred. The 
three looked at one another, shook their heads. 
Then, from the last platform, furred, bright- 
eyed, and confident, Beatrice stepped down. 
She was followed by Sidney, carrying two bags. 

The train departed. Beatrice turned 
deathly pale, but she did not hesitate, as the 
two groups walked slowly toward each other. 
She was the first to speak. 

“Well, mama, well, Dan,” she said, breath- 
ing hard, “here I am! I hope you're satisfied! 
I knew you were spying on me!” 

The mother did not speak, but instantly 
any self-control that Dan had mustered was 


| scattered to the winds. 


“Never you mind whether we're atisfied 
or not,” Dan said, raging. “A girl that will 
run off with a married man needn’t tal! about 
spying! I’m not talking to you, you skunk! 


he added fiercely, as the artist interpolated 4 
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Facts You Should K Know 
About Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That Film 


Is the Destroyer 


What we say here is in accord with the opinion 
of recognized dental authorities. It is said after three 
years of clinical tests. And it marks a step in dental 
progress which everyone should know. 


Nearly all tooth troubles are due to a film. To that 
slimy film which you feel with your tongue. Dentists 
call it bacterial plaque. 


It constantly accumulates. And, unless combated, 
it clings and stays—particularly in crevices. 


That film is what discolors—not your teeth. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause of decay. 


It forms an ideal breeding place for germs. Mi£il- 
lions of germs of many sorts are ever-present in it. 
They may enter the tissues. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. And through the stomach 
they may cause many other troubles. 


So now the main object in cleaning teeth is to combat that 
film. All else is nearly useless if we fail in that. 

Old methods of tooth brushing have failed. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly increased. All because 
that dangerous film was largely left intact. 

Today there is a dentifrice which combats that film effec" 
tively. We call it Pepsodent. It contains a factor which no 
other tooth paste has. Now that it has been accepted by many 
authorities, we are urging you to try it. And we supply for the 
purpose a test tube free. 


en OFF. 


REG,U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
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There’s Now a Way 


To End It 


One week of Pepsodent, we believe, will change all 
your ideas of teeth cleaning. 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film—which is albu- 
minous. 


Pepsin alone would be inert. It must be activated. 
And the usual activating agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So a pepsin tooth paste has heretofore 
seemed impossible. 


But science has supplied a harmless activating 
method. Five governments have already granted 
patents on it. And three years of clinical tests have 
proved it an efficient film preventive and destroyer. 


That is the tooth paste which we ask you to test. 
It is as pleasant as any old-time tooth paste, and it 
does what others can’t do. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. Use it like 
any tooth paste. Then watch the results. 


Note how clean your teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of that slimy film. Note how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

You will know in a week that Pepsodent is doing what was 
not done before. You will know that the film—the great tooth 
wrecker—has met an efficient foe. And we believe that you will 
always use it, twice a day, to prevent the film accumulation. 
Your dentist will prescribe it. 


This isimportant. Lest you forget it, cut out the coupon now. 
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One-Week Tube Free 
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t Dept. 92, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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WHY “You use doilies—and still your table is beautiful 
iH" & and spotless. How do you do it?” 


= “Why—it’s very simple—just use Jchnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax.” 


Fee housewife can easily keep her home 
clean, sanitary and bright by devoting a little 
attention to her furniture, woodwork, floors and lino- 
leum. All they need is an occasional application of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. ‘This cleans, polishes and 
protects the finish, adding years to its life and beauty. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry 


glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. It 
covers up mars and small surface scratches—preserves 
the varnish—and prevents checking and cracking. 


JOHNSON’S 


Lreurtd and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil whatever, con- 
sequently it does not gather or hold the dust and it 
never becomes soft and sticky in the hottest weather 
or from the heat of the body. It will quickly and 
permanently remove that bluish, cloudy appearance from 
your piano, victrola and mahogany furniture. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in liquid form 
as well as paste. ‘The Liquid Wax polishes instantly 
with but very little rubbing. You can go over a roomful of 
furniture, a good sized floor or an automobile in half an hour. 


A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Automobile owners will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
the most satisfactory polish for the body, hood and 
fenders of their cars. It sheds water and dust and makes a 
“wash” last twice as long. Protects and preserves the varnish. 
Write for our folder on “Keeping Your Car Young”—it’s free. 


Quarts .$1.40 Pints $ .75 Half-Pints. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH, Racine, Wis. 

































































Birthright 


leaving Deerbridge on Wednesday, perhaps 
forever. I brought your sister up here to see 
the little cabin where Eyre and I spent the 
summer once. It’s only across the street 
We were going back on the evening train,” | 

Patricia’s eyes fell on the suitcases. 

“T swear that’s true, Pat!” Sidney said 
eagerly, as his eyes followed her glance 
“There’s nothing here but our supper. a. 
it seemed a last chance.” And quickly open- 
ing his bag, he tumbled cans and spoons and 
grocery packages into the fluffy first snow, 

“Oh, baby!” the mother _ breathed, 
“ Baby!” 

“TI love Sid, and he loves me, mama,” 
Beatrice explained loftily. But Patricia was 
glad to see that she moved toward her mother 
as she spoke. ‘“We—we can’t be married 
right now. I can’t tell you why. But we are 
going to wait for each other! And nobody 
can stop us!” she finished defiantly. 

“There’s a train from here in twenty min- 
utes,” Dan said significantly. “We can talk 
these things over in the train!” 

“T suppose you think I am going home like 
a bad child with its nurse!” Beatrice flamed. 

“T know darn well you are!”’? Dan answered. 

“Well, I’m not!”’ Beatrice was frightened, 
excited, and determined all at once. She 
panted childishly, and looked from her 
mother’s stony face to Sidney. ‘“Am—am I, 
Sid?” she asked faltering. 

“T don’t know what your family plans to 
do,” he said shrugging. 

“We know that you’re married, Mr. Hutch- 
inson,” the mild voice of Mrs. Palmer said 
suddenly, “and that ought to be enough! He 
is married, baby,” she added, with all her love 
and yearning for the runaway in her face. 

“T know it, mama!” Beatrice said quickly. 
But her voice broke, and she began to cry as 
she faced them. ‘“ You’re all against Sidney! 
You all hate him!” she sputtered. ‘Dan is 
jealous of him—yes, you are, Dan! And 
Patricia—do you think I don’t know that 
you and he were engaged?” she demanded 
tearfully, turning toward the other girl. “Now 
—now—now you'll blame him for this! And 
it was my fault—it was my fault—it was 
because I couldn’t bear—I couldn’t bear—to 
have him go away! I don’t care about any- 
thing else—I don’t care, I tell you!” 

And evading her brother, she went into 
Sidney’s arms and clung there, and as he put 
his own about her and faced the others over 
the little buried head, Patricia saw tears in 
his eyes. 


For a space they were all silent, except the 
sobbing girl. About them the snow flut- 
tered and fluttered; the watching woods were 
without a sound. Mrs. Palmer took out her 
handkerchief and wiped her eyes. 

“There is nothing I can say,”’ Sidney began 
after a while. “I’ve cared for her ever since 
I met her. I hoped that after a time I would 
be free and might come back for her. ‘This 
morning, when we started riding, we had no 
idea of this—it just flashed across us when 
we were talking, and the rest followed. Don’t 
cry, dear,” he said tenderly. “You'd better 
go back with the others, and some day——’’ 

“T won’t!” Beatrice said, on a sob. ‘‘Do 
you think I am going back to have Dan bully 
me and—and scold me?” she said, with one 
angry glance over her shoulder. “I thought 


| you were going to the Throckmortons’!’’ she 


finished resentfully. “We saw some of them 
at the station!” 

“So we were!” Patricia supplied. “And I 
am afraid there will be talk about this,” she 
added to Dan, in a worried undertone. “ You 
see, they saw her. It’s unfortunate!” : 

“T don’t care what they think!” Beatrice 
said scornfully. 

“But it is so unnecessary,” Patricia pro- 
tested mildly. ‘You and Sidney could wait. 
You could have announced your engagement 


i some time in the spring. It would have 
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“It’s easy enough to talk!” Beatrice mut- 
tered childishly: But she spoke in a softened 
tone, and gave her mother a mollified glance. | 

“You could have had-a lovely wedding, 
Patricia pursued, seeing that she was making 
an impression, “and you would have been 
envied by all the girls in Deerbridge!” 

“Well, that’s what we are going to do!” 
Beatrice exclaimed. 

“You mean that you will go home, likea 
sensible girl, and talk it over with your 
mother!’ Patricia said, too soon. Beatrice 
drew a long sobbing breath, gave her brother 
and Patricia a scornful glance, and, still cling- 
ing to Sidney’s arm, looked sulkily down. 
Patricia looked at Sidney; she had never seen 
him at a disadvantage before. He seemed un- 
decided between bravado and apology. 

Suddenly Beatrice flung herself into her 
mother’s arms and burst out crying childishly. 
“Yama believes in me! Mama’s sorry for 
me!” 

“Sidney,” Patricia said, in a quick under- 
tone, “the train will be here in a few minutes. 
Why don’t you take Beatrice and her mother 
home? You can have dinner and talk things 
over. I'll go home with Dan in the car—or 
rather,” she added, as even the sobbing Beatrice 
showed signs of interest, ‘‘or rather, Dan and I 
ought to go to the Throckmorton party. If 
none of us comes, my aunt will surely suspect 
something. How far is Mountainhead, Dan? 
Isn't it right over this ridge? We could easily 
make it in time for tea!” 

“Tea!” Beatrice echoed scornfully. 

“Ah, well, you had lunch!” Patricia pro- 
tested. And suddenly they were all laughing. 


FIVE minutes later three of the party climbed 
into the Deerbridge train. Beatrice swept 
in without a glance for her brother, but Mrs. 
Palmer kissed Patricia good-by, and the men 
touched hands. Patricia was smiling as she 
went back to the car. Her pulses were thrill- 
ing from the recent excitement, from the 
glimpse of a great passion. 

“How far is it, Dan?” she asked, through 
a rift left for her eyes and mouth in the wrap- 
pings of fur rugs. 

“About twenty miles. We ought to be 
there at halt-past five,’ he answered con- 
tentedly, as they swept away from Pember- 
tons, and followed a fairly good dirt road up 
through the trees. The snow was falling in 
good earnest now, and the darkness with it. 
But Dan’s powerful headlights cut through the 
confusing curtain of gray, and Patricia saw 
that they were making more than twenty miles 
an hour even on the grade. 

“You know the cabin, do you?” 

“Oh, yes! And it’s really a mile this side 
of Mountainhead, so that we can begin to 
look for it as soon as we're over the hill!” 

“This is a blizzard!” Dan presently ob- 
served. 

“But don’t you love it!”’ the exultant voice 
at his side answered, and a moment later the 
girl added, “Here, Dan—this is the turn!” 

“In thirty-two minutes from Pemberton!” 
he boasted. He turned the car under the 
great trees, where the road was already 
marked with fresh wheel-tracks. The cabin 
came into view in the white light of the 
lamps. It was dark, deserted, tenantless. 

“For heaven’s sake—” Patricia began. 
“They're not here!” 

“This isn’t the place?” Dan suggested. 

“Isn't the place!” she echoed scornfully. 

“Why, I know every inch of it! And look, 
Dan, there are the boxes on the porch!” 
_It was now quite dark. Leaving the car 
lights burning, they floundered through the 
snow to the porch. Here, sure enough, were 
Loxes and bundles, all plainly marked for Mrs. 
Cecil Throckmorton. But the windows of 
the cabin gave back only the furred and peer 
ing two, with their flash-light. 


The wind sighed about the corner of 


the cabin; branches creaked far above their 
silently, swiftly, the snow continued 
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IA Million: Women 


Have Lately Discovered a 


New-lype Corn Meal 


This is the first announcement of an exquisite corn 


meal. 


But a million women have already found it. In 


the past few months the demand has become a sensation. 


You expect a Quaker * 
product to be extra 
good, but this one will 
surprise you. Few 
people realize, until 
they see this, how vast- 
ly corn meals differ. 

Old style corn meal 
was simply whole corn 
ground. In Quaker 
Corn Meal about 40 
per cent is discarded. 


Quaker Corn Meal— 


Corn 





Quaker 
Best 


Yellow or White 


The best 60°% of the corn. 
No coarse outer coat, no oily 
germ included. 


15 Cents Per Package 


The sealed round 
package preserves its 
freshness. The foods 
it makes are sweet, 
smooth and inviting. 

A glance will show 
you the vast distinc- 
tion. The first serving 
will change your whole 
idea of corn dainties. 

You grocer has it 
and your neighbors are 
enjoying it. Now we 


Meal 


yellow or white—is the EXCEPT IN THE FARWEST ask you to find it out. 


hominy part of the choicest corn. 
The yellow looks like grains of 
gold—the white like marble dust. 


Use it for bread and muffins, for 
porridge, puddings and pancakes. 
Use it tomakewheatless mealsajoy. 





As Fancy White Hominy Grits 


Another form is Quaker Hominy 
Grits, which is fancy whlite 
hominy granulated. 

Serve as a breakfast cerea!. Or 
cook it, then fry it. Use it in 
griddle cakes or fritters, or make 
a side dish of it. See recipes on 
the package. 


Quaker 


Hominy 





These are dainties which every- 
one should know. In these wheat- 
saving days they are doubly es- 
sential. Folks will never miss 
wheat when you serve hominy 
grits of this grade. 

Price 15 cents per package. 

Except in the Far West. 
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to fall. Patricia began to feel cold, tired, and 
hungry. 

“What sort of station is Mountainhead 
Patricia?” ; 

“Oh, nothing at all! There’s no station, 
Trains stop on signal, that’s all.’’ 

“Ninety miles from Deerbridge, in this bliz. 
zard,” Dan mused, “I don’t think it could 
be done! I don’t believe it would be safe,” 

“Still, we'll have to try it, Dan!” Patricia 
urged anxiously. “We can’t stay here!” 

“And suppose we run out of gas, or a spring 
breaks in these drifts,” he objected. “Then 
you would undoubtedly die.” 

“So would you!” Patricia said, with spirit. 

“Here,” he continued, eying the inhos 
pitable cabin, “‘no harm could come to you! 
I suppose there are doors with keys in them! 
You needn’t worry.” 

He was talking half contemptuously, half- 
absently, as he might have talked to an un- 
reasonable child, and meanwhile measuring 
the resistance of the windows and the door, 
In the end he wrenched a plank from the 
window, broke a pane with one blow of a 
leather-clad fist, and reached inside for a 
catch. A moment later he sprang into the 


| HE furniture which your children | dark room and opened the door to let her in. 


now perhaps treat with scant re- Patricia — hpecrpe ye 4 into the pitch 
. ° blackness and blank cold of the interior. She 
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comes from its associations. If it has the cellar, I know. We can open the boxes, 
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oo Erp = gatomae ieee stood the buffetings of years, and if it and then use them for the fire.” 
: : “Now you’re a sport!”’ he answered, and 
has the permanence of good design, it in the light of the match he held, she saw his 


will passon from your children to their boyish grin. 

' — : A smoky lamp and a smoky fire revealed to 
children—a treasured Possession. them the large room that, with a tiny kitchen 
| adjoining, composed the cabin. 

K F Patricia, hungry and weak, eyes smarting and 
arpen urniture throat sore trom smoke, feet freezing-cold, 
; ; ; : worked valiantly. She scattered blankets about 
is not likely to be discarded by any family. on chairs to air, and as he piled groceries and 
It carries itself proudly through the years, | | carefully-packed meats upon the table, she fed 
yielding to time nothing of its first excellence. the fire with whatever was inflammable. 
The reasons for its permanence are simple— RADUALLY the blessed heat began to 
sound materials, good workmanship, the best = make itself felt, and to penetrate their very 
known design. Added to this is a markedly | bones. Patricia cleared one end of the table, 
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poured the smoking coffee. “Isn’t this won- 
derful?”’ she rejoiced. ‘Up here in the very 
heart of the forest, warm and comfortable, 
and eating such wonderful food! 1 feel as it 
| I had been reduced to—to lower terms, put 
in a different gear!” 

“Let’s settle this business of—keys,” Dan 
Wanted a Man said, when the meal was somewhat advanced, 
| and mere hunger was not the uppermost emo- 
Who can manage local territory in which Who is bigger than his present job. A tion with both. ‘What arrangement was your 

there are many of our subscription man who would rather direct than be aunt to make?” he asked. 
agents employed. A man who can directed. A man who measures possi- “The other cabin, where all the bunks are, 
show others how to produce business bilities by the map—not the clock. | is just about a hundred yards up the trail, 
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a ant & aan inducement. They went together to the door, and opened 
it to a gust of snowy air. Patricia, stepping 
from the cabin’s comparative light and warmth 


119 West 40th Street into the cold and darkness, shuddered. The 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, New York City | wind was howling bitterly, the aiz was full of 


stinging particles of fine snow, which fell 

















If you are the man you think we want, tell us why you think so 
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A better mop at a lower 
price! 
And right in the face of in- 
creased manufacturing costs. 


Only $ 1.00 ($1.50 in Canada) 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
perfected “BATTLESHIP” M del. 
Try it on your floors and staircases 
and for cleaning all hard-to-get-at 
places 


Your wi 


¢ day 


O-CEDAR POLISH 


25c. to $3.00 At All Dealers 


In using 


advertisements see page 17 
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Aseptic Rooms 


To Live in—Not Merely Clean 


After Sickness, After Colds, After Winter 
Fumigate Every Room 


HIS is to urge, for health’s sake, more frequent fumigation. 
After serious contagious sickness one is forced to fumigate. 
But smaller ills—like colds and grippe—may leave disease 


germs too. 


After a shut-in winter, germs may lurk in bedding, in rugs, in 
crevices and draperies. And any real house-cleaning calls for 


Do It Now 


This is fumigation time. Freshen your rooms—make them 
aseptic. Soap and water are not enough. Clean your house as 
Pullman cars are cleaned—by fumigation as well as by scrubbing. 


their destruction. 


If you are moving to rooms which 
others have occupied, this becomes 
doubly important. See that your 
landlord fumigates. If he doesn’t, 
act yourself. 


An Easy Matter 


Fumigation now is very easy, very 
cheap, by the use of B&B Formal- 
dehyde Fumigators. 

All that can be harmed—all that 
need removal—are growing plants 


Formaldehyde 
Fumiga tors 


One of the Double-Sure Products 


Are made to accord with Govern- 
ment standards, which means twice 
the usual strength. Don’t rely on 
any half-way measures. 


They come in several sizes for 
various room capacities. For the 
average room, the cost of fumigation 
is about one dollar. 


Ask your druggist for them. To 
be sure of the strength, insist on the 
B&B. 


and pets. Leave everything else in 
its place. 

Then simply light the wick, close 
the room, and let it fill with germici- 
dal gas. It will penetrate every nook 
and crevice, every soft fabric, every 
lurking place for germs. 


Many people do this, but everybody 
should. In this day, we should never 
let disease germs linger in our homes. 


We use antiseptics in countless 
ways. Why omit our bedding and 
our habitations ? 

Then urge this sanitation. Every 
hotel room, every theatre and church 
should be fumigated regularly. Folks 
will require that when they practice 
it at home. 


Pamphlet on Request 


We issue a pamphlet which explains 
fumigation. Write us if you want it, 

But every B&B Formaldehyde 
Fumigator has complete directions. 
They are very simple. Ask your 
druggist for them. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Chicago and New York 
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Birthright 
seadily. ‘1hey floundered down to the car, | 
cold; shaker exhausted again, the work of the 
last two hours instantly undone. 

“No use. we can’t move her!” 
verdict on the car. core ; 

“We-should have died in this, Dan!” Pa- 
tricia shoute!, her lips close to his ear. 

“You bet we would!”’ he answered fer- 
vently. Patricia began to entertain very lively 
jears that they would die as it was, even with 
the faint red light of the cabin window a hun- 
dred feet away. It seemed impossible that 
anything human could live under this terrible 
cy and these great trees, trapped and smoth- | 
ered by the wet, cold softness of the snow. 

She helped him fasten some flapping robes | 
over the engine, every movement they made | 
dislodging the lightly packed snow. Shaking, 
tre fing they fought their way back to the 
poreh again, slipped and stumbled to the door, 
tugged it open, and stood shuddering and 
cramped before the fire. 

“J think that had better end any talk of | 
the other cabin,”’ Patricia said, when she could 
speak again, and the incredible process of | 
getting warm had been renewed. “You would | 
have to drag wood up there, and keep both | 
fires going. I doubt if we could find it in 
the dark, anyway. I hope we are safe here!” | 

“What could happen to us here!” he asked | 
sensibly. “We have plenty of food and plenty | 
of wood.” And quite naturally he added: | 
“Can you make yourself comfortable on that 
settle, do you think? If you want to go to 
sleep, I'll watch the fire.” 

“Does one of us have to stay awake?”’ she 
demanded. 

“Oh, no! [I meant that I’d fix myself a 
bed here beside it,” he answered, and for a 
few minutes nothing more was said. Pa- 
tricia cleared the table, stacking her supplies | 
neatly for the morning; Dan made icy and | 
breathless journeys to the cellar for wood. | 

The fire crackled and leaped; green sap | 
bubbled from the ends of the great logs. The | 
candles wavered in little drafts that crept in; 
the lamp burned steadily in its glass chimney. 
Inside, Dan and Patricia smiled at each other 
from their big chairs by the fire. Outside the 
blizzard howled and whimpered, and the snow 
piled itself softly over the world, and over the 
stalled motor-car, and the tiny cabin hidden 
away in the forest of Mountainhead. 

(To be Concluded) 
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In Praise of Onions 
(Continued from page 61) 


pour one-half cupful of boiling water over 
one pint of oysters and allow to stand 
until the moment the edges of the oysters 
begin to curl. Then add to the white-sauce 
mixture. Fill the onion shells with the oyster 
mixture and sprinkle finely grated bread- 
ctums over the top. Place in the oven long 
enough to brown the crums. 

Onion Stuffed with Bread-crums makes a 
wholly nutritious main dish. Select six large 
Bermuda onions, remove the outer skin, and 
parboil them. Scoop out the center of the | 
onions. Prepare a mixture with two cuptuls 
of fresh bread-crums, the yolk of one egg, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one teaspoon- | 
lul of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one-half teaspoonful of sage. Combine 
with one cupful of white sauce made in the 
iollowing manner: Melt one tablespoonful 
ot fat and add one tablespoonful of flour; cook | 
untilit bubbles. Add one cupful of cold milk | 
stadually and cook until all starch flavor is 
temoved. Till the onion cases with this | 
mixture, sprinkle the top with finely sifted | 
bread-crums, and bake in a moderate oven un- | 
til the onions are tender. This recipe may be | 
varied by adding one cupful of nuts in place 
ot one cupful of bread-crums, or adding one | 








cupful of strained tomato in place of the white 


° 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES ¢ UPHOLSTERIES 


O you realize that the charm 
of a room may be completely 
marred by the wrong draperies? 
Review your windows critically. 
The hangings should be of fabrics 
softly toned, falling gracefully in 
continuous folds. And theyshould 
be permanently sunfast fabrics so 
that they will not fade, streak, 
or get bedraggled. 
The beautiful ORINOKA GUAR- 
ANTEED SUNFAST FABRICS last. 


Our GUARANTEE: 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. 


They stand the tests of the strong- 
est sun, the chance “raining-in,” 
and the most frequent tubbings 
without the slightest change of 
color. Every color is absolutely 
guaranteed not to fade. 


Insist upon the name ORINOKA 
—the genuine sunfast. Guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt. Write 
for our booklet, “Draping the 
Home,” and name of your nearest 
dealer. 

If color 


changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Deot. 


J; 


Clarendon Bldg., New York 


DISPOSE EONY Dis i ee ee 3 


OPERATING 


Little— very little. 


Even with. suction 25% greater 


than is required on U. S. Government purchases, the current used by Electric 
Torrington is about one-sixth that used by your electric percolator. 
Two cents a week pays the electric bill. 
It’s a good vacuum cleaner that will clean 12,200 roorm-size rugs and 
still be good for more, but every Lady Torrington (not electric) Cleaner 


is tested to stand such wear. 


Its adjustable brush is a fine feature. 


Booklet giving more particulars free 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
* Servi 


—v 


Electric 
Torrington 
with brush 

$37.50 


Y. VAp 
BE a es: VA ee 


Sauce, | 


17 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn, 
Lady Torrington 
$9.75 





— : Look for name 
—~ CREX in side binding 


De Luxe Rugs 


TRADE MARK RF(¢ U.s. PAT. OFF 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 


“WES, we chose a CREX De Luxe for 


the dining-room because we wanted CREA 


a rug that was cheerful and bright, | ,7\io Regular and 
would wear well, be easy to keep clean, | Herringbone weave 


4 are strongly woven 
and not too expensive.’’ uct e ta ie 
pliant jointless 
wire-grass —in nu- 
merous attractive 
patterns and color- 
ings. 


Because of their long-wearing, good-looking, flat-lying, 
reversible, economical qualities CREX Rugs are 
giving satisfaction in thousands of American homes 
the year ’round, 
When buying it is important not to ask for just 
grass rugs—specify CREX. Insist upon the sales- 
man showing you the name C-R-E-X woven in the Write for hand- 
edge of side binding. It’s your right —and his duty. somely illustrated 
> ° booklet and folder 
“It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy CREX”’ __in_ natural colors. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


.GRAINING FaScEss HAvpi ‘ymE. PRN TURE 


a A SS : 
. SS NOTICE how perfectly the design of this crib com- 
‘ a : bines the convenience of the drop side with beauty 
~~ ‘ = : and distinctiveness. See how attractive and dainty 


it is. Put together with strong bolts that never work 

loose. 

Free Booklet—Write for the Happi-tyme booklet 

everything in furniture for the child from bassinet 
‘ days to his ‘teens. Address Dept. "G" 


Urbana Furniture Company 


Make new floors of old by the Chi- Urbana, Ohio 
Name graining process. Easily applied; ‘a lers: Write 
Costs about 2c a square foot. Sanitary, 
washable, heelproof and extremely dur- 
able. Imitates all hardwoods. There’s 
a Chi-Namel varnish, enamel or other 

finish for every home use. % 


Fe Chi-Namel Store? 


in your locality will teach you to 
grain in 5 minutes, free. Chi-Namel products 
are confined to one representative merchant 
in a locality —always a dealer known for 
high-grade service and reliable merchandise. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 1) St] Re) 28) 
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The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 


| became aware of pitfalls and summoned hi 

| craft and astuteness and knowlede of affair 
He smiled, as he thought, encouragingly, “7 
only beau mariage is with th person - 
loves.” 

‘Not always, monsieur,” said Jeanne, wh 
| had watched the gathering of thy sagacities 
| with her deep eyes. “In any case.” she tog 

and held out her hand, “our friend will be wel 
looked after in England.” 

“Like a prince,” said Phineas. 

He strode away greatly pleased with himselj 
and went and found Mo Shendish. “Man” 
said he, “have you ever reflected that the dis 
pensing of happiness is the cheapest form ¢ 
human diversion?” 

“What’ve you been doin’ now?” asked Mo 

“T’ve just left a lassie tottering over with 
blissful dreams.” 

“Gorblime!” said Mo. ‘And to think that 
if I could sling the lingo, I might’ve done the 

| same.” 
But Phineas had knocked all the dreams 


| out of Jeanne. The British happy-go-lucky 


ways of marriage are not those of the French 
bourgeoisie, and Jeanne had no _ notion of 
British happy-go-lucky ways. Phineas had 
knocked the dream out of Jeanne by kicking 
Doggie out of her sphere. And there was a girl 
in England in Doggie’s sphere whom he was 
to marry. She knew it. A man does not 
gather his sagacities in order to answer crook- 
edly a direct challenge, unless there is some 
necessity. 

Well, she would never see Doggie again 
He would pass out of her life. His destin 
called him, if he survived the war, to the 
shadowy girl in England. Yet he had done 
that for her. For no other woman could he 
ever in this life do ¢hat again. It was past love 
The splendor of it would be her everlasting 
possession. She undressed that night, proud 
dry-eyed, heroic, and went to bed. She lay 
listening to the rhythmic tramp of the sentn 
across the gateway below her window, and 


| suddenly a lump rose in her throat, and she 


fell to crying miserably. 
CHAPTER XVII 


“EJOW are you feeling, Trevor?” 
“Nicely, thank. you, Sister.” 

“Glad to be in Blighty again?” 

Doggie smiled. “Good old Blighty!” 

“Leg hurting you?” 

“A bit, Sister,” he replied with a little 
grimace. 

“Tt’s bound to be stiff after the long journey, 
but we'll soon fix it up for you.” 

“T’m sure you will,” he said politely. 

The nurse moved on. Doggie drew the cod, 
clean sheet around his shoulders and gave 


| himself up to the luxury of a bed—a real bed 
| The morning sunlight poured through the 





open windows, attended by a delicious odot 
which after a while he recognized as the scent 
of the sea. Where he was he had no notion 
He had absorbed so much of Tommy’s philos 
opby as not to care. He had arrived with a 


| convoy the night before, after much travel in 


ambulances by land and sea. If he had beet 
a walking case, he might have taken mote 


| interest in things; but the sniper’s bullet in 
| his thigh had touched the bone, and in spite 


of being carried about most tenderly, he had 
suffered great pain and longed for nothing and 
thought of nothing but a permanent resunt 
place. Now, apparently, he had found one, 
and looking about him, he felt peculiarly cot 
tent.. He seemed to have seen no cleaner, 
whiter, brighter place in the world than this 
airy ward swept by the sea breeze. He count 
seven beds besides his own. He thought there 
was never in the world so clean and coo! @ 
figure as the gray-clad nurse in her spotless 
white apron, cuffs, and cap. 

While he was in this mood the surgeon a 
rived and probed his wound and hurt him 
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Lyknu leaves a per- 
fectly clean and dry 
surface without the 


least suggestion 
of dust - collecting 
stickiness. 


Lyknu cleans and 
polishes at one easy 
operation—removes 
all accumulated 
grease, oil, gum, 
dust and dirt. 


Made Like New 


1 Maid 


Lyknu renews old 
furniture, preserves 
new furniture and 
cannot injure the 
most delicate, pol- 
ished surface. 


Lyknu is now mak- 
ing furniture just 
like new in hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of homes through- 
out the country. 


Lyknu brings out 
the first, fine, lus- 
trous finish the 
furniture had when 
bought—just like 
new. 


Lyknu is the “one 
clot” polish. Just 
dampen a piece of 
cheese-cloth with 
Lyknu and rub the 
surface until dry. 


Get a bottle of 
Lyknu today! If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25¢ 
and name of dealer 
for trial bottle. 


Lyknu is the abso- 
lutely safe polish 
for all kinds of 
furniture — oak, 
mahogany, walnut, 
chestnut, etc. * 


Test Lykni, and see 
for yourself the 
amazing results 
that it produces. 
Three sizes—25c, 
50c, $1.00. 


In using advertisements see page 17 





Can you eat corn on the cob? 
Can you eat beefsteak ? 


Why not enjoy all good eatables through- 
out your life? At 50, 60, 70 years, your 
teeth should still be young enough to 
chew beefsteak, eat corn on the cob, or 
munch an apple as successfully as a 
rosy-cheeked schoolboy. 


If soft, mushy food is to be your diet, and 
if faulty digestion is to mar your old age, 


you will have only vourself to blame. For 
it will mean that you have let your teeth 
go by neglect. Don’t let it happen. Pre- 
vent the ravages of decay. Or check decay 
if it already has started its deadly work. 


Visit your dentist twice a year and brush 
your teeth regularly night and morning 
with 


‘PEBECO 


TOOTH 


That’s the way to keep your teeth in condition for 
life. Pebeco counteracts “Acid-Mouth.” The majority 
of dental authorities believe that ‘“ Acid-Mouth” is 
the chief cause of tooth decay — and they believe 
that ninety-five out of every one hundred persons 
have it. 


If nearly all decay is brought about by one cause, 
how important it is to use the dentifrice that tends 
to remove that cause. That is why Pebeco is so 


PASTE 


highly recommended and why so many thousands 
of people have adopted it and use it daily. It does 
counteract the effect of ‘““Acid-Mouth” and it does 
help you keep your teeth for life. You will notice 
the difference when you use it. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth, relieves the 
breath of offensive odors, and endows the mouth 
with a delightful sense of exhilaration and well- 
being. 


Pebeco is for sale by all druggists 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 159 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Sree ea 8 CORON Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers Mailed Free bier 
Many thousands of men, women, and children have become enthusiastic users of Pebeco Tooth Paste rope 
by first taking advantage of our trial offer. We send you test papers to help you ascertain whether 
you have “ Acid-Mouth.”’ We also send you a Trial Tube of Pebeco which contains enough Pebeco to 
convince you that Pebeco can counteract the condition and to show you what a fine dentifrice it is12 : 
every way. Accept the offer today—a post card will do. ~ 
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The Rough Road 


exquisitely, so that the perspiration stood out 
on his forehead and his jaws ached afterward 
from his clenching of them. While his leg was 
being dressed he reflected that, a couple of 
years ago, if any one had inflicted a twentieth 
nart of such torture on him he would have 
yelled the house down. 

* «Jt must have hurt like fun,” said the nurse, 
busily engaged with the gauze dressing. 

“It’s all in the day’s work,” replied Doggie. 

The nurse pinned the bandage and settled 
him comfortably in bed. “No one will worry 
you till dinner time. You’d better try to have 
a sleep.” 

So Doggie nodded and smiled, and curled 
up as best he could and slept the heavy sleep 
of the tired young animal. It was only when 
he awoke, physically rested and compara- 
tively free from pain, that his mind, hitherto 
confused, began to work clearly, to straighten 
out the three days’ tangle. Yes, just three 
days, a fact almost impossible to realize. Till 
now it had seemed an eternity. 

For the first time since he awoke to find him- 
seli bandaged up in a strange dugout and sur- 
rounded by strange faces did the chaos of his 
ideas resolve itself into anything like definite 
memories. Many of them were still vague. 


E had been out there with the wiring party 
inthe dark. He had been glad, he remem- 
bered, to escape from the prison of the trench 
into the open air. He had been having some 
difficulty with a recalcitrant bit of wire that 
straight and jabbed him dia- 
nexpected places, when a shot 
German flares went up, and 
flat on the ground while bullets 
\s he lay on his stomach, 
the ruined well of the farm of 
\nd the well and his nose and 
n a bee-line. 
as the inception of a fascinating 
1embered that quite clearly. Of 
overy, two days before, of the 
ne’s fortune lay hidden, when 
ern with map and periscope 
had called | into consultation, had set his 
heart beating and his imagination working. 
But not till that moment of stark opportunity 
had he dreamed of the mad adventure which he 
undertook. There in front of him, at the very 
furthest five hundred yards away, in a bee- 
line with nose and heels—that: was the peculiar 
and particular arresting fact—lay Jeanne’s for- 
tune. In thinking of it he lost count of shots 
and star-shells, and heard no orders, and saw 
no dim forms creeping back to the safety of the 
trench. And then all was darkness and silence. 
Doggie lay on his back and stared at the 
English sky and wondered how he had done it. 
His attitude was that of a man who can not 
reconcile his sober self with the idiot hero of 
a drunken freak. And yet, at the time, the 
journey to the ruined well seemed the simplest 
thing in the world. The thought of Jeanne’s 
delight shone uppermost in his mind. 
he was forgetting the star, which hung low 
beneath a canopy of cloud, the extreme point 
of the famous feet, nose, and well bee-line. 
He made for it, now walking low, now crawling. 
He did not mind his clothes and hands being 
torn by the unseen refuse of No Man’s Land. 
His chief sensation was one of utter loneliness 
mingled with exultance at freedom. He did 
hot remember feeling afraid, which was odd, 
because when the star-shells had gone up and 
the German trenches had opened fire on the 
Wiring party, his blood had turned to water 
and his heart had sunk into his boots. 
Heaven must have guided him straight to 
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the well. He had known all along that he 
vould merely have to put his hand down to | 
find the rope, and he felt no surprise when the 
rope actually came in contact with his groping 
Mngers, no surprise when he pulled and pulled 


and fished up the packet. It had all been pre- 
ordained hat was the funny part of the 


business which Doggie now could not under- 
Stand. But he remembered that when he had 


The realization | 


Oh! | J 
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REQUEST 











A pint of pure Chalmer’s Gel- 
atine costs 33; cents, and it makes 
8 helpings of delicious jelly. 










It’s real economy, and you know 
it's pure. We have been mak- 
ing it in our own spotless kitchens 
for 42 years. 













‘Chalmer’s Makes the Best Desserts” 


GRANULATED + 


ELATINE- 
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As Attractive 
Inside as Out 


OSSERT interiors are designed 


to afford the 


maximum of attractiveness, comfort and con- 


venience. 
stantly appreciated. 


Their real, home-like atmosphere is in- 


B3ossert Houses save time, bother and money. 
You have no long delays in building; no bother 
with expert labor, prohibitive in cost and almost 


impossible to get; 
are remarkably low. 


and the prices of Bossert Houses 


Bossert Houses 


are sturdy, substantial and permanent, and bear no resemblance 


to takedown, makeshift houses of temporary character. 
details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. 
The price of the house shown above containing 4 


patents. 


All 
S. 


bedrooms is $2,127 F. O. B. Brooklyn. 


The Bossert price covers not only lumber but 
attaching of 


of construction—ihe fitting and 

windows, doors and blinds, painting, « 

is for the simple work of assembling. 
Send 18c today for catalog showing 
tive of all approved archite 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC., 


"CTuUral 


| » ] a 
LVi€sS ANG ¢ 


1308 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I the greater part of the labor 
all hardware, the hanging of all 
a 


e 
tc.—in fact, the « nly additional expense 


| > spin 
Many ossert modeéls répresenta- 


meet every desire. 





the finest imported models, 
ately priced. Beautiful ¢ 
dren, 3to 8 years are includ 





Protect the Song Birds! 


¥ WITHOUT the son 

iy birds all of our foo 
crops would be destroyed 
by insects. They save mil- 
lions of bushels of grain, 
fruit and vegetables every 
year. It is your duty to 
protect them and furnish 
them with safe homes, in 
which to raise their young. 
They will free your grounds 
and gardens from insect pests 
and gladden your heart with 
their beauty and song. Just 
the right kind of a 


| Dodson Bird House 


for every kind of bird. You can 

attract any bird to your home 
SE —__.....J grounds—by simply putting up 
56-Room Colonial Martin House the right Dodson House. 

’ * FREE Bird Book sent on request, 
Don’t Wait—Order Now! ficfratine Dodson line, giving 
prices. Also beautiful colored Bird picture free. 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, President American Audubon Association 
764 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 


Dodeon’s Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of 
these grain eating pests. Price $6. 


April Good Housekeeping 


Real hand-made garments. Designed and Land-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. Every ar ‘icle a work 
of art—dainty and exquisite, Mace of tne finest ma- 
terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 
prices. Onrequest will show baby caps, coate, skirts, 
dresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
Gec something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 
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The fragrance of the pines_is con- 
It fills your 
house with the aroma of the Big 
Woods. 


always desire it. 


densed in Pine Incense. 


Once use it and you will 


° 
TheOnly American Incense 
Incense quickly clears any room of 
disagreeable odors. Can be had in 
three scents—Pine, Lavender and Ce- 
car, packed in six alluring packages. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry, write us, 
DEALERS: Stock this fast-selling 
specialty. Get our liberal terms 

on quantity orders. 


Louis Lucas Co., Inc., 219 Fairmont St., Jamestown, N.Y. 














‘A breath from the North Woods” 

















The Rough Road 


buttoned his tunic over the preci: 
he had been possessed of an insane desire to 
sing and dance. He repressed his desire to 
sing, but he leaped about and started to run 
Then the star in which he trusted must have 
betrayed him. It must have shed upon him 
a ray just strong enough to make him a visible 
object; for suddenly, ping’ something hit 
him violently on the leg and bowled him over 
like a rabbit into a providential shell-hole 
And there he lay quaking for a long time 
while the lunacy of his adventure coarsely and 
unsentimentally revealed itself. x 

As to the rest, he was in a state of befogged 
memory till the doctor had said to him 
‘You must have a cast-iron constitution, my 
lad.” ‘ 

The memory caused a flicker round his lips, 
It wasn’t everybody who could crawl on his 
belly for nearly a quarter of a mile with q 
bullet through his leg and come up smiling at 
the end of it. A cast-iron constitution! If he 
had only known it fifteen, even ten years ago, 
what a different life he might have led! The 
great disgrace would never have come upon 
him. And Jeanne! What of Jeanne? After 
he had told his story, they had given him to 
understand that an officer would be sent to 
Frelus to corroborate it, and that if he foundit 
true, Jeanne would enter into possession of her 
packet. And that was all he knew, for they 
had bundled him out of the front trenches as 
quickly as possible, and once out he had be- 
come a case, a stretcher case, and although he 
had been treated with almost superhuman 
tenderness, not a soul regarded him as a human 
being with a personality or a history—not even 
with a military history. This same military 
history had vaguely worried him all the time, 
and now that he could think clearly, worried 
him with a very definite worry. In leaving his 
firing party he had been guilty of a crime. 
Every misdemeanor in the army is termed a 
crime—from murder to appearing buttonless 
on parade. Was it desertion? If so, he might 
be shot. He had not thought of tha* when he 
started on his quest. It had seemed so simple 
to account for half an hour’s absence by saying 
that he had lost his way in the dark. But now 
that plausible excuse was invalid. 

(To be continued) 
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Mobilize the Women 
(Continued from page 52 


mark of barbarism and degradation. That is 
most unfortunate both for men and for women. 
All labor is ennobling and honorable, and espe- 
cially that labor which means the welfare of 
the state and the survival of democracy. One 
of the best farms in the state of Indiana is run 
by a woman, and today hundreds of farms 
in this country are managed by women. It 
may be a shock to some of us, who are very 
sentimental, to see women working in the 
wheat, but we are used to shocks, and this 
going to be a salutary one. It means more 
to the women, perhaps, than to the men, for 
it will bring home to them the dignity of labor 
and the glory of service, and wil] tend to cor 
rect some of those habits of fashion which 
have done so much to degrade the efficiency 
of the sex. When it comes to working in the 
field, pointed heels and tight corsets will soon 
disappear. The result of this will again be 4 
distinct gain to womanhood in the develop- 
ment of the physical nature of woman, al 
her endurance and better health. 

I am not preaching a cycle of incessant hard 
labor which will develop the man and the 
woman whom the artist has portrayed in that 
wonderful picture, ‘The Angelus”; nor 1 
deed of that labor which makes only a brute 
a man, as portrayed by Edward Markham ® 
“The Man With the Hoe.” I am speaking 
only of the ennobling labor which elevates ane 
inspires, and which is the final safety of © 
country. 
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It pays to use good paint 


Quality in paint shows in three ways. The paint lasts longer, holds its 

olor better, and covers more surface. A job that requires 17 gallons of 

the average cheap paint requires only 12 gallons of Certain-teed Paint. 

You not only require less Certain-teed Paint, but you also save on 
repainting bills, because Certain-teed Paint lasts longer. 

e quality of Certain-teed Paint is due to the large amount of lead and zinc 

, and the scientifically balanced proportions of lead, zinc and pure linseed oil. 

The Certain-teed Policy 


make every Certain-teed product from the best quality f materials; to use 
1odern methods and machinery in manufacturing; to employ illed experts; to 
ufacture on a scale that insures minimum costs; and to sell in such volume 

low prices are possible. n | 
always have made and will continue to make Certain-teed Roofing under this 
policy. Ia making paints and varnishes we will duplicate the success of Certain-teed 
Roofing, because the Certain-teed policy means better quality and lower prices. 
The price of paint is usually based on the cost of making the most expensive 

Other colors thus yield much greater profits. , 
e price of each color of Certain-teed Paint is based on the cost of making that 
or. Therefore most Certain-teed Paints cost you less than competing paints 
f anything like the same high quasity. 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and warehouses in the principal cities of America. Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Roofing—Paints— Varnishes 


et FLOOR VARNISH ff 


Certain it 
Cor 


In using advertisements see page 17 
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LECTRIC UTILITIES 


It Used to be Work— 
Now it’s Play 


Take the treadling out of sewing, and—presto!—sewing is play. 


For it’s the treadling — the never-ending foot-pumping — 
that puts a severe strain upon your nervous system and leaves 
you at the end of the day with weary limbs and aching back. 


That’s how the Westinghouse Sew-Motor helps. It runs your 
machine by electricity. 


And the Sew-Motor means not only freedom from toil but 
much faster work. The speed is instantly controlled by the 
pressure of the foot. 


As simple to operate as your electric vacuum cleaner or your 
electric percolator. Uses less current than an ordinary Mazda 
lamp. Easily attached to the sewing machine. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Where to Buy the 
Sew-Motor 


At electrical dealers, light and 
power companies, department 
and hardware stores. Price 
$16.50. 


Every Sew-Motor 
bears this trademark. 
Look for it. 





FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


time 
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task 
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The Magic Child 
(Continued from page 46) 


ars and laughter. Yet of these emotions in 
the child we take little account; frequently we 
ae automatically and brutally thoughtless of 
them and their vast potentialities. 

To go back to Irma—and what I recommend 
here in the treatments of Irma holds equally 
good in any case of a similar character—I par- 
ticularly asked that her explosions should be 
met with great kindness and great patience. 
[asked that she be helped almost in a physical 
way to find herself; sometimes it would be 
best to leave her to herself in her temper, 
saving: “I am going to leave you alone, Irma. 
[know you will feel better in a few minutes.” 
4sa rule, when the cause or target of anger is 
removed, the anger is likely to subside. I sug- 
gested that at another time it might help to 
quiet the child by taking hold of her hands. 
“Irma, let us count together—one, two, 
three.” Any other simple, quiet physical 
diversion might serve to take off the edge of 
the child’s intensity. In such _ high-strung 
moments one must be careful not to make fun, 
not to ridicule. Fun or laughter only causes 
the child greater irritation at such a time, and 
stimulates further loss of control. 

A child of such a vital, emotional nature is 
usually very intelligent, and with sympathetic 
treatment of the sort I suggested the child will 
invariably respond, she will at least try to 
make an effort to control herself. And we must 
be very quick to recognize that effort, and 
however slight the child’s success, we must 
take serious notice of it, praise it. Only a co- 
operative, hopeful attitude will give strength, 
faith, and courage to the child and in the end 
bring the desired results. But it must be re- 
membered that the molding of such a nature 
as Irma’s means time and patience, even more 
time and more patience than the molding of the 
average child, and we must realize that 
thoughtful training of any child is a stupendous 
task. Here is almost the supreme sort of case 
where, if we expect magic, we are lost indeed, 
and the child is lost also. 


Allow Time for Change 
ERHAPS one of the most unreasonable de- 
mands we make upon our children, and in- 
cidentally upon ourselves, is to expect complete 
and permanent changes to take place almost 
immediately upon our discovering our mistakes 
with our children, and our application of a new 
method in handling them: to expect, which 
would indeed be magic, a few weeks or a few 
months of thoughtful training to undo what 
six or eight years of thoughtless, blundering 
‘are has perverted and twisted in the child. 
The case of John, a boy of eight, whose habits 
of mind and spirit were almost completely dis- 
organized, with a resultant sapping of his 
physical strength, will illustrate on the one 
hand how unreasonable we are to expect great 
Improvement to take place suddenly, and on 
the other hand, how encouraged and well- 
rewarded we may be, and how hopeful the 
most discouraging problem with a child can be, 
lt sufficient time for the reconstruction of his 
habits is allowed. 
When John first came to my attention he was 
a restless, listless little boy, with no sense of 
responsibility, no definite desire or interest in 
anything, but none the less thoroughly selfish, 
sel-centered, and self-conscious. For several 
months I personally directed his training and 
education at his home. Through the routine of 
his daily life, without his being conscious of it, 
4 program was followed in which his comforts 
and pleasures and interests depended to a rea- 
sonable extent upon himself.- He learned, for 
instance, that unless he was up at a certain 
hour and dressed in time, a fair time being al- 
owed for his dressing, he missed his breakfast; 
that unless he saw to the drying of his bathing 
Suit (the early part of this experiment was car- 
ned on during the summer), he lost his chance 
to go In swimming. Through the daily repeti- 
Hon of such experiences so closely connected 











“The Silks 
With Happiness 
Woven Into Them’ 


Every movement of the looms which weave beautiful Belding, Silks 
reflects the spirit of happy contentment which characterizes all Belding 
Mill Girls. The busy workers here pictured are representative of 
thousands of other employes of the Belding Silk Mills. 

Every care is taken to have not only workin}, conditions, 
but also livin3, conditions conform to the highest standards 
of work and play. That such care is decidedly worth while 
may be judged by the fact that Belding, Bros. & Co. have 
for years been able to produce the world’s finest silks. 


Beldin Q's 


Silk Fabrics ~ Spoo 
Attractive homes are maintained by Belding, Bros. & 
Co. for their workers. Tennis courts, library and 
many other forms of enjoyment are also provided. 
Silks are today enjoyin’, an even more extensive 
vogue than usual because of the shortage of woolens 
and cottons. 


Write to our New York office for a compli- 
mentary copy of our booklet, “The Story of 


a Silk Mill.” 
Belding Bros. & Co. 


908 Broadway, New York 
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SAVES Clothes 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests | 
protect furs and woolens from gt 
F Me omen, dren, moths, mice, dust and damp. 
(zwear shoes are sent postpaid, guarantee Finest Xinas o1 ry gitt 
t pmbine comfort, style, and vom A. Pays ha as oc vee iin - 
\\ perfectly or money back. Amazing! Ww ° . / 
N\brices. Send for your copy today. saves. 15 days free trial. 














1s crowded with photographs and deecriP: ons 
% of Ezwear shoes for Men, Women and Children. 








. Wrile for big 64-page catalog. 
TE K Simon Shoe'ss0 Al MARL rm | 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.. Dept. 23, Statesville, N. C. 


[ Your Dainty Lingerie— 
negligees and waists will wear longer and fit better if 


fastened with te 
psy Prevents 


Won't Come G 
Of or Pull Press aping and 
Stud Bulging 


Through APE 


This ribbon-like tape studded with invisible fasteners reen- 
forces thin materials and prevents tearing. On skirts, dresses, 
etc., ensures smooth, trim fit. Sold by the yard in black or 
white. Washable. Rustproof. 

At your dealer’s — or send 10c and dealer's name for liberal 
sample; also samples of Out-o-Syte SEW-ON fasteners. 


j C. HOFFBAUER & CO., 258 Fifth Ave., Dept. R. New York 
a eg 
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The Magic Child 


with actual living, the child began to grasp that 
he had certain responsibilities in life, that there 
were other people besides himseli that had, 
right to be considered, that it was not pleasan; 


“The MONROE 

7% “AZ Has Reduced | to be left out of things. It must be said thati 

;: LN LFA xy | took many, many weeks before these new ides 

re Ice Bills | began to penetrate and affect the child’s slug. 
oe My a | 


gish, disordered nature. Indeed, for a while j 
seemed hopeless, but with persistent, patient 
repetition of these concrete demands upon him 
| at the same time care being taken not to make 
* the demands too heavy—it being realized tha 
~;| his weakened senses and faculties could ‘po 
stand too great a strain—the child finally began 
| to respond, and his habits gradually and slowly 
| began to reshape themselves. : 
Some of us in our earnest desire to achieve 
| the miracle of the perfect child work toward 
that end by correcting the child’s every littl 
mistake and imperfection. Hardly any course 
| could be more injurious to the best development 
of the little child. The child whose every actis 
noticed and commented on; who is always te. 
minded to say “Thank you” and “Excuse 
me”; of whom it is always required to greet 
people, whether he is interested in them or not: 
who is reprimanded and admonished for every 
little slip and called “naughty” for every little 
| Selfish and childish act—that little child is s0 
confused with the many demands upon him 
| that the words can make absolutely no impres- 
sion upon his mind. 


“T didn’t realize how much ice and food my refrigerator 
was wasting until I bought a Monroe and noticed the big de- 
crease in my bills. When I recollect how long it used to take to 
clean my old refrigerator, and what a simple thing it is to keep 
the Monroe spotless, I wonder how I ever kept house without it.” 


Such is the testimony of thousands A beautiful, enduring refrigerator that 
of particular house- is 100% efficient in all 


* ; 
wives who delight in O ROE refrigerator essentials; 
the great convenience, WA N 


that will long outwear 
ordinary refrigerators 

economy and advan- 59117 a REFRIGERATOR 

tages of the Monroe. 


and pay for itself many 
times over. 

Famous for its beautiful snow-white food 

compartments molded in one piece of genu- 

ine Solid Porcelain Ware, over an inch 

thick, and with full rounded corners. No 

cracks, crevices or joints to harbor decay- 

ing food or dirt. Food does not lose its 

appetizing taste when kept for days in the 

cold, dry, odorless atmosphere of a Monroe 

Refrigerator. 


Ignore Unimportant Mistakes 
HERE are few more important rules to re 
member in connection with the training 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct 
from Factory — Freight Prepaid 
— Monthly Payments if Desired 


Write today for the Monroe Book. 


It’s free. 


Explains a direct way to save money and safe- 


guard health. 


of children than to ignore gg percent of the chil- 
dren’s mistakes; to notice only the significant 
points, only those ot the child’s bad manners 
or bad habits that actually spell destruction, 
that mean a serious injury either to the child 


himself, to other children, or to important 
‘ property. One important point noticed at the 
right time and corrected in as few words as 
possible, the corrective statement made sin- 
ply, definitely, and to the point, and 4. neces- 
sary repeated in exactly the same words 90 
that there will be no doubt in the child’s mind 
as to the meaning of those words, one point so 
corrected will be more fruitful of good results 
than the most devoted attempt to watch over 
all faults every day. 

A mother brought to me her three-year-old 
boy, an only child who had been brought up 
alone, with the despairing statement that he 
was selfish, thoughtless, cruel, plus a few other 
| faults. “I do not know what can have got 
| into Carl!” she exclaimed. “I did not know 
| one child could have so many faults! Espe- 
| cially,” she added, ‘when I try in every way 
not to let a single fault pass unnoticed!” 

Her last sentence was, of course, a clear light 
upon the whole sitaution; and the situation 
was further made plain by the mother’s attl- 
tude toward the child in my playroom at The 
Children’s Garden, where the child is allowed 
perfect freedom to work and play with the 
various materials and toys. ‘Carl, have you 
seen this nest of eggs? Carl, don’t lift that, you 
will drop it! Carl, do you see that little barrel 
underneath the table? Carl, here is a game 
just like yours.” Briefly, the mother did not 
give Carl one minute’s peace in which to look 
about or do things in his own way. : 

However, I did manage to make a study o 
Carl. He wasa child of powerful individuality, 
of good mentality, of great will-power, of solid 
physique, and was naturally affectionate, but 
all these good powers were sadly distorted, his 
whole being a chaos in which selfishness dom! 
nated. This was not at all surprising, consid- 
ering that he had probably all his life lived in 
the bewilderment of his mother’s constant 
demands. . 

Before the visit ended I called in to play with 
Carl a little girl who has had very thoughtful 
care and direction, and who has had an oppo 
tunity to learn to respect the wishes and rights 
of others. Within a few minutes Carl want 
everything that that little girl had; he pulle 


Monroe Refrigerator Company 
14 Bensop Street = (4722) Lockland, Ohio 
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Txue Economy calls for’ 


* Colburn’s 
Spices 


“A” Red Label Brand 
The A Colburn Co., Philadelphia,US:A 








and other domestic arts and science subjects. Send today 
for a copy of ‘*Cooking Made Easy”’ and learn exactly how 
the Institute can help you solve the food problem in your 
home. Or, if you prefer, ask how you can learn at home 
any one of the other subjects listed below. 


aera at Ones Se Se ie eee ree nen 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE Inc., Dept. 8-DC, Scranton, Pa. 

| Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how 

I can learn the subject before which I have marked X: 

| Cooking () Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking ( Millinery | 








KNOBBY FEET FOR TRAYS 
Make pin and brush trays with em- 
*Moore Push Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Poinis. 
a Twist, for Framed Pictures, Mirrors, etc. 
c At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
10 In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27. 
Better Meals at Less Cost | Save Time from Housekeepi 
e e ave lime from Housekeeping 
%. inEveryH vei 
ge\_._.. In Every Home and give it to 
Poe? 
E ? rising Cost Of Vine. | 
pote a wee meth ome Mie He needs help from all 
depriving your family of ; Dace UE p]- 
wholesome, healthful of us. Payson’s Inde 
Woman’s Institute : aS 
brings you—a real to help him, 
food problem. For the JA 7 time is caved everv dav 
nd eg a ee ALUABLE time is saved every day 
ee, ee tnt a linen is marked with the old reliable 
f j Payson’s Ink, guaranteed through 82 
practical home-study course in Cooking, covering every 
step in the buying, preparing and serving of foods—a 
yy mon pen and without a preparation it makes 
family balanced, appetizi satisfyi . . 
possible undreamed of sontanouticgeie tek tovees ns a clear, clean mark that will not run, fade or 
Wherever you live you can have the benefit of this course aces Ise Pavson’s : ave time. avoi 
without leaving your home or taking an unnecessary min- laces. Use Payson’s and save time, avoid 
mistakes, delays and losses, and safeguard 
simple, fascinating directions and apply them in the prep- | 
aration of your daily meals. | . A 
stationer or send to us for a bottle postpaid 
practical home-study courses in dressmaking, millinery for 25c. Look for the old-fash 
wrapper and 
rememberthe 
Payson’s 
Indelible 
30 Henshaw 
Avenue 


broidery hoops and for feet use 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
and Photo Supply Steres. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anew way to meet the | Uncle Sam 
ei 
\* conserving food without 
meals, That is what the ible Ink will help vou 
method of solving your 
Domestic Arts and Sci- in families where the household 
world, now offers to its members a complete and intensely 
years of service. Applied with a com- 
course that will enable you to avoid waste, provide your 
meat bills, the largest items of expense in your household. wash out of woolens, cottons, linens, silks or 
ute from your household or other duties. You study its sy C 
the family’s health. Ask your druggist or 
Nearly 10,000 members of the Institute have taken its 
ioned bright red and yellow 
name, 
Ink Co. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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THE NEED TO SAVE 


The need to save is essential always—but more so 
than ever today to meet the demands of these abnor- 
mal times. 

A Life Insurance Policy will help you to save—and 
because of the protection guaranteed to your depend- 
ents it gives you a sense of security and well-being 
obtainable in no other way. Insure—and save—NOW. 


~ Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN - ; Home Orrice 
ss PRESIDENT : NEWARK, N. J: 


In using advertisements see page 17 
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eee admires healthy old age, and 
asks ‘‘What is the secret of your 
healthP’’ Old age replies: ‘‘It is no secret 
—keep your system clean.’’ Let Nujol 
keep your system clean—it is absolutely 
harmless. Try it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, (NEW JERSEY) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


At all drug stores or send 50c and we will ship new kit size 
to soldiers and sailors anywhere. Never sold in bulk. 
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The Magic Child 


things out of her hands if she did not give them 
up instantly upon his demands; he pushed her 
and pulled at her. [he mother, seeing this, 
told me of her further trials and embarrass- 
ments over the boy; how, when she was out 
with him in the park, he went after everybody 
else’s toys, but would not let any one use any 
of his for one instant. Carl’s faults had to be 
weeded out and corrected one at a time, and 
right there in the playroom I gave the mother 
a concrete lesson how to go about it. ; 

Toward the end of the visit at The Chil- | 
dren’s Garden, Jennie picked up a raffa ball | 
to play with. Instantly Carl was upon her, 
trying to snatch the ball out of her hands, and | 
with his superior physical strength he suc- 
ceeded. i ‘ 

“Carl, please give that ball to Jennie. It is 
her turn to play with it,” I very calmly, but} 
very definitely, told Carl. 

“T won't,” he replied. 

“Carl, please give that ball to Jennie,” 
I repeated. ; 

Carl was immovable; he put the ball behind 
him and closed his two hands upon it. 

“Carl, please give that ball to Jennie.” 

Carl held on to it tighter than ever. “1| 
won't,” he said, and bezan to run away from} 
me with it. 

“T am sorry, Carl, but I must take the ball 
away from you to give to Jennie,” and saying 
that, without hurting the child I got hold of his} 





hands very firmly and managed to take the 
ball out of them, saying, ‘“‘When Jennie is 
through with the ball, you may play with it. 


Teaching Unselfishness 1 | 


ARL was outraged; he burst iato teurs. The 
little girl went off to one corner of the room| 
to play with the ball. Carl was leit alone to have 
itout with himself. After a few minutes of very 
violent crying, realizing that no one was paying 
ny attention to him—-I took great care to divert | 
the mother’s attention for that particular time 
he quieted down and began to look around for 
something else to play with. Within a reason-| 
able time (one must be careful not to allow too} 
long a period to elapse, as the point at issue 
must not become din in the child’s memory), 
I said to Jennie, “‘ Now, Jennie, will you please 
rive the ball to Carl.” Jennie, having learned | 
the lesson of giving up graciously, as a matter 
of course handed the ball over to Carl. I con-} 
sciously praised Jennie’s graciousness, and| 
tight on top of this praise I asked Carl if he 
would not give Jennie the fire engine he was at | 
that time playing with. And Carl, with great 
hesitation, as if the meaning of what I asked 
was coming very slowly to his senses, deliber- 
ately handed the toy engine over to Jennie. 
I was very quick to show my appreciation of his 
kind response, and [ took care to say it plainly | 
enough for Carl to understand. 

It was obvious that an unselfish spirit in his 
relations with others could be develope1 in| 
Carl and that his other bad traits could be 
replaced with good ones. My first and most 
Important recommendation in this case, as the] 
reader may have guesse 1, fron what I have| 
sid previously, was for the mother to learn to| 
restrain herself in her correction of Carl, for| 
her to learn to ignore most of his bad habits! 
and bad manners, to notice only one at a time.| 
and to correct that one at the right moment | 
in the simplest, quietest wav possible, and to 
‘earn not to expect immediate results. 

Once again let me say that the only magic | 
We can count upon to make over our children is 
4 combination of understanding, hard work, | 
patience, and then more patience —and a will- 
Ingness to wait and keep on waiting. It is hard 
and slow and seemingly commonplace, but it 
can work mira 'es. And no other magic can 
ao so much. 
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“Home-Making as a Profession” | GREP 


“It’s Just Like 
Walking 
On Velvet!” 


JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 


‘There is a feeling of comfort 
and ease the moment a Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe is 
slipped on your foot. The workmanship, design and 
materials strongly co amend this shoe to women and 
men who insist on style as well as comfort. 





The Original and Genuine: 





J.PSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 


Makers of Men's Shoes Makers of Women's Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 





In Dr. A. Reed Shoes the extra comfort at no extra cost is afforded 
by the luxurious cushion insole which eliminates the discomfort of 
“breaking in” shoes. The cushion insole acts as a 
shock absorber to the entire body and makes 
Dr. A. Reed’s “the easiest shoe on earth.” 


If you would know the joy of wearing a 
perfect fitting, comfortable shoe, go to the Dr. 
A. Reed Shoe Dealer in your locality. If you . 
cannot secure them in vour city, write us. , fa ni 
a CUSHION 

SHOL 
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Finest Quality; Ketailed by Manutac- 
| turer; width 36 inches; Price, 

Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home | DE yard. Colors: White, Flesh, Nav 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- | Blue, Black. Nosamples sent; remit with 


making, teaching and well-paid positions. CHINE order. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St.. Chicago, Ill, International Silk Co., 95L Madison Ave., New York 
. 


FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


* 
not only lessens the accumula- 
tion of tartar, but also sweetens 
ithe whole mouth by antisepti- 
ically cleansing the tissues. 

Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

129 


~* 
Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money 


back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off, Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A _ million delighted 
users prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 


counters or mail. Dept. G. H. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 


In using advertisements see page 17 
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The Perfect 
Black Gown 


— perfect because fabrics 
are of the highest quality 


perfect because designs are 
especially created by experts in 
black apparel exclusively 


-perfect. because Blackshire 
Gowns reflect the skill of the 
high class dressmakers. 


Send for Blackshire Style Story, 
mailed free. 


The House of Black * 


112-114-116 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Wholesale Onty A Charming Spring Frock 
In superior quality crepe de chine, pleated 


Ask for Blackshire at tunic ana crush girdle, sash effect in back 
Vestee and collar of fine French organdie 


your favorite shop In all black and all white. 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 
Insures Baby's Comfort—Guards His Health 


HE famous Rubens 
Shirt slips on and off 
likeacoat, saving baby 
the discomfort of having his 
shirt put on over his head. 
There are no buttons for 
mother to fasten. The ad- 
justable belt assures a snug, 


close fit. No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


These features are essen- 
tial to comfort—the double thickness over chest and stomach is 
equally essential to healtn. This is where baby needs protection 
against the chills which may result in dangerous spring colds. 


Ruben Infant shirts come in cotton, half wool, silk, silk and 
wool. Sizes from the first infant shirt up. 


Rubens Style Union Suits 


There are also Rubens Union Suits, made for little folks up to ten years 
old. Only two buttons—saving much trouble for kiddies’ little fingers and 
sewing on for busy mothers. 


The most comfortable, sensible undergarment for children’s wear. Mate- 
rials, cotton, merino and wool. 

Write us for prices, if your dealer can’t give you the Rubens, and we will 
supply you direct. 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 358 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
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Pantaloons 


(Continued from page 41) 


her hair. His face lightened. ~Or—a hair. 
pin?” he suggested. ol 

Jack’s candor was engaging. “I wear m 
hair short,” she laughed. She crack 
hickory nuts until there was a tempting 
pile between them. She divided they 
evenly. When she had eaten her half, 4 
took his military hat from the step Of the 
spring-house and stood up, examining jt with 
a touch of awe. “You have been right ip th. 
fight, haven’t you?” she said admiringly. 

‘Right in it,” he answered, \ ithout pith 

“Tell me about it!” she begged. ji 

The hero-worship on the sun-tinted fy: 
refreshed Newman. There was a lack of ten 
sion in his muscles as he clasped his han 
behind his head. Looking down at the thate 
of bright, curly hair—as if telling a child, 


} 
De 


|‘story—he began to tell her of some of the 


mighty incidents and emotions he had been 
through. He got back a flash of ardor, “The 
gains may be foot by foot, but in the end 
there'll be victory,” he said, standing up with 
his eyes on the horizon. 

He turned his head and looked at her: sunny. 
supple, almost as tall as he; behind her, brown. 
ing, lushy lands, sweep upon sweep of tilled 
spaces, and pastare fields. 

Her eyes, too, measured the hcrizon, “Are 
you going back?” she questioned. 

“Ves—if I can.” 

“Why can’t you?” with hardihood. 

“T’m tired, Miss Jack,’ mechanically. 

“You'll be going back,” she confidently pre- 
dicted. The horizon filled her eyes with sudden 
tears. “Soon Dad and Turnie will be over 
there,” she said involuntarily. ‘Somewhere~— 
we won’t know where.” The love on her face 
was wide-reaching. 


“prs fine to have people to come back to,” 

he said irrelevantly. “I’m alone.” ,He 
added gravely, “I wonder if we realize how 
many people are alone now—people with no 


one left—who must build anew.” 


Her face flushed with sympathy. “Don't 
feel that way!” she exclaimed. 

““*Coming back’ is a lonely job,” he told her. 

“Yes,”’ she admitted impulsively. 

“Loneliness is ghastly.” 

“Oh, yes!” In confusion, bluffing back her 
emotion, she picked up a nut-shell and firedit 
at a mud turtle crawling toward a rain-barrel 
some distance away. Eyes measuring the 
turtle, she started off to get it. 

“Don’t go,” said Newman. 

But she captured the turtle, and, examining 
it, ran away toward a distant stream. 

Newman thought humorously, ‘They are 
unflattering, in trousers, and the soldiers who 
get home at the finish are going to havea 
delightful job winning them back to thei 
petticoats.” He joined Ruth in the wood-yart, 
and expressed these sentiments. 

Ruth, stacking the logs, was quick with her 
smiling retort, “I catch the note of a traitorin 
your words, Pitt.” Her smile was spirited 
‘Soldier-come-back, my daughter is happ) 
just as she is.” 

“She seems so,” said Newman. 4 

“She is!” emphasized Ruth. “And so free! 

“But,” said Newman whimsically, “don! 
you want her to ever wear petticoats?” 

“Petticoats mean pain.” Ruth’s vole 
deepened. Her hand was strong on the wood: 
saw. 

Newman stood for a while in the wood-yaté. 
talking with Ruth. Under his feet the chips 
and wood-dust were deep. Their tannic odo 
freshened his lungs, and the _ intermittet! 
noises of the farmyéit—fow! and swine até 
cattle—framed a simple song for his eal 
Soon he wandered away from the yard wher 
the winter wood was being stacked—to find4 
distant stream, a mud turtle, and Jack. 

It was not long before a footpath began 
show across the field that lay between the Net 
man place and the Clay farm. And in a 


‘ tramps over the countryside, at his meals 10 
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THE WELL-KEPT HOME IS THE CHEERFUL HOME—THE HEALTHFUL HOME 










Half a Million 
Homes Like This 


PWARDS of half a million 
homes are Frantz Premier 
homes. Halfa million busy morn- 
ings are shortened and made easy 
mornings the Frantz Premier way. 


Half a million homes look bet- 
ter and half a million women are 
happier because of Frantz Premier 
thoroughness and helpfulness. 


Is yours a Frantz Premier home? 
There is no reason why it should 
not be, and every reason why it 
should. The price is moderate. 
Time payments if desired. Free 
demonstration before deciding. 


A Premier makes housework easy, keeps 
everything looking new, affords more time 
for other duties, saves hours, saves energies, 
saves money. 

Nine pounds of smooth-gliding lightness 
makes each cleaning task a cheerful one. 
From rug to curtain, from parlor to bedroom 
the Premier works willingly and effectively, 
helped by the special attachments for special 
purposes. 

Covers the ground quickly. The air- 
driven rubber-tipped brush is an exclusive 
Premier feature. The unusually wide clean- 
ing nozzle picks up the ingrained dirt at one 
easy sweep. No necessity for going over 


the same spot twice. 


And, no matter where your Frantz 
Premier may be purchased, there is one of 
our service branches nearby ready to co- 
operate with you at all times. 

In this way you are assured of everyday 
Premier utility—a further factor of value that 
will appeal to you in the acquisition of a 
Frantz Premier. 

Your dealer or electric station manager 
will gladly arrange to give youa free demon- 
stration. If he cannot do this write us direct 
and we will arrange a demonstration for you 
upon receipt of your dealer’s name. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd. 
28 Adelaide St. East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


‘frant 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
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For This Summer’s Cooking : ier” 
: Wh 

No excuse for wearing yourself out over a hot cook stove : i Her 
this summer. : ) folded 
; garding 

riddle 
i : ; A happier 
It isn’t good housekeeping, because it wastes your strength, eg “Do; 


ae 


It isn’t patriotic, because it wastes the country’s supply of 
coal and wood. 


Why cook, bake, or iron in a sweltering hot kitchen? Get 3 made a 
a Florence Automatic Cook Stove, burning kerosene oil, 4 cone ft 
and do the day’s work easily, economically, and comfortably i p= embarr 
—in a cool, fresh kitchen. a ; He u 
toss it 
told he 
} “Look 
Let us send you “The Household Helper’’—mailed free on | fraction 
request. Also the name of your nearest Florence dealer. She : 


The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers : caught 
the use of Oil Cook Stoves and Oil Heaters at this time a very % ' were, 

important help in the necessary conservation of coal for war . al Fr 

purposes. ; I've spi 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY : Her 

152 School Street, Gardner, Mass. : she os 
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Just turn a lever, light a match, and get a quick hot flame 
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Pantaloons 


the Newman mansion, in his evening smokes, 
Newman began to have pleasant musings 
about a sun-tinted face wreathed in a happy, 
impersonal smile. 

The heavy frosts came, and nature was a 
symphony in sepia. One brisk, brown day 
followed another. A rainy spell was topped by 
a flurry of wet snow. This was dried by a wind 
that came from the northwest and blew the 
leathery leaves into drifts in the woods and on 
the roads, snapped boughs from the trees, 
shook down the ripe persimmons, and_ tore 
about, trumpeting the cold. Hardy, vigorous, 
potent, came the first severe weather. Winter 
set in with high gales accompanied by blinding 
snow. Sleigh-bells sounded over the country- 
side. It was a white Christmas. The first of 
the year came in white. The heart of the 
winter was white. 

Newman made a regular and sure progression 
toward mental clarity and physical fitness; the 
surer because he fell in love. Not only did 





companionship with the pantalooned girl help | 
him to a more normal state of mind, and bring | 
him back from the dead-aliveness that had 
resulted from too much action and too much 
death, but she was a new species to quiz and 
analyze: she had not skirted through a little- 
girlhood of ‘‘don’t,” nor flirted to a girlhood of 
“beaux”; she had not been trained to ex- 
ploit her charms demurely and put her body on 
the marriage market. 

Newman was a long time passing from one 
point to another in his love for Jack. He 
thought her, at the first, just bright and divert- 
ing. Then he found her exhilarating and essen- 
tial. When his feelings for her covered all, he 
sought Ruth. He told her that he loved Jack 
and wanted to marry her. 

Ruth's reply was characterized by seasoned 
irectness. ** Does she love you, Pitt?” 

“Does she know what love is?” 

Ruth laughed tenderly. ‘My _ trousered 





child!” Then, ‘Pitt,’ she said thoughtfully, 
“have I made her less feminine than she 
shou d be?” 

“No,” said Newman, using the word with 


surety. “Have I your consent to win her?” 
“She is free,’ answered Ruth. 


JEWMAN with a hopeful tread took the 
bypath to the woods where he knew that 
Jack was busy with rabbit-traps. He found 
her witha couple of rabbits in hand. When he 
looked at her—rosy and supple, in her hip- 
high boots, fur cap and ear-tabs, and double- 
breasted reefer—he let his eyes begin the 
love-making. ‘Lord help me!” he said, 
laughing slightly. 

“What's the joke?” asked Jack. 

“The joke is,” said Newman, in his rich, 
moderate tones, “that there breathes a maid 
who neither preens nor retreats before a sol- 
dier.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked merrily. 

_ Her merry inquisitiveness balked him. He | 
folded his arms and leaned against a tree, re- 
garding her with a hint of chagrin. 
riddle my meaning,” 
happier not to.” 

“Don’t get angry,” she replied gaily. She 
made a snow-ball, and brought down a frosted 
cone from a pine—the action had a fleck of 
embarrassment in it. 

He unfolded his arms to pick up the cone and 
toss It to her. ‘I’m far from being angry,” he 
told her, and let his eyes fill with love again. 
“Look at me,” he added. “Do I appear 
Iractious?”’ 

She studied him, holding the cone she had 
caught. ‘You appear lots better than you 
Were,” she said simply. 

_ [am better,’ he emphasized. “You see, | 
I've spent so much time with you.” 

Her face was bright with the chummy smile 
she gave so readily. She picked up her rabbits. 
We get along fine together, don’t we?” she 
said frankly. 
Was going home. 
the fork of 


he said, “if you are 








He kept pace with her. At 
the path, where a way led to her 
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Father — Mother — Everybody 


Enjoys “Doing Things Over’ With 
These Fine Varnishes and Enamels 


O exceptionally high grade are Kyanize 
Varnishes and Enamels that leading ar- 
chitects specify their use in the finest build- 
ings in the land. And yet—so simple is it 
to apply them that it’s just a dip of the 
brush—a few strokes over your worn floor, 
furniture or woodwork and—it’s all done. 
Nothing to mix— nothing to fuss with. 


| Boston@) arnish 


Company 


EVERETT STATION, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


You should know more of the ex a 
ou shoul¢ n nore ¢ i — 


ceptional advantages of Kyanize 
Products — Our booklet, “The 
Inviting Home”, beautifully 
illustrated in briefly 
tells how you can accomplish 
and pleasing re- 
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Become the woman you 





I can. 


My way is the natural way 
| exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

ie In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your 
“Don't | family and friends, 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 
all,in the privacy of their rooms 


well, 


wish to be 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be |, 
so welland weigh what you should. J can help you. know | \ 
Not one drop of medicine. ; 

-a scientific system, combining 


weight, given them perfect figures 
and I have kept their confidence. 


pupils. 


These facts are cited modestly 


I can and will do all I promise. 


You Can Be So Well! 


It is easy to be well. to be free from nagging ailments 


If you have any of the follow- 

ing derangements, mark an 

X after it and send to me: 

Excess Flesh in any 
part of body 

Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 


Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
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Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Weakness 

1atism 





Malassimilation 





She had set her traps again < | si ata s 
nt bad sot her Cape aguas ane Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago \—= 


May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
Medical magazines advertise my work 

with only a desire to prove that 
Remember— 


You Can Weigh What You Should! 






Eventhe most |} 
chronic afflictions, in nine }} 
cases out of ten, are vastly |/ 
benefited by my help. May 
I help vou? 

I can build you up or reduce |} 
you. You thoroughly enjoy iif é 
my simple directions and you || 
feel so satisfied with yourself. [| 


Write to me! Ask for my 
Booklet—sent you without 
charge. Let me tell you all 
about my ‘wonderful experi- 
ence! Then you will under- 
stand the great work I am 
doing for womankind; and 
how I can help you. li | 
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How I Saved $200 on 
My Family’s Clothes 


By Harriet FuLLER MARTIN 


Just about a | 
year ago I made | 


a discovery that 
has proved such 
a wonderful help 


to us in meeting | 
the rising cost of | 


living that I be- 
lieve the readers 
of Good House- 
keeping will be 
interested in 
hearing about it. 


There are five 
in our family and 
last Spring, just 

as I began to figure how many new things 
to wear the children and I needed, I found 
that other actual necessities, because of in- 
creased prices, were using up nearly all our 
income—the clothes problem was a real one. 

I had just about decided that we would have 
to get along with last year’s clothes and only 
one or two new dresses, when one day I ran 
across the story of the Woman’s Institute— 
and the new practical, home-study method it 
has developed by which any woman, no matter 
where she may live, can learn, during spare 


time, right in her own home, to plan and make | 


all kinds of dresses and hats. 


Of course, at first I was skeptical. 
seemed such a wonderful opportunity that I 
wrote for full information. After investi- 


gating the Institute thoroughly, I joined and 


took up Dressmaking. 


Well, I didn’t have the s/ightest trouble! | 


Every step is so clearly explained that almost 
before I realized it, I was actually making 
simple garments. There are nearly 2,000 
wonderful illustrations, showing just exactly 
how to do everything that could possibly 
cause anyone difficulty ! 

. Gradually I learned how to draft my own 
patterns and plan and completely make waists, 
suits, and coats for myself and the children, 
copy models I saw on the street or in fashion 
magazines and still add the little touches that 
give a garment distinctiveness. 


Beside that I learned how to remodel clothing 
from previous seasons into stylish new gar- 
ments and this helped wonderfully! As a 
family we have never dressed so well—and I 
have saved nearly $200 since last spring ! 

My husband is just as delighted as I am and 
my neighbors call me ‘‘resourceful.’’ But all 
the credit isdue the Woman’s Institute ! What 
I have done, any woman, anywhere can do! 


Nearly one thousand readers of Good House- 
keeping have already joined the Institute and 
taken up dressmaking or millinery. Many 
have since opened shops of their own. 


Every woman who is wondering where the 
family’s clothes money is coming from, should 
at least find out about this wonderful new plan. 
Simply send a letter, postcard or the convenient 
coupon below, stating which subject interests 
you most. The full story of the Woman’s 
Institute and the experiences of thousands of 
its members will come to you by return mail. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8D, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below : 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
Teaching Sewing 
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But it | 


Pantaloons 


place and a way led to his, she gave him one of 
the rabbits. 

He accepted it with a smile that even a child 
| could riddle. “Do not divide your gifts with 
| me,” he said unsteadily. ‘Give me all.” 
Her eyes flew open. “Give you all?” 
“Ves.” He caught her hand. 

She pulled her hand away, a gush of color in 
| her cheeks. “You are selfish—to want all,” 
| she said at random. 

“Yes,” he reiterated, love-sick. 

Her eyes, brown as leaf-mold and candid with 
| her thoughts, scrutinized him. As if he had 
surprised her into suddenly disliking him, they 
measured him with a hot look. Abruptly she 
turned on her heel and walked off. 

When he saw Jack again, he put things back 
on the friendly basis, regained her sunny 
affection, did not offend her by any demonstra- 
tion of his feelings; wooed her without her 
knowing it. This dalliance—the forerunner of 
love’s impetuosities—helped as much as any- 
thing to rejuvenate him. 





THE white winter went, and spring began to 

show in the woods and fields. Arbutus, 
snow-drops, bloodroot, bluets, and buttercups 
brightened the world. _Newman’s longing for 
Jack grew restive. 

One day, in an onion patch, he took her hoe 
from her. “The time has come to tell you that 
I love you,” he said. 

Jack hitched a shoulder-strap of her overalls. 

| She went down on one knee, and began to 
pulverize the earth about the tender onion 
| sprouts. ° 

He went down on one knee, too. 
me,” he said incisively. 

She averted her curly head. 

He went on, in his rich undertone. ‘ Your 
| mother is sowing grain in the field yonder; 
you love her very much. Your grandfather is 
setting bean-poles in the vegetable garden near 
us; you love him dearly. Dad and Turnie are 
| somewhere in France; you love them mightily. 
| The time has come for you to love me more 
| than all.” 

The fine earth ran through her fingers as she 
pulverized it. She kept her head turned away 
fromhim. The tip of her ear was fiery. “Love 
you better than I love my family?” she said 
troubled. 

“Better than all, Jack.” Close to her, his 
low tones trembled. “You and I—the build- 
ing love, the nesting love, the love of two. Just 
you and I.” 

The fingers crumbled a clod of earth. 

| is selfish!” diffidently. 

“Tt is selfish, and selfless. Love bars out 
others to lavish everything on the beloved.” 

Her averted head drooped. “It is cruel,” 
she murmured. 

“Cruel and gentle. 
gentle as the dove.” 

She let the earth rest. ‘‘How is it gentle?” 

He turned her head without abruptness, to 
kiss her in the light of day. 

But she sat back on her heels, measuring 
him with an estranged look. The brown eyes, 
looking directly into his, grew affrighted. 
Then she was on her feet, out of his reach— 
running—calling, ‘ Mother!” 

He stood in the onion patch, and saw the 
bright-haired figure fly over the grain field to 
Ruth. He saw Ruth’s head bend to the car- 
roty curls, the curls bury themselves on Ruth’s 
bosom, and the mother and child cling to- 
gether in the wide spaces of the grain field. 

Quietly he left the onion patch and started 
home. In the fresh, delicious field, he enjoyed 
the thought of her—and he was not ashamed 
to pray. 

At the Newman mansion, Mose was rubbing 
| up the griffin knocker on the door. Newman 
| lifted the ancient knocker, and let it fall with a 

ring. “How it echoes through the house!” he 
| said. He looked at the sunken flower-beds on 
his lawns. ‘Not a posy,” 


Cruel as the eagle; 
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he ejaculated. | 
| ‘‘Haven’t we anything to fashion a bouquet | 
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Pantaloons 


Mose squinted at the flower-beds, and 
scratched his woolly head. “Dis hyar place 
sho’? am gone ter disconsolation, yassah,” 
he lamented. 
| “Not gone yet, Mose,” said Newman, laying 
jan arm about the decrepit serving-man’s 

shoulder. 
| Mose cuddled the young man’s hand. “It 
| sho’ do chirrup dis ole black heart ter see yo’ 
| gittin’ back yo’ sperrits, Marse Pitt,” he 
| crooned. 

“Ves; I am getting them back,” said New- 
man contentedly. He went into the hall, 

| lined with the portraits of his ancestors. In the 
| parlor, he sat down at the spindle-legged desk 
| to write her his first love-letter. He thought 
about her: a figure in overalls, sitting back on 
her heels in the sunshine, crop of short 
| curls gleaming above estranged eyes. The pen 
was dormant in his fingers. Somehow, he 
could not write, ‘‘ My own.” 

His eyes fell on a card in the desk—an invi- 
tation, sent him the week before, to the Coun- 
try Club ball. The ball was an annual social 
event of laces and lavender, frills and roses. 
Handsome face lightened by an agreeable 
| vagary, he wrote a few lines to Ruth, asking if 
he might have the honor of escorting her daugh- 
ter, Jacqueline, to the ball. He sealed the 
epistle with a stick of faded violet wax. Then 
he called Mose. ‘Take this on a run,” he 
| directed. 
| ‘Yassah! Yassah, Marse litt!” Mose hob- 
| bled for his hat. ‘‘Fo’tunately, I done men’ 
|mah coat dis mawnin’!” he chuckled, as he 
| hurried off with the violet-sealed letter. 
| Newman sat at the desk until Mose came 
back with a note’ from Ruth telling Newman 
that he might have the honor of escorting 
Jacqueline to the ball. He put the note in the 
| spindle-legged desk, and opened the family 
Bible on the inlaid table ketween the windows 

looked at the records of weddings, births, 
'and deaths. “It matters,” he said aloud. 
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room. He stayed there until Mose an- 
nounced supper with the old pewter dining-bell. 
Mose had a new sort of grin and tremble to- 
| night; he hovered joyously behind Newman’s 
| chair. After supper Mose acted as valet: 
| fetched the shaving water, and laid out the 
brushes; put in the shirt studs and polished 
the top hat. Newman dressed carefully for 
the ball. Gone, for a golden while, the stutter 
of gigantic impressions; gone, for a fleeting 
span, anything big;er than love. He won- 
dered if Jack would put a flower in the button- 
hole of her coat for the party. What sort o! 
pantaloons would she wear, khaki or broad- 
| cloth? 

The land was elastic under his feet, sweet 
with young grass and clover, when he started 
wut. In the light of a sickle .-oon, he 
crossed the field and climbed the fence. His 
knock at the farmhouse was the pleasant 
rap-rap of an i:.timate. 

Ruth opened the door. ‘“ My dear Pitt!” she 
said, giving him her hands. : 

He pressed Ruth’s hands, and shook hands 
with the old judge, who stepped forward with 
emoticn on his coughty face. As Newman 
stood in the hall with the Clays, Jack came 
| downstairs, ready for the ball. 

Jacl was petticoated. She wore an old- 
| fashioned gown of sea-green satin, bodice of 
| seed-pearls, and sleeves and fan train of green 
| chiffon; her satin slippers had tracings cf seed- 
| pearls; fastened to her ears were pearl knobs 
| from which dangled garnet spears; she carried 
|a garnet-colored cloak lined with yellowed 
| satin; her carroty hair had been sleeked Lack 
| from her forehead into clustering curls at the 
| nape of her neck. 

“How does she look?” Ruth asked with a 
reluctant, vibrant laugh. “TI dressed her.” 
“You had a delightful job,” said Newman 
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| Jack, with gravity and joy. 


HE went up the black walnut stairs to his | 








dizzily. He held the garnet-colored cloak for | 





Ruth carried a lamp to the door, so that her 
In using advertisements see page 17 
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, without ceremony, 


' He gained on her! 


| You made it matter.” 


Pantaloons 


daughter might see to descend the steps in her | 
Then she and the old | 


green satin slippers. 
judge stood at the lighted door, watching the 
young pair go off. 

On the way to the clubhouse, Newman did 
not trust himself to say much. He ushered her 
into the ballroom with pride. 
—and the fact that she was on the arm of the 
young master of the Newman mansion—set 
the laces and frills rustling. The eyes of the 
countryside were on them when they had their 
first waltz together. Newman wished that the 
eyes of the world were on them. In petticoat 
of sea-green satin, cheeks, lips, and eyes aflame, 
Jack, half in his arms, was his love 

But Jack did not seem so happy as he. 
Perhaps half the flame of her was rebellion 
perhaps she was getting her first taste of pain. 
At the end of the waltz, she drew from him 
with an alien look. 

He touched the floating chiffon of her sleeve 
“Jacqueline!” he said. 

She looked toward a palm-decked exit and, 
turned and ran. A flash 
of green, she skimmed down the length of the 
ballroom, and disappeared. 

Newman walked to the exit, and left the 
clubhouse, following her. The sickle moon had 
gone, but the stars were all shining. Jack was 
running down the read that led from the club 
house. 

Newman called after her, “‘ 

She redoubled her speed—her feet 
touched the road. 

He started after her through the spring night. 
She reached the point where the road ran into 
the highway and took the long stretch. He 
ran with more purpose. The blood pumped 
in his veins. Far in advance of him on the 
highway his love was a streak in the starlight. 
He bent to the race, pursuing her. How she 
could run! She was like an arrow in its flight! 
She was running because he had awakened her 
because he had won her to petticoats! She no 
longer wore pantaloons! She was trying to out- 
run her shackles! How she ran! He gave him- 
self to the race—running with all his might 
He laughed! 

She reached the summit of a slight upgrade, 
and went over the top. Young as the youngest, 
zesty as the keenest, he took the upgrade and 
went over the top! 


SHE swerved in her course, and scurried off 

into a bypath. He made his swerve in al- 
most the same second! In the field just off the 
highway, he caught her! He swept her off her 
feet, slim bundle of sea-green satin and seed- 
pearls! Not half in his arms, now! No patient 
elucidations of love, now! No dalliance! No 
tata Hot, ardent, he caught her 
Cc ose! 


Jacqueline!” 
hardly 





But, in the starlight of the spring, he did not | 


He kissed the pure 


kiss his sweetheart’s lips. 
‘The time 


forehead under the touseled curls. 
has come for you to answer me,” he 
pered. 

Her eyes lifted in her suffused face 
sure him. 

He stooped and laid his warm cheek on her 
fresh cheek. ‘You, hardly more than a feather, 
yet strong as a young fir-tree!”’ he said in- 
articulately. 

He straightened, and stood before her hand- 
some and full-eyed. ‘Oh, Jack, you have re- 
made me!” he said richly. ‘With memory 
gone, shot to pieces, I came back to a past that 
seemed hardly mine. You made life real again. 
He took her hands, and 
laid them over his healthily pumping heart. 
“Now that I am fit again, I must go back to 
the trenches and stay until the victory!” he 
said. ‘‘ Marry me, Jack, before I go. Be the 
one I shall come home to. My sweetheart, my 
wite—’ He laid her arms about 
and kissed her lips, fragrant and fresh as_ the 
young plants in the field. “Love,” he stam- 
mered, ‘“‘answer me!” 

Her upturned face on his breast blossomed 
“Love,” she said freely. 
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The Burden 


‘(Continued from page 32) 


sane and keep his poise, must resist the clamor 
of the people, must oppose their fury by his 
deliberate calm. 

And then, at last, came war. It was forced 
upon him. Long and earnestly he had wrestled 
with the fears that beset him, and looked for 
guidance. He asked for a sign, and it was 
vouchsafed to him. The freedom of the world 
was at stake. The liberty for which men had 
died was in peril. Dearly as he loved peace, 
no man hating more than he the brutality of 


| war, he could not remain passive while civiliza- 


tion was racked by the barbarian. To have kept 
the peace longer would have been a betrayal. 

The war increased his burdens a thousand- 
At times they seemed well-nigh intoler- 


able. To him was brought everything: the 


great questions, the responsibility for decision, , 


and he sought to cast no responsibility upon 
others that properly belonged to him; the 
petty quarrels, the unworthy desires, the mean- 
nesses of little men who would make war a foot- 


| stool to their own vanity, and out of the blood 
| of the battlefield coin a profit. 


In all that he did he saw the blood of the 
battlefield. It was ever before him. His 
tender heart bled as he thought of the gallant 
young men, vibrant with life, full of the joy of 
living, determined, who answered his call 
unafraid. It brought sorrow to him as_ he 
thought of the sacrifice, but it was a sacrifice 
to be made in a high and holy cause, and it is 
for such a cause that men have lived and died 
not in vain. It was right. It was the choice 
between the safety of the craven—a safety 
that had no secure foundation—and the se- 
curity that could not be shaken. Life is pre- 
cious, but more precious even than life itself is 
the heritage of the brave, the deathless memory 
of those who have battled for justice against the 
oppressor, who have lifted the flaming sword of 
righteousness. 


E passed a hand across his tired brow. He 

stood at the open window. After the heat of 
the day the gentle breeze with the faint odor of 
the flowers in the garden below was refreshing. 
The city was very quiet. Save for the mea- 
sured tread of the guard as he paced his rounds 
there was silence. The moon “hung in the sil- 
ver silence of the night.”” The man at the win- 
dow looked upon that peaceful scene, his 
thoughts far away. His eyes rested upon the 
great shaft, beautiful in its simplicity, rugged 
in its grandeur, to commemorate the tame of 
the first of the line of chief magistrates. As he 
gazed at the great shaft, softened by its veil of 
silvery radiance, he remembered the agony of 
spirit of the immortal, the suffering of the men 
who fought for a great principle, who fought so 
valiantly that they founded a mighty nation. 
And thinking these things, seeing the face of 
the man who had dared and created, and then 
turning and looking at the portrait of the man 
who had preserved what the other had wrought, 
who had suffered much, who, like himself, had 
given in sorrow the manhood of his people to 
the furnace of the battlefield, but had not fal- 
tered, he felt within himself new courage, the 
inspiration from the past to carry through the 


work placed in his hands, and almost uncon- 
| 


sciously he repeated: 


‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 


He hath loosed the fateful hghtning of His 


terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born | 


across the sea, 


With a glory in his bosom that transfigures | 


you and me; 
\s he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 
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showa rip, hole or tear within six 
months, mymakers repair me with- 
out cost. My patterns are smart and 
T’mtailored just as cleverly as a college 
man’stogs. Goto the nearest DUB- 
BELBILT Clothier and make my ac- 
quaintancetoday. Remember to look 
for my DUBBELBILT Label. 


MY PRICE IS $8.75. 


BUT STARTING MAY ist—! WILL COST 
$9.75. BUY NOW AND EFFECT THIS 
SAVING. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS CLOTHES, INC. 
DEPT, G 729-731 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


BOYS! We have selected 20 of the most popu- 
lar books of the year. We want you to choose 
one. It will come to you free of charge. Write 
us today, and we'll tell you how to get it. 


CLOTHIERS! We are now granting a few 
agencies for the exclusive sale of DUBBELBILT 
CLOTHES. Get in touch with us. 
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Are You Suehing a School? | 


_You will find the announcements of a number 
of excellent schools on pages 10-12. 

Our School Department is at your service to 
assist you in making a choice or to recommend 
schools meeting your particular needs. 


Director, the School Dept., Good Housekeeping, N. Y.C. 
if EDA hh i 
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Mirandy on Babies 
(Continued from page 50) 


Johnsing, an’ dat you’s stood all dat flesh an’ 
blood can stand, an’ you’s sniffin’ real comfort- 
able into yo’ teacup, why Sally Ann gurgles 
out, .clappin’ her hands: ‘Oh, Sis Mirandy, 
des look how cute muvver’s own tootsy- 
wootsy is lookin’ at you t’rough de back of 
dat chair.’ An’ you knows dat she ain’t heard 
nary syllable you is uttered. 

“‘Furdermo’, when you pauses to take breath 
she jumps in wid tellin’ you of all de times de 
baby has fell down an’ bumped hits nose, 
an’ de hard time hit had cuttin’ hits teeth, 
which news she seems to think dat you is 
settin’ up waitin’ for wid yo’ tongue hang- 
in’ out, lak hit was a war bulletin from de 
front. 

‘““Nawm, a baby suttenly does take away 
folks’ manners, an’ I don’t know of nobody 
dat’s duller company dan a young mother. 
As for me, when de fust baby comes, I bids 
farewell to de parients for de next twenty 
yeahs, becaze you won’t git no mo’ rational 
conversation out of ’em ontel deir chillun has 
done growed up, an’ married, an’ settled. 

“Den dere’s Sally Ann’s husban’, Mose. 
Mose suttenly was truthful James, whut stuck 
so tight to de facts dat dere was times an’ 
seasons when hit was sorter uncomfortable 
to have him aroun’. An’ he was modest, too. 
When he tole ’bout de things dat he did he 
always put on de soft pedal an’ talk meek an’ 
humble as de next one. 

“But dat was befo’ dat baby come. You 
ought to see him now. He done stuck out 
his chest till his shirt buttons won’t hold, an’ 
when he goes to norrate ’bout dat baby, he des 
flings truth to de winds so hit won’t hamper 
him none. 


““ ATS Mirandy, ma’am,’ says he to me when 

I met him de odder mawnin’ an’ stopped 
to pass de time of day, ‘Sis Mirandy, ma’am, 
you ought to come an’ see dat baby. I never 
seed such a wonderful chile in my life. Hit’s 
got de most remarkable intelligence dat I ever 
looked at in de human countenance. Why, Sis 
Mirandy, dat baby ain’t but two weeks ole 
an’ yit hit knows ev’y word I say to hit, an’ 
hit cries for me when I leaves de room. An’ 
furdermo’, Sis Mirandy, I ain’t sayin’ hit be- 
caze dat baby’s mine, but hit suttenly is a 
beauty, and would take de blue ribbon in any 
baby show.’ if 

“An’ den he brags on an’ on, ontel I can’t 
stand hit no longer, an’ I passes on. 

““Yassum, dat’s de way babies affects some 
folks. Dey goes to deir haids an’ changes nice, 
sensible people into plumb idiots an’ braggarts. 
An’ sometimes babies go to folks’ hearts an’ 
change dem whut was mean, an’ selfish, an’ 
cold, an’ hard, into regular human bein’s dat’s 
got love, an’ pity, an’ understandin’ for all de 
worl’ becaze of some little chile dat’s done come 
to deir arms to stay. 

“Ef you'll notice, dem folks whut calls 
chillun brats, an’ dat has got nerves dat can’t 
stand to heah chillun laugn an’ play, most 
ginerally changes deir minds "bout chillun after 
dey gits a baby of deir own. Dey calls chillun 
darlings den, an’ dey thinks dat grown folks 
ain’t got no right dat a chile ought to respect. 

“Yassum, babies sholy am a gran’ institu- 
tion, an’ I don’t know whut we’d do widout 
’em. Dey keeps us po’ an’ humble, an’ makes 
us proud an’ braggy. Dey wuks us to death, 
an’ we are glad to slave our fingers to de bone 
for ’em. We wonder whut odder folks sees in 
deir runty, knock-kneed, measly offspring dat 
makes ’em think dey is worth raisin’, an’ 
when we looks at our own, dey looks as_beau- 
tiful, an’ wonderful, as sheriffs from de sky. 

“Yassum, nobody don’t know whut happi- 
ness is ontel dey is held deir own baby on deir 
breast. An’ nobody don’t know whut sorrow 
is ontel dey has turned away from de grave- 
yard an’ left deir little baby layin’ out dere 
alone, cold in de snow. 

“Me, I’s knowed both.” 





ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


Wet may the thousands of cheery housewives 
who enjoy the comfort of Apex cleaning con- 
sider their choice a reflection of good judgment. 
Their leisure hours, their carefree smile, their spot- 
less homes—all bear witness. 

Our dealers everywhere will gladly demonstrate the 
advantages of Apex cleaning. Or write us for Looklet 
explaining “The Witchery of Dustless Cleaning. 

The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
Cleveland - - - U.S.A. 





Clocks That Lose Time 


can often be “repaired” by simply oiling with 

| B-in-One. Try this before calling on the repair 
man--you may savemoney. Clock manufac 
| turers and jewelers recommend and use 


- 3-in-One Oil 


because it never gums or collects dirt in the del- 
icate mechanism. 

To oil a clock, remove the works and touch all 
working parts with a clean broomstraw or feather 
dipped in 3-in-One. 

Don’t forget to clean and polish the wooden case 
or ornamental base with a little 3-in-One on 3 
soft cloth, Rub with the grain of the wood--this 
brings out its natural beauty. 


3-in-One is an ideal and time-tested lubricant for 
all delicate mechanisms. It is light enough to 
flow to the bottom of the deepest bearings--yet 
has “body” enough to stay in the mechanism 
and wear long. Try it for sewing machines, guns, 
automatic tools, bicycles, typewriters, 
adding machines, cash registers, locks, 

‘ream separators, magnetos and Ford 
commutators. 


Sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 15c 
bottles; also in 20c Handy Oil Cans. 
A liberal sample of 3-in-One and 


FRE Dictionary of Uses FREE on request. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 CZH. BROADWAY :: NEW YORK. 
ASS 
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Safety First 

for Baby 

Ti e wood- 
en tray of the 
ordinary high chai 
endangers baby’s health. 
It gathers spilt food, 
which decays and breeds 


germs. The 


*SAFETY FIRST 
HIGH CHAIR 


has a one-piece, germ-proof, pure- 

white porcelain tray. A hot cloth 

cleans it spotlessly. 

Baby’s Safety—Your Comfort 

mforting to know you may go 

ork feeling that baby is 

» in a Safety First. Safety 

Extra wide 


s‘secul 

» keeps baby seated. 
ring legs hair can't tip. 

It Costs No More 

jangerous ordinary high chair. Eleven 
. nd and fibre. Sold thru 
oklet No. 30 with fifty 
s and rockers, or send 25 
52 with complete line of 


ts for big ¢ 
und bedroom furniture, and chairs. 


; eR goo business to supply the de 
mand for this popular Safety First High Chair. Write 
NORTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING co. 
Established 1866 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Interior at Pinehurst, N.C. 
furnished by Leavens, 


Individual taste and thought of the 
owner are displayed in this charming 
and restful interior, in which simplicity 
is the keynote : 

This was made possible through the use 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


where there is an unlimited stock tu se- 
lect from; where the opportunity of indi- 
vidual selection in color schemes or fur- 
niture decoration, to harmonize with sur- 
rounding interiors, is unrestricted. 
_Leavens furniture embodies in styles 
either the Modern Cottage or Colonial. 
In the illustration above, Colonial was 
taken as the basis of furnishing this ar- 
tistic dining room. A Leavens “Dexter” 
Table (extended) with Barbara and 
Windsor Chairs, all faithful reproduc- 
tions of the old Colonial period. 

zeae for set of illustrations and color 
cnar 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Masg% 


' Every Good Housekeeping woman 


should read page 6. 


So 
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Conservation by 
Cooperation 


(Continued from page 84) 
quantities of vegetables were wasted because 
the producers did not know how to dispose of 


| the resulting surplus. Under the new order we 
must assure every gardener of a ready and 
easy market for his surplus. Only thus can 
we stimulate production. Only thus can we 
prevent waste. 

To provide a ready market for farmers, 
there is perhaps no better plan than to estab- 
lish an old-fashioned curb market. Uncle Sam 
has recently declared the curb market at Lan- 


Fully two hundred farmers attend at a session. 
Each has a claim on an eight-foot space along 
the curb, where he backs up his wagon. On the 
sidewalk, close to the tail of his cart, he sets a 
small table, on which he displays his wares. 
For this reservation on the curb the farmer 
| pays the city a rental varying from $4 to $15 a 
year. The market is held twice a week during 
the morning hours, and is located in the very 
center of the city. All products are absolutely 
fresh, and prices average 15 to 25 percent 
lower than private market or store prices. 
But it is not enough to provide a market for 
| farmers only. The urban gardener likewise 


clination to turn huckster. But if we make it 





| gardener will see to it that his last ounce of 
| produce is utilized. Good organization, care- 
ful planning, and adequate advertising will 
make as great a success of the campaign to 
conserve garden products as it has of selling 
Liberty Bonds. 


Make Selling Easy 

HE necessary concomitant of the commu 

nity garden or of enlarged back-yard produc- 
tion is a market for the surplus. Brookline 
found that out. Far-sighted community lead 
ers at once arranged for a conmunity market. 
where surpluses could be sold. An unused Sun- 
day-school building was secured, and market 
| was held two days a week. Adequate ad vertis 
| ing popularized the movement to such an ex 
| tent that the entire town attended market, and 
there purchasers found the town’s entire sur 
| plus. To make selling easy, small tables were 
provided at a nominal rental for those wishing 
| to dispose of their products themselves, while 
| for a small commission the market committee 
| sold stuff for other producers. 

If a market house is not available, a back 
yard will answer the purpose. The house- 
wives of Wichita, Kansas, last summer found 
themselves surrounded by gardens, but could 


was no town market. i 
of the Mother-Daughter Canning Club, turned 
her back yard into a market and through the 
newspapers urged every gardener to bring 
there his surplus, no matter how small. 





They collected a list of customers and urged 
those who had ripe products on days other 


than the regular market day to notify the | 
Thus, when a | 
small gardener telephoned that he had stuff 
| for sale, he was referred directly to some one | 


market committee of them. 


who wanted it. 

Strangely enough, almost every farm 1s 
lacking in some kind of foodstuff. With very 
little trouble and no expense farmers can 
remedy this situation by utilizing their surplus. 
On a centrally located bulletin board, members 
of the Ganges Grange in Michigan write down 
what they have for sale, stating the quantity 
available and the time when the products will 
be ready for delivery, while those desiring to 
buy write down their needs and the date de- 
livery is desired. Thus buyers and sellers are 
easily able to get into touch, and surplus 

| products are readily marketed. 
| In Kansas, the Glenwood Mother-Daughter 


In using advertisements see page 17 


them. We stimulated gardening tremendously, || 
but made no adequate preparation to care for | 


caster, Pennsylvania, an ideal curb market. | 


has a surplus, and he has neither time nor in- || 


easy and popularize the movement, the town || 


hardly get a vegetable for canning, for there | | 
So Mrs. J. A. Stokely, | 


Five | 
members of the club supervised the selling. | 
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COMBINATION BAKER 
AND 


CHOP PLATE 3701-S $10.50 








The many uses you will have 
for this piece of 


“Royal- Rochester” 
Silverware 





insure better service with less 
efiort and greater economy. 


Tray may be used 
for serving sand- 
wiches, crackers, 
etc. 


a3 5 





Tray and cover for 
chops, baked pota- 
toes, etc. 


= s 
WF ong 5 


Tray and bow! for 
salads. 
Bowl used in oven 
for baking. Place 
on tray and keep 
warm by use of 
cover. 

A food conserver that will be 

ereatly appreciated as a wed- 

ding gift. 

We will send one 

to any jeweler 

you name for 

your approval. 


Catalog of “Roval 
Rochester” Silver- 
ware, postpaid, on request. 





hester Stamping Co 
7x7 ~ 
Rochester N.Y 
| New York Showrooms JOO Kfth Ave 





Neat and Trim 


For dress up or play the most at- 
tractive of all apparel for little 
boys and girls are the dainty, 
durable, healthful and eco- 
nomical 


Ford & Allen 
Wash Suits 


In design, color, finish and wear 
they are matchless. Boys’ Over- 
alls, shown here, in blue and 
white striped gingham trimmed 
with blue; sizes 2, 4 and 6, post- 
paid $1.15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for 1918 Spring Style ff 
Book, infancy to 8 years. 


FORD & ALLEN, 146 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MIMMestuiiiltiny 
ly 


‘Knié Baby Clothes 


=) Send for the New 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


SSQaEr areas 


sories 

1otographed 

1 description of 

t als, construction and application. 
u will be pleased with it. 


; y/ Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
a B 


aby Dept. 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y 


139 
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GUNLOCKE 


The Quality Bedroom Furniture 


N the bedrooms of every home 


there are vacant spaces that can 
advantageously be filled with attractive 
Gunlocke chaus and rockers. They wi!l 
make the home look more attractive, 
more comfortable, and will be the pride 
of the home owner. 
All genuine Gunlocke bedrocm chairs 
and rockers can quickly be identified by 
the trade-mark which appears on the 
top of this advertisement. 
Every buye: of bedroom chairs and 
rockers should insist upon sceing Gun- 
locke trade-mark, because it identifies 
Gunlocke high grade bedroom chairs and 
rockers. It is a guarantees for good work- 
manship, high quality, artistic design and 
attractive appearance. There is a Gun- 
Iccke dealer near you whe will be more 
than glad to show you the great variety of 
attractive Gunlocke chairs and rockers. 


Write For This Booklet 


We have an attfactive booklet entitled 
“Chairs and Rockers in My Home,” 
which we will be glad to mail to anyon> 
who writes for 

it. The booklet 

is free and well 

worth having 
Write at on 
for a copy 
this booklet 


The W. H. 
Gunlocke 


Chair Co. 


WAYLAND 
N. Y. 
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Wy Ware Sheth 
ole Sox Wont Shrink 
iB 2 
if you dry them on the Shur-Fit Sock 
Dryer. Just slip it inthe sock. Socks 
dried on Shur-Fit Dryers retain their 
original size. They wear longer and 
ire more comfortable. Shur-Fit 
Dryers last forever and cost only 75¢ 
per pair. All sizes for socks and 
stockings. 


* PETER MAY (Specialties) 
Dept. C, 118 East 28th St., New York 


BETIERBABY. 


A ; Keeps the 
perfect 2 , we: | baby hap- 


Sanitary in py, safe 


Bassinet and clean; 


Crib 
Play-Pen 
for the wee 


Day or 
Night 
Indoors 
or Out 
Completely 
Screened 


babe and soc ARR Tp | 
rowing = [i "Beautifully “anisbed 
child es » 
Endorsed by Mothers, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Columbus, O. 


Easy to fold, carry, st up and move about 
Doctors, Nursesand U.5. Health Dept. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., Dept. Al, 


April Good Housekeeping 


established a scale of prices, and thereafter 


| tity of vegetables for equal value in butter. 


| conserve food for future use, to fill up their 


| to by President Pack show that our house- 


Conservation by 
Cooperation 


Club, a strictly rural organization, established 
a system of exchange, for on every farm there 
was both a dearth and a surplus. A committee 


worth of 
or a quan- 


housewives exchanged a dollar’s 
apples for a dollar’s worth of eggs, 


By these and similar methods we can see to 
it that not one fragment of food is lost, that it 
is all gathered up and utilized. And when we 
do so gather up our surplus, we shall be amazed 
at that surplus. During the past year we have 
been trying to teach American housewives to 


pantry shelves. The 500,000,000 cans referred 





wives have been good students. But what 
they were studying was only the primer, only 
2n apprentice lesson. From now on they 
must do journeymen’s work. They must can 
not merely for their own shelves, but for the 
upboard of the nation. 


Can for the Government 

ET every one eat a slice of bread less, says 
Mr. Hoover, and the aggregate saving will 

be so many thousand barrels of flour. Let every 
housewife can ten or twenty jars of food more 
than she needs for her own larder, and the total 
will be millions of gallons of food saved for the 
nation. And unless this is done, that food will 
be wasted. Commercial canneries are rela- 
tively few and far between, and we can not 
now build more. Even if we had many times 


the present number, they could not utilize the | | 


which consists of small excesses of | 
Only the housewives can conserv¢ 
that surplus. If we are to send wheat, meat, 
and sweets te our soldiers abroad and to our 
Allies, then we ourselves must live more and 
more on the products of our gardens. | And we 
can do this only if those products are gathered 
up and utilized by the housewives. They must 
not stop canning when they have filled their 
own shelves. They must can everything pro- 
duced. Suppose our gardeners bring more 
produce to our community markets than casual 
purchasers wish to buy. What then? The 
producer loses what he can not sell. We have | 
waste with consequent discouragement to the 
producer. And under our present plan that is 
exactly what is constantly occurring. Under | 
the new order of things, we must care for the | 
surplus automatically. It must be made im- | 
possible for waste to occur. Either the com- 
munity itself, or a group of individuals acting 
for the community, must conserve the surplus. 
If individuals are to attempt the task, they 
must work, of course, through a canning club. | 
This club must conserve the surplus from day 
to day. But that does not mean that all the 
women must assemble daily for canning. Cer- | 


surplus, 
production. 


tain individuals may be responsible for Mon- | fi 


day’s surplus, others may agree to conserve 
Tuesday’s excess, and so on. In union there is | 
more than strength; there is a task made easy. 

Perhaps no form of canning organization 
better lends itself to this purpose than the | 
mother-daughter canning club. Such a club 
consists of any number of teams, and a team 
consists of a mother and a daughter or a son 
or a borrowed chiid of less than 18 years. 
Designed both to teach the young culinary 
idea how to shoot and to enable women to earn 
money in the home, this club is now about to 
play an important part in the defense of 
democracy. It fits the needs of the hour ex- 
actly. It allows its members to do their work 
in their own homes, but gives them the benefit 
of combination in purchasing and selling. 

The first such organization formed in this 
country was the Glenwood Mother-Daughter 
Club of Leavenworth County, Kansas, or- 
ganized in 1915. Its 1916 membership con- 
sisted of 29 teams, or 58 individuals. The 
youngest daughter enrolled was 9 years old, 
the oldest, 17 years. The total product of the 


| club for 1916 was 9838 quarts of food, and | 


Just Two Buttons 


to adjust and the little fellow is dressed in 
waist, drawers and garter supports. Alhenceds 
combines his underweir in one comfortable, 
healthful and serviceable garment. Double 
seams, tailored button- 

holes and reinforced 

strips for garters “# 

and buttons for 


trousers. 


Strips pull direct from 
shoulders and prevent 

sagging. Drop seat. Ad- 
justment of more than 

two inches is allowed at 
shoulders and waist for growth. 


4 = For the 
Alsheneeds fietlee wart 


All underelothes in one garment 
The children can get into or 
% Outof these garmentsina flash 
@ —handling only two buttons. 
Each garment made of dur- 
able Pajama Check; sizes 2 to 
10 years. Of your dealer or by 
= mail postpaid 75c. 

# FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 

‘ 14 Main St., Fitehburg, Mass. 
Makers of the famous “Spracuemade”’ 
5 Blouses, Wash Suits and Rompers 


Look for 
this Label - 
[ 


REG IN US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk ” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by diy goods stores everywhere. 








| Good H. ousekeeping 
SKETCHES 


We have had the most charming 
colored sketches from Goop 
HousEKEEPING made into place- 
cards and will send a set of 
six, hand-painted, for 50 cents. 
Uncolored, so you can color them 
to match any color scheme, they 
cents for six, postpaid. 


Address 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y- 


) 


are 25 











Comfort for Mother : 


There are hundreds of mothers everywhere 
who are tied to their homes because they 
are not strong enough to carry the baby, 
and the common style of go-carts cannot 
be taken on the street cars. 

The collapsible Outing Kumfy-Kab fills 
every requirement and makes baby and 
mother happy. It can be taken on the street 
car or in the automobile. It collapses and 
opens by a slight pressure on a single lever. 
It is substantially built, will give years of 
service, is easily handled, and sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere * 

Look for the Outing Kumfy-Kab trade- 
mark when you buy a go-cart, promenader 
or sulky. It is your guarantee for quality, 
style, service and right price. Insist on 
getting the genuine 
trade-marked Outing 
-Kumfy-Kab. 

Free catalog of Car- 
riages, Promenaders, 
and Sulkies on request 


OUTING KUMFY- 


KAB COMPANY 
Dept. B La Porte, Ind. 

















, change —and interior finish 


has changed with time. 


Today, the first requirement of a wall is that 
it stay in the background—it must be quiet. 
Quiet, in order that the beauty and proportion 
of a room be enhanced. Quiet, so that the 
furniture, hangings, rugs, pictures, all the 


“"makeup" of the home's personality may be 


allowed expression. 


To see a room finished in its own shade of 
Liquid Velvet forever cures one of the anti- 
quated desire for patterns. Liquid Velvet comes 
in white and 24 shades. Write for booklet and 


color chart. 


Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel! that dries with- 
out lustre. Walls and ceilings may be cleaned 
repeatedly without harming the finish. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
601 Washington Ave South Behd, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 





Pleasure for Baby and 








the net profit to the canners was $2462.24. 

Of course there are other forms of canning 
clubs. The government will be glad to supply 
to any one who is interested details for the 
formation of such clubs. The Glenwood club 
is mentioned here because it has demonstrated 
what women with a purpose can do. 

“Food will win the war,” says a government 
| stamp used to cancel our postage these days; 
“don’t waste it.” If we are not to waste it, 
and have no private clubs to conserve the ex- 
| cess, the alternative is the municipal cannery. 
| Perhaps we can find no better model than 
| the municipal cannery at Salt Lake City, 
which Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, pronounced excellent. Through 





pal market was established soon after this 
country entered the war. When it became 
evident that the question of victory or defeat 
hinged largely on food conservation, the City 
Council of Defense gave the Women’s Food 
Conservation Committee a credit of $2500, 






McMahon the 


committee 







with the municipal market. 

The object of this market was threefold: 
first, to teach women how to put up food prod- 
ucts for themselves; second, to increase the 










| products as would otherwise go to waste. 







The Municipal Cannery 
| "(SHE cannery was located in one of the market 








| [t had a storage room for finished products, a | 
kitchen for the actual canning, and a screened- | 
| 






in room with high tables and stools for the | 
preparation of the material. Two gas ranges, 
a big burner for a steam pressure canner, and a 
hot-water heater completed the outfit. 
In direct charge was Mrs. W. F. Adams, 
president of the Salt Lake City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There were one or two paid 
| helpers, but mostly the work was done by 

volunteers. At 7.30 each morning Mrs. Adams 
was at the cannery planning her day’s work. 
A different woman was responsible for supply- 
ing at least ten workers each day of the week. 
These were volunteers, and a different crew 
served each morning and afternoon. Many 
clubs of girls and organizations of women 
volunteered to work certain shifts throughout 
the season, thus simplifying the matter of 
help. The demonstrator showed beginners 
how to can, and all the work was done under 
her supervision. 

Salt, sugar, jars, and other similar supplies 

















| were purchased at wholesale. ‘Daily the 
market master selected the necessary food 
| products in the market. Sometimes he pur- 
| chased direct from the farmers. Occasionally 
| 


producers offered foodstufis free if the cannery | 
forces would gather and transport them. Boy 
Scouts were utilized to get this material. | 
Finally the day’s excess in the market was | 
taken over. Thus every fragment was gath- | 
ered up, and nothing was lost. 

But what shall it profit a housewife if she 
can the whole surplus and lose her health by 
eating it? That is a question that is beginning | 
to agitate housewives, for a rumor has gone 
abroad that home-canned foods are likely to 
spoil and produce a poisonous germ as horrible 
as its name—the Bacillus Botulinus. When 
foods are not canned properly, they sometimes 
produce the Bacillus Botulinus, and it makes 
people sick, just as other germs in food cause 
ptomaine poisoning or dysentery. But it is no 
new thing. It has been with us as long as 
canned foods have been. And how many of 
| you have ever been poisoned by eating your 
| own canned foods? The way to overcome the 
Bacillus Botulinus is not to stop canning, but 
to can more carefully. Canned goods some- 
times will spoil, just as meat, or potatoes, 
| or other foods will sometimes go bad when im- 

properly handled. But that is no reason to 
| stop using meat, or potatoes—or canned goods. 
The botulism rumor undoubtedly started be- 
cause somebody ate spoiled food and became 











the efforts of the women of Salt Lake, a munici- | 


and under the chairmanship of Mrs. C. H. | 
arranged for a | 
municipal cannery to be run in conjunction | 


food supply; third, to take care of such market | 
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Turn down the Lights 
of the Nation and Help to 


WIN THE WAR 


The Federal Fuel Administrator 
Requests the Public to Save 
Electricity in order to Save Coal 








ILLIONS of dollars worth of coal could 
4 be saved if people everywhere would 
stop wasting Electric Light. Start today 
to do your share of the saving. 
HYLO MAZDA lamps prevent waste of 
Electricity because they turn low when a 
bright light is not needed. In this way they 











sheds, which was enclosed for that purpose. | 


In using advertisements see page 17 


save 85°; of the current that is ordinarily 
thrown away—a saving that pays for HYLO 
4 to 5 times over. 

\ pull of the 










string instantly transforms 
HYLO:from “LO” to 
full MAZDA brilliance. 


“A Little Light 
All Night is Right’’ 


In places where you need 
only a dim light, such as 
Stairs, Hallways, Bathroom, 
Nursery or Sick Room, the 
low light of HYLO MAZDA 
is a comfort and a protection 
through the dark hours. No 
other Electric lamp turns 
down and gives a_ white 
MAZDA light when “LO”. 
And HYLO turned “LO” 
uses only 14 the Electricity of 
Resistance Devices Does 
not overheat Can be used 
in all fixtures. 


Sold with a Money- 


Back Guarantee 


You can buy HYLO from 
practically every Electric Light 
Company, Electric Dealer, 
Hardware Store or Depart- 
ment Store. If they can’t 
supply you, write us. 
































HYLO MAZDA $1 
HYLO Carbon 60c 


HYLO MAZDA is 
made in 2 sizes, 20 
to 1 and 32 to rt 
candle power. Also 
furnishedin 28 to 32 
volts for Private 
Home and Farm 
Plants. 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co, 
25 West Broadway, Dept. G, New York City 









Write anyhow for Leaflet de- 
scribing many wavs in which 
HYLO can be used to ad- 
vantage. 











‘* Mater Modes’’ Sent Free 
Write to-day to Dept. G-5 


An informative book every ex- 
pnectant mother should have— 
forthe sake of appearance, healthand 
economy A suggestion of value on 
every page. It will be sent to you free 
by the famous originators and manu- 
facturers of maternity apparel. Ex- 
pert Mail OrderService. Now offering 


SPECIAL DRESS 
Special Price . . $295 


C€230458—One-piece dress of sub- 
stantial cotton SERGE, a material 
of extreme durability and neat ap 
pearance Collar and cuffs of white 
pique. Colors: Copenhagen blue or 
wine with black stripes. $ 
Price ‘ 2.95 
Order today, giving bust measure, 
length of skirt and color desired. 


Transportation prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 





















































How The Navy 
Avoids Food 
Waste 


OYAL Housewives, the Navy 

has adopted the McKee— 
tested for years on longest voy- 
ages —satisfies every sanitary 
and refrigerating requirement of 
Government experts. Will save 
your ice, food and family’s 
health. 


See the McKee—the Jeading 
dealers feature them. Write 
for McKee Cold Dessert Book 
(illustrated). 


McKEE REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


113 Lorimer Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











EVECEIONE] 


Delicious Soup 
For Meatless Days 
7EGETONE—a delicious soup stock. 
Contains rich vegetable nutriment 
only but tastes like juciest meats. It 
helps you to practice food economy with 


ON 


tempting results. Itturnsoddsand ends 
of food into most palatable dishes. Also 
makes “ satisfying hot drink. Try it. 
y Mail--4 Cubes--10c. 
- ne Oz. ha, = gg Araceae -25¢. 
oO 
$0 ne em eas Fe pone At Home, g 
BISHOP- aaven>. co - INC. 


Baldwin, L. I. New York 





Large Broad Wide Table | 


‘Top — Removable Glass 
Service 
Drawer 
Handles 


Double 
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Tired Swivel 
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ease of action, and absolute 
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COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
44 Steger Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 
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Large Deep | 
Undershelves — *‘ Seien- | 


Wheels, | 


grade piece of furni- | 








| and laugh. 


Conservation by 
Cooperation 


ill. But the statement that botulism is a grave | 


menace is a lie. Take a little more care with 
your canning, if that is necessary, but don’t 
stop canning, 


In addition to canning, it will be necessary | 
o> 


to dry foodstuffs; Ordinarily drying is such a 
bothersome process that many housewives do 
not care to attempt it. But drying can be 
made as easy as the sale of small surpluses 
from private gardens, and in the same way— 
by organization. 
When a shortage of jars threatened, last 
summer, the Nebraska Agricultural College 
turned its attention to drying methods. None 
was satisfactory until a hot-air blast system 
was devised. 
cabinet fitted with many trays and fully 
screened, through which an electric fan drove a 
constant current of warm air. But inasmuch 
as the apparatus cost $200 or more, few + 
could afford it. Director Pugsley, of the Ex- 
tension Service, placed the matter before the 
Lincoln Rotary Club. The necessary money 
and materials were quickly secured, and what 
is probably the first community drier in the 
United States was soon constructed. 


To each user a small charge was made. | 


Housewives could prepare their materials at 
home, or bring them to the drier and make use 
of the improved implements provided there. 
When ready, the food was placed on the trays 
and the fan started. The housewife had no 
further responsibility until the food was dried. 

So popular did this plan prove that four 
other driers sprang up in the state; and though 
each plant dried hundreds of bushels of food, 


not one of them was able to care for all the 


products brought. Had it been necessary to 
do the work at home by antiquated methods, 
but little of this food would have been saved. 


Cooperate in Selling 
N union there is strength. Nowhere is the 


truth of this statement better exemplified | 


than in the selling of surplus canned goods. 
The housewife with ten cans of excess food is no 
more inclined to seek a purchaser for them than 
the home gardener is desirous of searching for a 
purchaser for ten beets. But if one hundred 
women each have ten cans to sell, and the 
product is pooled, they have something to 
trade with. 

Nowhere has that been more strikingly illus- 
trated than in Chattanooga. The girls’ canning 
club there had great difficulty in disposing of 
products until those products were pooled and 
put on sale in a special booth in the market 
house. Now they not only find a ready sale, 
but bring an advanced price. The selling i 
done by a club member, who receives a com- 
mission on each sale made. 

At Bonner Springs, Kansas, the Mother- 
Daughter Club last spring arranged to supply 
local merchants with canned goods in place of 
the commercial supplies usually shipped in 
from a distance. The club prepared for a 
strenuous season, but a terrible drought 
burned up the gardens, and there was little to 
pack. Nevertheless the idea is excellent, and 
will be tried out this year by the same club. 
The merchants are cooperating with them 
heartily. Such a plan, if generally adopted, 
would help greatly in relieving the freight con- 
gestion. 

A grocer in a Massachusetts city disposes of 
the entire pack of a local girls’ canning club, 
giving a portion of his window space to its dis- 
play. The club members keep his shelves 
stocked. He receives a ten percent commis- 
sion for selling, and both parties are well 
pleased with the arrangement. 

Plans may be modified to fit circumstances. 
The point in any selling scheme is cooperation 
and the pooling of products. The familiar 
thing in our own dooryards is ignored. Europe 
needs foodstuffs by the million bushels. We 
look at the three surplus carrots in our garden 
They compare with the total quan- 


This consisted of an enclosed | 





Extra Goodness 
* Without 


Extravagance 


Here is Hormel’s 

YQ Dairy Brand 

Sliced Bacon — 

the “ preferred” 

kind! The kind 

which gives you 

a delicious, eco- 

nomical dish—no waste and high food- 
value. 


Alternate streaks of fat and lean. Long, 
uniform slices. Different, flavory, with 
the “quality” tang you always find in 
Wormel’s Dairy Brand. In 1 Ib. cartons. 


Fresh From Dairy Land 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon 
are prepared under ideal conditions far from 
crowded packing centers. Keep the pantry 
supplied with a whole Dairy Brand ham or 
flitch of bacon. 


A Dairy Brand Recipe 

Take 2 slices ham ¥% inch thick and a cupful 
bread crumbs. Spread crumbs between 
slices and over top. Pour 14 cup syrup over 
to save sugar. Add cup of milk to pan. 
Cover tightly; bake slowly one hour. 

If your Quality Store cannot supply you, 
send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you our booklet, “Dainty Ways of Serving.” 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


Dept. B Austin, Minnesota 


Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOW ARD’S 

Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 

lovers oT ond mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard’s Salad Dressing has been nares 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful, You will find it at ood 
scores everywhere. Or send 30 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
vou have ever used return it and get your money 


back. 
“J. F, HOWARD 
Haverhill 
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Tid-bitsfrom | 
the Tide-rips 







Direct from the clean, pure, tide- 
washed sands of the Pacific ocean 
side, and with the rich salt-sea flavor 
intact, this dainty sea-food makes a 
fullsome and a highly nourishing 
meal. Dozens of excellent dishes: 
Soups, Chowders, with Macaroni, 
Creamed, etc. 


EAT MORE FISH! 


Insist on ‘‘Pioneer,”’ the original. No others 
so good. Recipe book free. Sample can for 


20c in stamps. 
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LET THE 


“HOLYOKE” 


Help Reduce the 

“High Cost of Living”’ 

Install a Kerosene Watcr 
Heater and begin at once to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced — safe — easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 

Why not have th 
hot water convenience 
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= : ban districts and yet have them at 
: a less expense? 
= Learn more about this Wonderful 
= Heater which is serving thousands daily. 

NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 
without interfering with the range counections—it not being necessary 
to install a special storage tank. 


Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it—or write us for literature. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
PUPP EE PUEDE PEED 
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_ Thousands of women are finding 

the Advertising Index on Page 
_ I7 an indispensable part of 
_ Good Housekeeping. Do 
you use it regularly? 















| the ocean and the land. The only difference 
| between those drops and the ocean, and be- 








of the city in the country and subur- = 





tity of food needed as three grains of sand com- 
pare with the earth, or three drops of waiter 
with the ocean. Yet it is the little drops of 
| water and the little grains of sand that make 


tween those grains and the land is one of posi- 
tion. The only difference between your three 
| carrots and my three carrots and the mountain 
| of foodstuffs needed is one of position. We 
must get them together. 
Let us unite to market our garden-surplus. 
Let us cooperate to get it canned and dried. 
| Let us organize to distribute it. Let us cease 
| to despise small things. Let us collect every | 
| drop and grain of food, and utilize it in making 
| that mighty and pleasant foundation on which | 
| democracy shall stand triumphant. 





Amelita Galli-Curci 
(Continued from page 33) 


callers in the little drawing-room of her New 
| York apartment. First, when one enters, 
there is a large studio, with windows two stories 
high to catch that alchemist, the northern 
light, for Mme. Galli-Curci’s husband is an | 
artist. Then, next the studio, there is the | 
petite drawing-room, largely grand piano and | 
therefore more properly called a music-room. | 
There are many pictures on the walls, small 
ones, for Mme. Galli-Curci is fond of arranging 
the small things of her home to suit her fancy, 
to make for herself an atmosphere in which 
she feels at home. 

From this room one glimpses a dining-room 
beyond, and wonders if madame may some- 
| times faire la cuisine. “But no, no, no!” 
With Gallic expressiveness—with the hands, 
with the nose, with the whole face—she makes 
a grimace of distaste. “It ees the smell. I do 
not like. It ees the smell,” she says, and re- 
membering the predilection of her countrymen 
for a certain famously odoriferous kitchen 
bouquet, one understands. 

To the question, ‘““’Member what you did 
when you were a little girl?” she replies with a 
big smile: “I was not; I was a boy. I grew 
up with my two brothers; I was—what you 
call—‘tomboy.’ Dolls I never had. No. 
To run, to climb trees—’ And one does not 
doubt it, for though she wears the most 
charming of French frocks and has the slim 
figure of a schoolgirl, one feels a certain svelte, | 
| muscular strength in her quick movements. 
| And this is justified, for Mme. Galli-Curci is 

at home on the tennis-court or in the saddle. 
| The long summer through she lives in the 

Catskill Mountains, and does each day her 
| hours of riding, driving, and playing, as duti- 
| fully as she does her hours of work. 

And of course a story without love in it, and 
lots of love, would be no prima donna story at 
all. Mme. Galli-Curci’s marriage was a real 
love match, made as prettily as true love 
=| matches are made in all the story-books. One 
=| day she was admiring the decorating of a 
=| church in Rome. Not content to see what she | 
=| could see from the floor, she climbed up the | 
=| ladder beside the painter, who was at work. | 
And there you have it. Finding themselves | 
well on their way together toward that lovers’ | 

} 
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=| Paradise we lift our eyes to, they promptly 
fell in love with each other, and they were 
married and lived happily ever after. The 
painter was Luigi Curci, the Marquis di | 
Simemi, and so Amelita Galli added the Curci, | 
which is pronounced Koor-chee, to her name. 

Signor Curci, by the way, is the explanation | 
of Mme. Galli-Curci’s lovely costumes, for 
he designs them all,and no one but is struck 
with the charm and individuality with which 
her roles are costumed. Through all her 
gowning, whether on or off the stage, there 
runs this penchant for doing the simple thing | 
beautifully, which denotes real genius in line 
and color. 

How Mme. Galli-Curci came to sing is one 
of the most piquant of romances, for she was 
sixteen years old before she began at all. 
i; ' Pietro Mascagni, the composer, an intimate 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 










There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


* Gold Medal 


enwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry —It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 144 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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* FOR DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous Physicians. 
Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN. Contains les: 
than one per cent starch. 

Palatable, Economical, Wholesome. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE. Send ten cents, 
for sample of Hepco Flour and booklet con- 
taining diet list. 


WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTSCO., 


53 Grand Ave., Waukesha. Wis. 


ubber Stamp 
AND INDELIBLE OUTFITS 
For marking linen and wash goods with a rubber 
stamp. All stamps mounted on cushion backing. With 
ordinary usage stamps will last for years, Speci- 
mens of type for stamps will be sent on request. One 


line stamp and indelible Outfit sent Prepaid for 65c. 


Stationers are you selling our stamps ? 
Quick Reliable Service 













CONSOLIDATED STAMP MFG. CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Amelita Galli-Curci 


friend of the Galli family, suggested to her 


9 one day that she cultivate her voice. The 
e cf & Sy suggestion intrigued her, she began singing— | 
and that is all. From that day to this she has | 

been singing. She had no teacher, she has | 

: never had a teacher. Unique as it is in 
a | musical history, she is absolutely self-taught. | 
® But one must not make the mistake of think- | 


| ing self-taught means untaught, for while she 
| was yet in her teens Mme. Galli-Curci was 
| awarded a professorship of piano in the Milan 
Comeervatty Music Cori made her ||  Thetact that G&B PEARL Wire Cloth 
ipa > ning LP we v8 ECs Rue heir is as near rust proof as metal can be made 
début in New York. People stood up in their accounts for the unusually long service 
seats and shouted, the audience rose tier on it renders, as window and porch screen 
* laa . » as é Scr - 
| tier to hear her. The newspapers added their ing. Screens made of this material will 
clamor of praise and their pageants of pictures have an exceptional life if they are put 
to her fame, and never since the days of away ta tee winter, fa'obdhicn ts 
Adelina Patti has the city echoed with such an lone wear, G & B PEARL is from a 
oi — it 1s good to a i too, - i standpoint of appearance the aristocrat 
—Health and pega ng i =~ = eens ai -gpomisages oe of all screen material. The copper wires 
i count her riches, but that this season alone in: the seluaze. and the some tac 
relief from con- hes: ke coaiied eli: “aaiees came selvage é und tag on 
she 1s credited with having earned $100,000 each roll identifies the genuine 

“3 2 - ° c € 5 ‘4 7 ° 
stipation. Medi- by her operatic performances, concert tours, 
cine? No. Just eat, and phonograph records. And there will be w rite our nearest offiee for ramples 4 and 
more, more—for Mme. Galli-Curci is only 


each day, a delicious | twenty-eight—and so our pleasure now can | The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


bran muffin made from | be summed up in that apt definition of grati : : 
| ve b . New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, 
a & - m@ | tude, “a sincere thankfulness for presen ‘ 
: ; roe ‘4 : Kansas City, Mo. 
& iu S sa | favors, and a lively appreciation of benefits to 
me | come.” ; ; The best hardware dealer in your 
a | - New York said aiter her last concert - city sells ‘PEARL’ 
ee ran =] | “Mme. Galli-Curci’s triumph was not a fore- 


gone conclusion when she came from Chicago. 
The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the right > < ° . : 
anounk of rotighage toexerciee the intestines and She had knocked in vain at more than one door 


promote normal bowel activity. Then too —the of opportunity here before she went West two 
Pillsbury recipe, printed on the Pillsbury pack- years ago. Out there. on Nov. 18, 1016, her | 


age, produces a breakfast muffin that is really ; : 
delicious! Don’t doubt it—try it—forget_medi- twenty-seventh birthday, she made a success 


cine—use PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN [@ | of which the Chicago Opera Company had no 
and bid good-bye to constipation. =4 | expectation, no contracts to cover the harvest 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s [= | it promised in America, and even now no as- 











on OP i 


surance of retaining beyond another year’s 
Ss | tour and two or three short seasons in Chicago. 
Cc @ | Her success has been won, in all modesty, on 

Except in Far West ’ @] | her merits as the completest and most beautiful 

If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for a voice of any woman singer at the present time. 


full-sized package (the 10c additional is for wrap . - 
ping and postage Her amazing appeal to the public is based not 


. 2 aoe” ; 6&e ~? races 90 atice ) ‘ 
Department “G : on ‘stunts’ or vocal acrobatic s, but on a Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. si | higher artistic conscience in all she does; on Harry M. Ramsay, Architect, Boston. 
| the moving and spiritual thrill of the simplest 


echt? ‘haem | beauty; on the moral value of art unspoiled, 50°; cheaper than Paint 


such as hers, at the present period of a world y 

| at war. agile 50% cheaper to apply 

; “Forty curtain calls followed the conclusion 100% handsomer than Paint 
| f - fne a ‘Traviata’ ac New Y, - ac see 

| of as fine a Traviata as New York has seen Ton hb le 6008 a et ae ee 
in many years. The crowd ran wild at the end, ° 
it swarmed to the footlights, and shouted its C b t Shi ] St e 
demand for ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ At a a 0 S Ing e ains 
quarter to midnight a piano was rolled out They are made of Creosote, and thoroughly pre- 
between the velvet draperies, and Galli- serve the wood. Your own men can put them 


! . . _ on, Or you can do it yourself, if you are back 
Package! Curci played and sang the old song. There where there = no painters. a hey give soft, 
"ere 4 EE are e ct ~heer: ¢ P transparent coloring effects that harmonize per 
were a thousand persons still cheering at that fectly withnature. They are used on all exterior 
hour. woodwork, shingles, siding, clapboards or boi ard- 
ing The original Creosote, genuine wood- 

preserving Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 


Save Sugar Tested Uses for Approved Send for free samples on wood and name of 


Large Package 





nearest agent. 


-~on the table—in the kitchen Par Foods Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
Honey not only takes the place of (Continued from page 65) 10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

sugar, but lends new deliciousness Stuffed Sweet Peppers 24 W. Kinzie St.,Chicago. 525 Market St., San Francisco 
wherever used. But to realize fullest Satna Pee eae ne 


enjoyment and perfect purity, order 1 cupful cold mashed po- — chicken 
tato 16 cupful freshly grated 


* e & Seasoning “coconut 
ir in | Cuta slice from the stem end of each pepper, 
remove seeds, pour boiling water over them, 
HANDY 


wsury FIONEY evr and let them stand fifteen minutes. Mix ej] a Si = TUBES 


all the other ingredients and season with salt, 
ee ee pepper, and paprika. Moisten with coconut MENO: CONT See 
At Your Grocer’s milk if needed. Fill the peppers with the 
mixture, place in a casserole, add just enough 
-_ eT a, ee, | water to cover bottom of dish, and bake ten 
b © | minutes. 
z= 


_ Are You Seeking a Camp ¥ Continue to make use of the prepared sweet- 
You will find the announcements of a number | ened coconut, but use it intelligently, applying G - 
of excellent camps on pages 13-14. the facts that the analysis of the chemical 


Our School Department is at your service | | composition of the coconut points out. When THE PERMANENT 





camps meeting your particular needs. 
Director, the School Dept., Good Housekeeping N, Y. C. 
LRA RR Ri 





tox é oice or to eee 
ee Fee eee ies oF to recumamnns putting it into cakes and desserts, reduce the | fh ! a4 


| amount of sugar and shortening called for. | 
} In other words, make the coconut count! 
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and Save Meat 


LE AT fish prepared by Purity 
4 Cross Chefservice and it be- 
comes a pleasure to help the United 
States Food Administration. Try a 
tin of any of the following : 


| Puy Cros 


@ CREAMED CODFISH 
CREAMED SALMON 


with green peas 
® CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE 
Au Gratin 


47) LOBSTER ala NEWBURG 


Individual, and larger sizes for family 
meals or ‘‘parties’’--completely ready to 
heat and serve. At YourGrocer’s, 

Ask for them bythe name--Pur’ ity Cross, 
If not at your grocer’s or delicatessen, 
send us the dealer) s name and receive our 
unique book **How and en.’* Or 
send$2f orthe‘ ‘Get-acquainted”’ as- 
sortment, sentprepaid ifyoumention 

ia best grocer’s name. 
rity 8'Sa Model Kitchen | 
Routes Orange, NewJersey | 

J Also, makers of 

wu yUross 
7 LA Creamed re 
CME, Chi Py MRS 


icken 
f al j 
King lip 
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Quality and Merit 


have put Ruby Gloss products to the fore 


The Polish is declared to be the best by 
those who have used it 


The Mops are made of first quality warp, 
and are mechanically perfect. Compare 
them with others and note the difference. 


If Ruby Gloss is not at your dealer's, 
send hiy name and 50c for 16 ounces, 
put up in the new “‘easy-flow’’ bottle. 


The E. W. Hayden Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Established ro1r 


% SPRINKLE BRAN 

ON FOODS 
a “a bran bowl” alongside 
the sugar bowl. Sprinkle 
Kellogg's Cooked Bran on foods 
everymeal. Nomore constipation. 


Demand 25c Green Package. 
Of best grocers. 














| being arranged by the entertainment 


| interest the small investor in Uncle S 


| cial Welfare, 


‘New York’s Daughters of | 


Defense 


(Continued from page 40) 


gone to waste because they 
by the Health Department, when they were 
only in part unfit for use and because of lack 
storage facilities could not be held in 
weather. It is expected that thou- 
sands of quarts of fruits and vegetables will 
thus be “put up” in municipal kitchens and 
later sold at cost in the congested areas of the 


city. 
By arrangement with Commissioner Day a 


| large amount of ice was stored for the disposal 


of the committee in case of scarcity during the 
summer season, when it will be used for the 
relief of needy families. This was deemed im- 
portant in view of the shortage of ammonia 
and the fact that seventy percent of the ice 
consumed in New York has been artificial. 
Preparedness is the watchword of this group 
of women. 


, were condemned | 





All the foregoing activities were put in mo- | 


tion in less than a month by this committee, 
which found time besides for recruiting a 
troupe of Broadway stars headed by George 
M. Cohan, chartering a special train, and 
transporting the vaudeville volunteers to 
Camp Upton, where thirty thousand soldiers 
were given a close-up of dear old Broadway— 
an event that brought hundreds of letters from 
campfire ‘ Sammies, to say nothing of a most 
gracious one from General Evan M. Johnson 
himself. A series of these performances is 
com- 
mittee. 


Another committee is hard at work on a 


drive for War Savings Stamps, which Director 
Gifford of the National Council of Defense has 
assigned to the women, who are counted on to 
Sam’s se- 
curities. Women will be stationed in the de- 
partment stores of the city and in office build- 
ings to encourage the sale of these stamps. 
The interest of school-children is especially so- 
licited to encourage saving, and mothers’ meet- 
ings in all parts of the city are held in a cam- 
paign of patriotism toward the ends desired. 


Scheme of Organization 


This whole work, civic and social in its 
nature, conducted by this group of earnest 
women, has been organized on a sound demo- 
cratic basis. The general scheme of organiza- 
tion was adopted by agreement with Mayor 
Hylan, Mrs. William Grant Brown, chairman 
of the New York State Council of Women on 
National Defense, and Mrs. Hearst, so that 
there would be no duplication or overlapping 
of effort. 
ordinates. 

Each borough is represented by a chairman. 
The officers of the Mayor’s Committee and the 





The work of state and city thus co- | 


borough chairmen make up the Executive 
Board, through which all plans are finally |} ——— 
passed. There are eleven main committees 


and several sub-committees. The chairman of 
each active committee is appointed by the 


chairman of the Mayor’s Committee, Mrs. 
Hearst. Each borough chairman appoints 


members to represent her borough on each 
main committee, so that the interests of that 
particular borough will be properly conserved. 
The other members of the main committee 
are appointed by the chairman to represent 
Greater New York. All members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are ex-officio members of all 
committees. The main committees are: So- 
Education, Coordination, Em- 
ployment, Finance, Publicity, Food, National 
Work, Fuel, Entertainment, and _ Public 
Affairs. Some of the sub-committees are 
Cooking, House Hygiene, Markets, Industrial, 
and Nurses. 

Mrs. John F. Hylan, wife of the 
the honorary chairman of the committee, and 
many of the members are known nationally for 
their former endeavors, as the following names 


| indicate: 


Mrs. Mary Austin, Mrs. George Gordon 


In 


mayor, is | 


using advertisements see page 17 









The Excellence of the 
Utensil is Reflected in 
the Food 


Good cooking utensils do not neces- 
sarily produce good food, but they 
are as essential to the cook as good 
tools to the mechanic. Perfectly done 
roasts, delicious biscuits, creamy waf- 
fles, savory coffee owe much of their 
excellence to the utensils used, espe- 
cially when those 3N are 


7 \AGN 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE. 


“‘From Generation to Generation” 
Wagner Ware cooks perfectly because 
it heats uniformly and quickly, with- 
out scorching its contents. Does not 
chip, bend, or crack. Substantial and 
























sanitary, serviceable and sightly. 
Every piece of Wagner Aluminum is 
seamless and jointless, — never 






stamped,—and has the name WAG- 
NER cast on its bottom. 
If you do not know the Wagner Dealer 


in your locality, let us send you his 
and our illustrated booklet P 


>» THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
SIDNEY, ONTO 
Dept. 52 










nam: 



















To Get Acquainted 


Send name of your dealer and 
30 cents in stamps. We will 
send, post-paid, this beautiful 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Cup 


COOK WITH STEAM 


It saves time, work and fuel ; makes 
foods more appetizing, prevents sticking and 
burning and kills the germs. The “NATIONAL” 
Aluminum Pressure Cooker will be a revelation to 
you. Makes the cheaper cuts of meats tender. Gets 
the best out of hard-to-cook cereals and vegetables. 
Saves stirring and watching. Re 

duces food bills. Every home needs a 


“NATIONAL” * 
Aluminum Pressure 
COOKER 
It saves its cost in one month 
Holds ro quarts. Perfectly safe and 
simple. Fine for broths and gruels 
Also cans small lots. Works on any 
kitchen fire Receipt Book and full 
instructions with each “NATION 
AL.” Write today for full description 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
813 Sprinz St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Have Easy Feet 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rut ber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising qu sality Fit, wear, 
comfort and satisfaction gu ret 


COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
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HOW and at | 
Booklet FREE 


4.50 


Postpaid 












“That Saved Us 
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$12.00!” 


“You said: ‘Have this man- 
tel refinished!’ but when I 
learned what it would cost, 
it seemed too much. Then 
I recalled how Helen made 
grandfather’s old arm-chair 
so bright and beautiful with 


LAND 
NOK 


and I tried it on the man- 
tel. See!—the dullness and 
smokiness are all gone. 
The beautiful quartered- 
oak again shines like new! 


‘Tomorrow I am going to 
clean and polish all the 
furniture. Why, just this 
50c bottle will do the whole 
job—saving $50.00 worth 
of refinishing. It isn’t a bit 
oily and it cleans so beau- 
tifully. It’s way ahead of 
anything else I ever used.” 
Learn how LIQUID VENEER 
canconservein yourhome. Send 
for free booklet,““The Proper Care 
of Your Furniture,”’ by Walter 
K. Schmidt, authority. It reveals 
the secrets of furniture beauty, 
and besides is a veritable encyclo- 


pedia on the cause and cure of 
furniture ills. Write now. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CoO. 


374 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Canada: Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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New York’s Daughters of 
| Defense 


Battle, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, Dr. 
Josephine Baker, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 
Simon Baruch, Mrs. William Grant Brown, 
Mrs. John H. Flagler, Mrs. Lyttleton Fox, 
Mrs. Henry Frick, Mrs. James M. Gerard, 
Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, Mrs. Edward M. House, Mrs. 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, Mrs. Bryan L. Ken- 
nerly, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. William Loeb, 
Jr., Mrs. William G. McAdoo, Mrs. Ernest 
Poole, Mrs. William G. Story, Mrs. Clarence 
Shearn, Mrs. Nathan Straus, Mrs. James 
Speyer, Mrs. John B. Stanchfield, Mrs. Charles 
Schwab, Miss Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom, 
Mrs. Henry Wise Wood. 

That a new day has dawned for woman’s 
work in civic affairs is beyond cavil. It has 
been definitely demonstrated in the new pace 
set by Father Knickerbocker’s daughters of 
defense. The trend of the times plainly points 
to the tried and true contention that woman’s 
sphere may be any realm of usefulness rather 
than that of usage; and Stevenson would 
write today, “Responsibility gravitates to him 
and her who can shoulder it.” 


Forward, Kitchen Soldiers 
(Continued from page 58) 


practically the equal of butter in food value; 
in flavor they may deceive the most fastidious. 
Many of the brands are made in clean dairy 
factories, of pure animal fat and milk churned 
together after the mixture has been allowed 
to ripen in order to produce a butter flavor. 
The yellow color is imparted only by the use 
of yellow fats. By a government decree no 
added butter color is allowed, although 
butter color can be used in butter itself with- 
out infringement of the law. It is because of 
this that the white or lightest-colored mar- 
garins, made from the fat of young animals, 
are invariably of the best quality, of the most 
delicate flavor, and the nearest to butter in 
texture. 

The vegetable margarins, or nut butters, 
represent an entirely new product that has 
just appeared in our markets. They too have 
a food value and a butter flavor that compare 
favorably with butter itself. The best of 
them are made by sterilizing carefully the fats, 
usually coconut fat. They are then mixed with 
pasteurized, skimmed, and soured milk. The 
whole is churned, then worked and salted 
exactly as if it were butter. The dairy fac- 
tories in which the product is made are clean 
and attractive, and all brands that have 
received the approval of Goop HousEKEEPING 
can safely be relied upon as pure and health- 
ful food for the use of every Kitchen Soldier. 
A word of caution is needed here, for some 
brands have thought it necessary to add a pre- 
servative, benzoate of soda, to their product. 
The time is not yet so critical that the house- 
wife in America must purchase a fat product 
thus artificially preserved. 

Merged butter is but half butter. It is not 
in the same class with the other two types of 
fat products to be used in place of butter. 
Notice that it contains less than two-thirds 


| the fuel or fat value, while its bulk is equal to, 


if not greater than, that of two pounds of butter. 
It is bulk only that increases. If used at all, 
this lessened food value must be taken into 
consideration. 

Surely now is the time for Kitchen Soldiers 


| all over the country to throw away their preju- 


dice against the use of fats other than butter 
for table and cooking uses. We must use 
them freely. They are rich in fat value, 
practically equal to butter itself, and you will 
not be affecting appreciably the food value of 
your families’ meals by their free use. Eng- 
land’s butter substitute is a pathetic appeal 
to every Kitchen Soldier to help her comrade 


! soldiers in the kitchens across the sea. 


Is your 
spare time 
worth as 
‘much as 


Mrs. Clara 
Stafford’s? 


N one month we paid her 
* $104.30 for her spare 
time—spare moments util- 
ized in the course of busy 
days as a married woman 
with innumerable home 
duties. 

We want several more 
workers for our spare time 
plan. The work is extreme- 
ly easy and congenial and 
the salary and commission 
particularly attractive. 


Just write your name 
and address on a postcard 
today and mail it—at once 


Good 
Housekeeping 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 








“and here 
is the 
Third 

Edition of 

Sundays 


Roast,” 


says 
Mrs. Knox 


Meat Loaf 


Take two cups of any left - over stock, bouil- 
lon or diluted gravy, bring to the boiling point 
and add one envelope Knox Sparkling 7ela- 
tine softened in one-half cup cold water. 
When mixture begins to stiffen, add two cups 
of any cold chopped meat at hand (veal, ham, 
beef or chicken).. Also mold in a little red or 
zreen pepper, celery, onion if desired, or 
ale. urn into a square mold first dipped 
water and chill. Remove from mold, 

sh and cut in slices for serving. 


= 
| recipe is one of those 
contained in Mrs. Knox’s new 
book, **Food Economy,’’ that 
show you how to eliminate 
waste by the use of Knox 


Sparkling Gelatine. And not 
only eliminate waste, but learn 
to make left-overs into deh- 
ciously appetizing dishes that 
look so good and taste so good 
that it is areal household triumph 
to serve them. 


So, you see, Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is more than a dessert 
material — it’s a real aid to pa- 
triotic house- 
wives in keep- 
ing their pledge 
to Mr. Hoover. 


Send for this book 
today. It is free. A 
post card request will 
bring it to you if you 
mention your dealer's 
name and address. 


SS 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
% 40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Birds or Bugs 


(Continued from page 25) 


where the birds came to the rescue of the crops 


and trees. For years the nations of Europe 
have been giving the subject careful and serious 
consideration. Regulations, international dec- 
larations, and conventions for the protection 
of birds stand as European acknowledgments 
of man’s dependency on the tiny feathered 
creatures. In 1873 the Congress of Agricul- 
| turalists and Foresters in Austria moved that 
“The Imperial Government be requested to 
secure protection of birds by means of treaties 
with other states of Europe.” Two years later, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy entered into a 
joint declaration for the protection of the birds. 


Twelve years ago, eleven European powers | 


ratified an international agreement consisting of 
eleven articles, which formed a comprehensive 
code for the protection of the birds. 


Birds a National Affair 
IX our own country as early as 1749 we had 
| ~ several sad and expensive experiences when 
the birds in different sections were killed off. 
Not only did the birdless section suffer, but the 
whole nation. The wealth of this country, its 
prosperity, depends not upon one state or one 
| section. Everything is dependent upon every 
| other thing. It is as true today as it ever 
that was, “‘ Together we stand, divided we fall.” 
| Every local economic problem in some way 
| affects the great national one. 
| Revolutionary War the northern states suf- 
| fered such a complete loss of grain and grass 


crops that the colonists were obliged to im- | 


port hay from England. This crop loss was 
due to a reward which had been offered of 
| three pence per dozen for crows and black- 
birds, which were seemingly a pest. 
; on record that the greatest losses of the United 
| States from the ravages of the Rocky Moun- 
' tain locusts followed the killing of thousands 
of blackbirds, quail, upland plover, curlew, 
prairie chickens, and other birds indigenous 
to the United States middle plains. 

During our Civil War, Nebraska was visited 
by a locust plague. To those who have seen 
locusts at work it is not hard to picture them 
clinging to the stalks and sapping and eating 
away the best of all the crops. Fields of corn 
and wheat were destroyed. One large field 
near Dacotah City was literally covered with 
locusts. It seemed that not a stalk would 
escape. Then blackbirds began to appear in 
large numbers. They descended and made 
this particular field their eating ground. Grad- 
ually the locusts disappeared. To be sure, the 
crops had to be replanted, but had it not been 
for the birds, it would have been useless to 
plant a second crop. 


In 1898, New York and parts of New Eng- 


land were visited by a host of caterpillars. 
The sugar-maple orchards were seriously 


damaged. The woodlands were defoliated. | 
Once more feathered warriors came to the | 
They did what modern science and | 
man had failed to do—stopped the advancing | 


rescue. 


army of caterpillars and so effectively that by 


1900 no signs were left of the serious damage 


they had done. 

What have we done in recognition of this 
valiant and valuable service? We have enacted 
more bird laws than any other country in 
the world. The statute books of our various 


states are bulging with laws protecting birds. | 


North Carolina alone has 326 different game 
laws. 


cause, with all our bird laws, there is no uni- 
formity of protection. Instead of there being 
a few weeks’ hunting season for the migra- 
tory birds as each state’s laws specify, there 
is a fifty weeks’ open season. Because of 
lack of uniformity in the state laws, the birds 
meet death all along their flight from the 
south to the north, from the north to the 
south. It is no wonder that the passenger 


pigeon, which used to darken the heavens in | 
' its flight from and to its feeding grounds, has | 


Before our | 


It is also | 


But here our zeal has stopped. Our | 
migratory birds are steadily diminishing, be- | 
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Paint 


—— 
Put the glad touch to 
porch furnishings — 
Save the cost ofnew! 


Get the spirit of spring-freshness 
and brighten with Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes: porch chairs, 
benches, screens, jardinier stands, 
porch floors, the croquet set, garden 
implements, lawn mower, wheel- 
barrow, flower boxes, trellis and 
the many other outdoor articles on 
which weather has had or will have 
its effect. Your interest and efforts 
will add greatly to the appearance 
of your place—and reduce expense! 


Your achievements, and economies, 
all over the house with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes will 
give you intense delight. Your in- 
terest will be additionally keen if 
you'll send for our two helpful books, 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide 
Book,” which instantly answers any 
painting or finishing question you 
may ask, and * Home Decorating,” 
which offers so many happy sug- 
gestions. Mailed to you on request 
without charge. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WorRKS 
Dept. U, Detroit, Michigan 
PITTSBURGH 
FORT WORTH 
PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
LINCOLN 

sT. LovIS 
BIRMINGHAM 
SPOKANE 


BOSTON 
CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
TOLEDO 
TOPEKA 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
‘ Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
acan each of Acme Quality Varnotile, 
a varnish for floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture; Acme Quality White Enamel 
for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and similarsurfaces,and a quartof Acme 
Quality Floer Paint of the right color. 
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Fa6rics. 


The New Fabric 
That Sets a Spring 
and Summer Fashion 


: _BLUE BONNETS 


new in texture, or- 
iginal in design, first in 
smartness, is the accepted 


fashion fabric for 1918. 


q Its lovely, lustrous fin- 
ish is the result of re- 
peated washings during 
the process of manufac- 
ture, The more you wash 
it the lovelier it grows. 
Its gorgeous colorings are 
dyed in never to die out. 
@ Outer Garments, Sport 
Coats, Sport Suits, Motor 
Wraps fashioned from ““Blue 
Bonnets’’ will be seen at the 


best stores in every city. 
Also obtainable by the yard. 


Send for Samples. 
LESHER, 
WHITMAN & CO., Inc. 


Dept. "G* 


881 Broadway New York 


Only Daniel Green Slippers are 


TAKE NO 


olen 


PATENTED - JULY 28-1908 
LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 
_ Send for Story for Children 
Adventures of Bob and Boo’ 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
110 East 13th St., New York City 
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{ . . rm. * . ° 
bird friends. This protection is so near that 


| will give its approval to the Enabling Act | 





| one bird treaty with Canada. 


war days, when we must depend upon the aid 





for all the 
OTHERS Family 
| serious considerations? One cutworm will 


Birds or Bugs 


become extinct. The auk, the egret, and many | 
different varieties of game birds are almost 
extinct. The numbers of all birds are rapidly | 
diminishing, and there is grave danger that | 
in these days of excessive prices for foods of | 
all kinds and of prohibitive prices for meats, | 
so many birds will be killed for food that the | 


farmers, already handicapped by the labor | |i 


shortage and consequently unable to wage 


| their usual battle with insects and the weeds, | 
| will fail to produce the food that the world is | 
| going to need so sorely next winter. Covld 


some protecting angel follow each bird to its 
nesting ground and through its summer activi- 
ties, our food supply would be increased by | 
many thousand tons. Since there no such 
protecting angels for the birds should we noi 
form a League for the Protection of our | 
Feathered Allies? Should not our first peace 
pact be with them? | 


Protection for Our Bird Friends | 
EDERAL protection of the birds, making | 
uniform laws, prescribing uniform penalties, 
seems to meet the need, just as it seems to be 
the only means we have of conserving our | 


we can invoke it now, this month, as the birds | 
fly north, if only the House of Representatives | 


which will give Uncle Sam power to enforce 
In 1912, a federal Migratory ~*ird Law, | 


which gave ample protection to all game and 
insectivorous migratory birds, was introduced 





| hy Senator McLean of Connecticut, and 


passed. For many years it has been the cus- | 
tom of Senator McLean to find relaxation | 
from hard work in the study of birds at his 


B | bird reserve in Connecticut. There, under his 


patient care, even the ruffled grouse, shyest of | 
all birds, has become domesticated. There, | 
too, the great entomologists, ornithologists, | 
horticulturists, and naturalists gathered about 
his board or walked with him about the re 


s | serve. To these visits the future agricultural 
| success of the United States is greatly indebted, 


for from them was born the Migratory Bird 
Law, known as the McLean Bill, and the 
Migratory Bird Treaty between Canada and 


s , the United States, Uncle Sam’s official acknowl- 
¥ | edgment of the value of birds to man. 


The Bird Treaty with Canada was nego- 


| tiated at the reqvest of Senator McLean, 


in case the Migratory Bird Law should prove 
ineffective—as thus far it has. The treaty 
was ratified in 1916, and has been carefully 
ol served by Canada. In the United States 
it has Leen treated as a scrap of paper, but 
as soon as the Lower House has passed the 
Enabling Act, giving the government certain 
erforcement powers the Treaty, which largely 
covers the provisions of the McLean Migra- 
tory Bird Law, can no longer be ignored 
by the different states. Uncle Sam will see 
to that. 

From the days 0 Pharaoh to these very 


of our feathered allies to help us feed the sol- 
Ciers of democracy and all those they are fight- 
ing to defend, birds are on re ord as man’s 
iriend. In the e onomic scheme of existence 
they play a part that we can not well ignore 
or overlook. We must cease to exhaust this 
priceless asset. In these days, when every 
possible means is being taken to conserve the 
food supply, doesn’t it seem—with the figures 
confronting us—that the birds are one of our 





destroy in a night a young plant that would 


| produce food for a child or seed a thousandfold 


for the next spring’s sowing. One bird in one 


| dey wi.l devour scores of cutworms. Each 


bird killed leaves one sentry the less for the 


| fields and gardens this summer. Shall we 


fatten the insects while across the water 


/ women and children starve and we ourselves 
| progress toward starvation? 


Gilbert Pearson says, “Crops will save the 
Allies, and birds will save the crops.” 
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“Youll welcome the 
Cant-Slip’ feature in 


Cumy Gut 


No longer is it necessary for you to weara 
vest or union suit with straps that slip off 
the shoulders, causing endless annoyance 
and discomfort. 
Wear Cumfy-Cut with its ‘‘Can’t -Slip”’ 
straps and you will find a world of relief, a 
feeling of delightful, ever-present COM- 
FORT—the most pleasant underwear sen- 
sation you have ever experienced. 
No other underwear can give you Cumfy-Cut 
freedom, ease and fit, since the “Can’t-Slip” 
feature is fully patented. Yet Cumfy-Cut costs 
you no more than the ordinary, ill-fitting kind. 
Avoid disappointment by asking for Cumfy-Cut 
and insist on seeing the label sewed on every 
garment. 

BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 

346 Broadway, New York 


i 
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Get Into 
Magazine 
Work 


It is very easy; looking 
after subscriptions and 
renewals may be done 
during spare time; the 
remuneration is particu- 
larly generous. This is an 
exceptional opportunity 
to get into a lucrative 
field. 
Several 


Openings 
We have several attrac- 
tive openings at the 
present time. Previous 
experience unnecessary. 
Write today. 


Good 


Housekeeping 
119 West 4oth Street 
New York City 
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Flowers bring Cane, Hope and 


Happiness to the Home 


Let America’s Gardens, Lawns and Borders 
be ablaze with brilliant Cannas as our men go 


forth to fight. For 20 years we have spe 


cial- 


ized in these Grand Tropical Plants. These 
are extra fine: 
YELLOW KING HUMBERT #fort. 








Giant Yellow Canna. Golden 
green foliage. Unequalled in its magnificence. 
Each, 25c; doz., $2.50. 


KING HUMBERT 


Extra Size, each, 20c; doz., $2.00. 

3 1-2-foot. 

HUNGARIA pink Canna. 
win Ye ow King 


Humbert, 
description. Each, 25c; doz., $2.25. 
Seach of above 9 plants), 
6each of above 18 plants), 
Ail other leaders 


in Cannas, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, described in our 152 
Gardening Illustrated.”’ 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


Planted alone 


prepaid, 





yellow, spotted red, 


4-foot. The largest and 
best scarlet - flowered, 


The most wonderful 
or 
the effect is beyond 


$2.00 
prepaid, 3.50 


Gladioli and 
page catalogue 
Mailed FREE everywhere. 


31-33 W. Randolph Street (Dept. H) CHICAGO 


41-43 Barclay Street (Dept. H) 





NEW YORK 





Three Rare Plants 15 cts. 


New 
African 


Enormous, Sweet 


without blossoms. 





5 tern with red seed inside. 
Edelweiss, The True Edelweiss of the Alps. 
gr own. 10 cts. 


The Krieter-Murphy Co., Dept. 2 





Dsery Progressive 
Woman Needs This Book 


Good Housekeeping Institute has just 
completed a new book that will help every 
woman in the selection and use of the 
right kinds of labor-saving equipment. 


HOUSEHOLD 
| ENGINEERING 


Price 30 cents postpaid 


ere er 








4 aia A NM dai 


for a vacuum clear 














2 h a coal range, a gas range, 
3 lectric or oil range—to plan a kitchen for 
: 'r equip an old home with new 
i | this and much more is contained 
5 In addition, the book includes a 
FH § more than 1800 approved de- 
1 cise descriptions of each product. 
e for the book of 64 pages, fully illus- 
fixed merely to cover the cost 
i stpaid. Send for your copy today. 
i GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
§ 105 West 39th Street New York City 
Moree. " TO cae Wr 
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Pond Lily 


Scented 
Flowers of exquisite colorings. 
Easily grown in a pail or tub. 
Blooms in ten weeks from 
seed and a pail of them is never 
Seed 10 cts. 
Chinese Lantern Plant. 
Bears a miniature Chinese lan- 
10 cts. 
Easily 
All 8 of the above for 15 ets. Stamps 
coin. Book on Gardening FREE with every order. 
26, Stamford, Conn. 
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A Call to the Hoe 
(Continued from page 47) 


Perhaps by now some of us have availed 
ourselves of the opportunity given us by the 
State Experiment Stations to procure an analy- 
sis of our soil, but in any case there are certain 
things concerning it which we must determine 
for ourselves. 

| will offer more than one type of soil, and it is 
| not unusual that one portion is more sheltered 


| than another, and that in still another section | 


| some shade is to be had. It is most important 
| that we employ these varying conditions to 
| our advantage, lest they work against us. If 

a row of tomatoes extends along under the 


| spreading branches of the old apple tree that 


overhangs the garden, the plants will grow 
tall and “leggy,” and the fruit will be poor 
and tasteless. Late peas and lettuce and cher- 
vil, on the other hand, would be grateful for 


| this protection from the sun, which often burns 
them cruelly. 


Give to the tomatoes, peppers, 
corn, eggplant, and cauliflowers the sunniest 
spot at your command. Save the sandy region 
for the melons, carrots, and parsnips. 
will accept a spot where the ground is part 
clay. Give to celery and onions the richest 
fare to be had, and be thankful for the sheltered 
sunny corner for the accommodation of your 
earliest sowings of peas, lettuce, and radishes. 

As the short-season crops mature and are 
harvested, they should at once be pulled up 
and thrown upon the compost heap. Here is 
ground left free for further production. But 
while we are anxious to make the ground give 
all of which it is capable, we must not impose 
upon it. As soon as the spent plants are dis- 
posed of, turn the ground over with a spade 
| and dig in a little commercial fertilizer. It is 
then ready to undertake the care of another 
| crop. But this is not quite a!l of the matter. 
Experts tell us not to plant any crop in the 
exact spot that it occupied last vear, nor to 
plant in succession the same crop or even a 
crop of the same type. Each crop should be as 
different as possible from its predecessor. If 
peas first occupy the soil, then beets and not 
beans should follow them. “A _ spindle- 
rooted crop (peas) should follow a fibrous 
rooted crop (beets or carrots) and vice versa.” 

The reason for this rotation, as it is called, is 
that no two types of plant take the same 
chemical foods out of the soil. The root crops 
exhaust the soil of certain elements, so that 
to plant beets where carrots have just grown 
is to condemn them to short rations. But peas 
or beans would find in this spot all that they 
required for healthy development. Another 
reason for this changing about is that plants 
are apt to leave in the ground behind them the 
germ of their own particular disease or insect 
pest. Cabbage, for instance, is heir to so many 


ills that to plant cabbage year after year in the | 


same spot is to make failure a foregone con- 
clusion. Beans would probably complete 
their span of life there most comfortably. 
Suggestions for Successful Planting 


followed by Brussels sprouts (seed), 


Ist sowing peas 
or beets 


2nd Celery or cauliflower 
plants 

3rd Late cabbage plants 

Ist sowing beets Snap beans or kohl 
rabi 

and Late peas 

Ist lettuce Beets, beans or rad- 
ishes 

2nd Fomato plants 

Ist snap beans - Late carrots or late 
corn 

2nd Beets (seed), or cauli- 
flower plants 

3rd Corn salad 


Onion sets Romaine or spinach 


Spinach Celery plants or pep- 
per plants 

Turnips Lettuce and corn salad 

Early sweet corn lurnips 

Earl »*tatoes Turnips 


Time to Plant 
This will differ in every neighborhood to 
! which Goop HovUsEKEEPING finds its way. 
A planting calendar made to suit my garden 


Often quite a small plot of land | 


Cabbage | 


In 





By 


Food will 
win the war. 
Produce it! 








Burpee’s Dollar Box 
of Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the 
first time Burpee’s Dollar Box 
of Vegetable Seeds. The Sales 
exceeded by many thousands 
our fondest expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved 
by the addition of a complete 
garden plan and leaflet on 
Seed Sowing. 

It contains the following seeds, 
mailed to your address for $1.00. 











Just send a dollar bill and ask 
for collection B33 




















Bean—Str ss Green Pod 

Bean—F ook Bush Lima 
Bean—Bri Wax 

Beet— Crosby's 

Beet—Imp 

Cabbage—A 

Carrot—C 

Chard—Larg i White 






Lettuce—Icebe re 
Lettuce—Wayahead 
Onion— White Port: 













gal 

















Parsley— Moss Curled 
Radish—Scarle if 
Salsify—S 

Tomato > 
es e Top Strap- Leaf 






Burpee’s posta for 1918 


216 sl 103 colored [illustrations of Vege- 
tables and Flowers, is mailed free upon uest. 
Write for your copy today. Just ask on 
a postal card for the Burpee Book No. 33. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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The War-Time Flower Garden 


No one with an atom of joy, or sympathy or love 
will that 


ill 


4 of the beautiful in fore make -up say 
Flowe rs are Non-ess Resolve therefore to 
“Grow Flowers A —Asters and Cosmos 


and Sweet Peas and all the other oldtime favor- 


ites. If you have never planted 


Heatherhome Flower Seeds 


a rare treat in store for you Write 
for your copy of our 1918 Catalog It 
bes the many wonderful new varieties we 
have developed and lists everything worth grow- 
ing in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
Don’t Overlock This Offer 
For 25 cents we will mail post-paid one large 
packet each of Heatherhome Branching Asters 
on Midsummer Giant Cosmos and one full ounce 
“Heatherhome Beauties’’ Sweet Peas. These 
are not ordinary mixtures, but Blends of the choic- 
est strains and colors, grown separately 


HEATHERHOME SEED & NURSERY CO. 





there is 
TODAY 





1 ri 
desen 








258 Fifth Avenue New York City E | 
si a 
using advertisements see page 17 149 

















































A Home You're Proud Of 


It takes so little time and effort to make your 
home the bright, well-cared-for, attractive place 


you want it 


to be, when you know how to go 


about it. All you need is a paint brush and a 
few cans of Lucas Paints. 


There is a Lucas product purposely made for 


every purpos 


e: Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish, to give 


the hand-rubbed effect to furniture or wood- 
work; Lucas Lu-Co-Flat, to make your walls 
sanitary, washable, clean; Lucas Varnishes, for 


your floors; 


Lucas Stains and Lucas Enamels, 


for woodwork or furniture; Lucas products for 
every possible use about the home. Every one 


is as reliable 


as the well-known Lucas Tinted 


Gloss, the exterior paint which has been stand- 
ard among paints for sixty-nine years. 


Lucas 
Paints 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Our decorative department will give you 
suggestions on any decorating question, 


tell you 


what products to use and how to 


usethem. A handsomely illustrated book, 


“The Art of Interior Decoration, 


” sent 


on receipt of 6c in stamps. 


John Lucas & Co., Ine. 


Office 207 


Write 


in 
3 finishes 


A Valuable 
Flower Book 
FREE 


April 


for Catalog 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Find your phonograph records quicker 


Get this automatic cabinet. Each containe drawer 
opens automatically when pulled out (see picture). 
You find record instantly and replace just as easily. 


Try the Automatic Phonograph 
Record Cabinet 10 Days, Prepaid 


We guarantee satistaction or money back. It is handsome and handy. record capacity. Fit 
No albums or envelopes to bother with. No more misplaced or broken any cabinet. Easy to 
records. Simplest, most satisfactory record filing device. Several install. Cost small. 
styles and finishes. Prices reasonable. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Write for Catalog 


W. JACKSON & COMPANY, Distributors, 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Put ‘‘Instanto”’ 
containers in 
your phonograph 


Made in 80 and 100 


Are your plants, vines, and shrub- 

gnePP™ bery doing well? Have you had 

success with your flowers or do they 

look sickly and thriftless? Do you realize 

i poo’ that ‘‘scraggiy’’ plants are worse than no plants at 

nt pant all? ‘he difference between weak, thriftless, off-col- 
hese Pe  ocel plants, and healthy, | t, rich colored flowers 
plants, an ealthy, luxuriant, rich colorec s 

and foliage, is the difference between success and failure. If 

your plants are not doing well, chances are they need food. They are being starved and are 
an eyesore and a source of annoyance rather than pleasure, but don't throw them away, use 


RED SNAPPER PLANT FOOD is a wonderfully rich, very nutritious, yet harmless ferti- 
liser for plants of this kind. Its effect can be noticed within a few days after the ha application. Color of toliage becomes & 
darker green and flowers and blossoms take on a beauty of coloring and size beyond all expectations— the wonder and admir- 
ation of all who see them. It is made from the head bones and nitrogenous cartilage of the South American Red Snapper 
fish, dried under intense heat, mixed with other organic plant foods to make a perfectly balanced ration, then ground and 
bolted in flour mill machinery into a fine meal, It is thvrouehly sterilized, clean and sanitary, to be used in the finest homes 
and conservatories as well as for outside use, Put up in 2 Ib, cans including an 8 oz. package of RED SNAPPER Plant 
Tonic which is used to give the plants quicker start. Price 50c. Also put up in 12 1.2 Ib. bur'ap paper lined sacks. Price v0. 
For sale by all leading Florists, Druggists, Grocers and Nurserymen. Ask your dealers, If they have not got it, send us weir 
names and we will see that they get it for you. For your trouble we will send postace prepaid, our valuable booklet “HOUSE 
PLANTS AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture,’’ which contains fourteen chapte 8 of general information. 
This is worth 50c alone to any lover of flowers. 

Dealers who are not already handling this produet should send for our introductory Sales Proposition. 


General Office NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. T-10 Factory 
Eau Claire, Wis. Warehouses—Chicago, and other distributing points. Pensacola, Flas 
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| of any particular climate. 





| and more retentive of moisture. 





A Call to the Hoe 


in Rockland County, New York, would be of 
no use to the reader in South Carolina or 
Montana, nor, for that matter, to my neighbor 
fifty miles to the north of me in Orang: County 
New York: Nor will a calendar made this 


| year be a reliable guide next year, for it is not 


unusual that there is a difference of two weeks 
in the arrival of “planting weather.”’ A well. 
known gardener, however, has given us a hint 
which is useful north and south, east and west. 
and which, moreover, is so delightful to follow 
that no gardener once acquainted with it wil] 
ever lay it aside for a more cut-and-dried guide. 

“Why not,” says Mr. Selden, “plant your 
peas and the onions when the peach-trees put 


| out their first blossoms?’”’ Some years it will 


be early and scme years late, but when the 
straight, brown branches of the peach-trees 
wrap themselves in delicious color, we are 
pretty safe to make our first planting. 

Here is my planting chart, made with my 
eye upon the awakening world instead of 
strained to the effort of trying to fit a mass of 
conflicting dates and statistics to the vagaries 


When the peach-trees bloom: Make the 
first planting of lettuce, radishes, peas, onion 
sets and onion seed, shallot sets, spinach, and 


| chervil. 


When the cherry-trees bloom: Make the first 
planting of beets, romaine, early carrots, salsify, 
kohlrabi, parsnips, garlic, string beans, Swiss 
chard, chicory, mustard, early potatoes, sweet 
marjoram, winter savory, parsley and leeks. 
Second sowing of peas, radishes, and lettuce. 

When the apple-trees bloom: Plant sweet 
corn, pole beans, lima beans, summer squash, 
melons, cucumbers, pumpkin, New Zealand 
spinach, okra, kale, endive, celeriac, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage plants, tomato plants, 
cauliflower plants. Second planting of beans, 
beets, carrots, spinach, and potatoes. Third 
planting of peas and radishes. 

When the apple blossoms are quite gone: 
Set out pepper plants, eggplants, celery plants, 
late cabbage plants. Make another sowing 
of corn and the other short-season crops. 


A Patch of Herbs 


| A PATCH of herbs sufficient in size to meet 


the needs of a family kitchen may be 
achieved even within the narrow boundaries of 
a city back-yard, and at slight expense and 
labor. Asunny, somewhat sheltered situation 
is the main demand of these friendly plants, 
and for soil most of them prefer a rather poor 
medium, dry and light, though mint, chervil, 
and parsley are better served with one richer 
Herbs as a 
rule are not particular about their food, but it 
is said that the aromatic qualities of sweet 
herks are more highly developed in a rather 
poor, dry soil. 

Of annual herbs we should surely grow the 
four famous ones valued for their highly aro- 
matic seeds—anise, coriander, caraway, and 
dill. Anise-seed is used to decorate and flavor 
certain kinds of little cakes as well as in the 

nanufacture of various liqueurs and cordials. 
Coriander, which has particularly lovely lav- 
ender blossoms, offers its seeds for the same 


| uses as does anise and is, besides, an ingredient 


of curry-powder. Caraway is used in several 
kinds of cookies as well as in sugar candy, and 
we all know of the good flavor that the little, 
flat seeds give to rye bread. Dill, of dill-pickle 
fame, is indispensable, once you have had it in 
your garden. Its full-flavored leaves are 4 
piquant addition to egg or potato salad, and it 
is the best of flavorings for pickles. These 
plants are sensitive to frost and should not be 
sown until the earth is warm—about the first 
of May in the vicinity of New York and not 
until the middle of the month in Massachusetts. 

The two basils—bush and sweet green—are 
worthy of a place among the annuals of our 
border and will be found useful in seasoning 
sauces, especially those destined for fish, m 
stews and soups, and chopped upon simple 
salads of lettuce and romaine. Borage leaves 
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have the fresh, cool taste of the cucumber. 
They impart a fine flavor to claret-cup or tea- 
punch, and we are fond of them chopped in a 
salad of mixed ingredients. ; 

Parsley is to be found in most gardens in 
spite of the old tradition that “to sow parsley 
is to sow sorrow,” but few are the gardens that 
boast a bed of sweet, green chervil. Its offices 
are the same as those of parsley. Chervil is 
a cool weather crop and should be sown as 
early in the spring as the ground is workable. 
The variety known as curled chervil is the best. 

Of perennial herbs there are a good many 
that may with pleasure and profit be included, 
but a good selection for the beginning herb 
gardener is the following: tarragon, common 
thyme and lemon thyme, winter savory, sweet 
marjoram with its pretty pink flowers, mint, 
several kinds if you like, burnet, sage, and hys- 
sop, with the addition, if there is space, on ac- 
count of their fragrant leaves and the many 
associations that cluster about them, of these 
others: lavender, rosemary, rue, lovage, 
southernwood or lad’s-love, bergamot, ger- 
mander, and cedronella. 


Herb Vinegars 

OOTS of tarragon may be had of most 
nurserymen, and two will suffice the ordi- 
nary family for seasoning and for making tarra- 
gon vinegar, so delicious to use in salad dressings. 
To make tarragon vinegar infuse a handful of 
fresh tarragon leaves in a quart of white-wine 
vinegar for ten days. Shake daily, then pour 
off and bottle the liquid. The home-made is 
far superior to that we buy. Another herb 
vinegar for use in salad dressings and sauces is 
made thus: take a handful each of fresh sweet 
marjoram, savory, lemon thyme, and basil, and 
a spoontul each of grated lemon-peel, challot, 
and celery-seed, and put them to infuse in a 
gallon of white-wine vinegar for ten days, stir- 
ring daily. Pour off at the end of this time and 
bottle. Marjoram, common thyme, savory, 
hyssop, burnet, and rue are easily raised from 
seed. Lavender and-rosemary are not reliably 

hardy north of Philadelphia. 

Many recipes call for a small “fagot” or 
a bunch of sweet herbs. This is usually made 
up of two sprigs of parsley, one each of savory 
and thyme, a small leaf of sage, and if liked a 
very small bay-leaf. Compose your own fagot 
all but the bay-leaf) from the fresh, sweet- 
smelling plants, and it is far different in its 
effect from the wilted, dusty bunch pur- 
chased in the market. 

Chives grow in a dense tuft of narrow, grass 
like leaves. The narrow leaves are chopped 
fine and added to soups, salads, sauces, and 
other dishes, imparting a delicate flavor of 
onion. Shallots are much called for in French 
cook-books and are milder in flavor than garlic 
and onions. The small grayish bulbs may be 
planted very early in the spring, and each bulb 
will produce a little cluster of bulbs cohering 
by the base. They keep well in a dry place. 
Garlic is a peculiar kind of onion growing in a 
compound bulb, the separate parts of which are 
called “cloves.” These cloves are strong and 
penetrating in taste and should be sparingly 
used. Ciboules or Welsh onion is in growth 
much like an onion but lacks a bulb. It is 
grown from seed and is esteemed for its mild- 
flavored leaves. 

_ The harvesting of sweet herbs for winter use 
Is a most agreeable task. A breezy, sunny day 
should be chosen and the plants should be dry 
of dew before they are gathered. Herb leaves 
are at their best just before the flowers appear. 
fhe finest shoots are cut, tied in little bunches, 
and hung in an airy, shady place—“ shady,” say 
the old books, “that the sun draw not out their 
virtue” and also that they keep their fresh color. 

When the leaves are quite dry, rub them 
through a sieve and put them up in small 
bottles with tight corks or screw-tops. 

Herb seeds should be gathered when just 
mature and kept perfectly dry. I hope Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers will give this kind of 
gardening a trial, and I feel certain that they 
will realize these and many more benefits for 
themselves. r 














Isn’t Your Baby’s Safety 
Worth the Price of a 
Good Refrigerator? 


g eote all warm months baby’s food must be cared 






for by a refrigerator. What parent would hesitate paying a 
few extra dollars for a refrigerator which assures food pro- 
tection? Think of this when you buy a refrigerator this year—let 
the Bohn dealer in your City explain all the special Bohn features 
which protect baby’s food and which, incidentally, protect and save 


fcod for the whole family. 


Special Features In 


BOHN eerricerators 


Bohn Syphon System of drying the air and circulating it through the Food cham- 
bers. One Piece Porcelain Enamel Lining With Full Rounded Corners. Sanitary 
Drain, located in front, easy togetat. Flaxlinum Insulation, insuring lowest tem- 
perature with minimum ice consumption. Long-life construction, beautiful finish. 
CONSERVATION COOK BOOK 
Nearly 1000 recipes of cold foods. from 
good cooks all over the country,—ices, 
salads, beverages, candies—tested for 
practical use and popularity—beauti- 
fully bound in white cloth. By,mail soc. 
BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1519 University Avenue ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NEW YORK NEWARK CHICAGO 
53 West 42nd St. 913 Broad St. 68 E. Wash. St. 









You may be interested in knowing that the great 
American Railroads andthe Pullman Company have, 
for years, used the Bohn Syphon System in their refrig- 
erator, dining and buffet cars. 





















Nathan- 
Dohrmann (o. 
San Francisco 


Parmalee- 
Dohrmana Co. 
les Angeles 










Grow your own Vegetables. 
Zr More need than ever to cut down living expenses, and increas 


the food-supply. You save time, labor, money; you get bigger and 
better crops by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


to do the cultivation in a garden in the easiest, quickest and best way. 
We make 24 styles—various prices. y 


New 72-page Catalog, free! 


bY, Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes over 55 
Rey N tools, including Wheel-Hoes, Seeders, Horse-Hoes, AA 
<eXhy Harrows. Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators. Write 
ANG Sor it today: 


ie) S LALLEN & CO Bes17017 











Everybody Likes This New Bread— 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Bread 


OOD home-made bread with the most irresist- 
ible flavor in the world added--the flavor of 
fresh-roasted peanuts. Bread so delicious you almost 
feel like serving it as dessert, yet wholesome and 


easy to make as ordinary bread. BRAND New REcIPEsS: Write to- 
“ce 
HERE'S THE RECIPE: day for the booklet, ’ A Hundred and 


pean ae he coe kone One Recipes with Beech-Nut Pea- 
1 teaspoon salt 3 teaspoons baking powder lcup milk nut Butter.” Delicious new dishes for 
t cup Besch-Nut Peannt Butter breakfast, iuncheon, dinner, supper. 
Sift fiour, salt, sugar and baking powder together. Add milk and Practical, economical, timely. 


peanut butter, lastly well-beaten egg. Put in well-greased pan, let 
3EECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
: j $ CANAJOHARIE New YorK 
Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter from your grocer and ae eS eal are ss 

¢ Foods of Finest Flavor 


bake some of this new delicious bread today. 


*Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Saves cAnimal Fats 
MM zusst=@segezs-s0o= MMMM MMMM 


rise twenty minutes. Bake forty minutes in a rather slow oven. 
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Good Housekeeping _Insti- 
tute at Your Service 


(Continued from page 57) 


the twelve-inch-deep, metal-covered -shelves 
are all the materials and all the utensils re- 
quired for the task of testing the recipes that 
appear in the pages of Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
while cleaning tools and reagents are just as 
conveniently placed in the broom closet at 
theright. Thus the work of mixing and cooking 
is really centered, and every tool and material 
is as available as if hung in the open to collect 
dust and destroy the appearance of order. 
The mechanical and engineering departments 
of the INSTITUTE are no less interesting. 
They are all as carefully planned and as effi- 
ciently equipped and operated. No effort or 
expense has been spared to make it possible 
to duplicate every condition that would be 
met in any home throughout the entire country. 


Testing Under All Conditions 
HE first consideration was the water supply. 
No building in New York City could be 
found with a water system adequate for the 
needs of the InstITUTE. Therefore a complete 
system was installed with a tank and an electric 
motor-driven pump that automatically assured 
us of pressures ranging between fifty and sixty 
pounds. In addition, a delicate, electric 
adjusting valve was installed, by means of 
which pressures can be reduced so that it 
becomes possible to test a water motor upon 
practically any pressure. As one manufac- 
turer remarked, while watching the perform- 
ance of his motor in connection with the 
measuring gauge: “I knew that motor would 
run on thirty pounds of water pressure, but 
it is news to me to see it whirl on fifteen 
pounds. Wonder what it will do on ten!” 
And the test was promptly made, with the 
result that the manufacturer learned how his 
motor would operate under all the possible 
water pressures that it might, encounter in a 
nation-wide distribution. 
And the housekeeper—how is she helped 
by this elaborate provision? In just this way: 
when something “goes wrong” with an 


appliance that has been tested and approved | 


by the InsTITUTE, as occasionally happens, 


the purchaser promptly writes to us and it is | 


our pleasure to find out for her the cause of 
the trouble, and to adjust the difficulty. 

For instance, in a small town in the Middle 
West a water-motor washing-machine was 
purchased. In that particular home there was 
not sufficient power .to operate the water 
motor on the second floor, where the attempt 
had been made to use it. And because the 
INSTITUTE knew, by actual tests, the mini- 
mum pressure upon which good work could 
be done with this machine, we were able to 
advise our correspondent that if she would 
use the basement of her home for her laundry 
and curtail the use of water faucets through- 
out the rest of the house while the actual 
washing was being done, the motor would 
operate successfully. After following these 
Instructions she reported that her water- 
motor washing-machine became a useful and 
honored servant. Such instances of practical 
help to housekeepers amply repay us for all the 
expense of our high-priced installation. 

A generous supply of gas was necessary for 
our work. Therefore numerous outlets were 
installed, so that, if necessary, eight large 
fanges can undergo an identical test at the 
same time. A motor reading one cubic foot 
ol gas was purchased, that our gas readings 
might be accurate. And the mechanical de- 
partment evolved a tube connection with 
flexible rubber piping, so that not only can 
the number of cubic feet traveling through 
the meter be read, but, in addition, ihe pres- 
sure of gas at the time the test is conducted 
can be measured on the water scale in the tube. 
By such careful work alone does it become 
possible to rate fairly the efficiency of gas 
burners with relation ‘to their actual delivery 
of heat units. 








Your Child’s First Walking Shoe 


REGISTERED 


An Entirely New Shoe Designed to Protect 
—Not Correct Healthy, Normal Little Feet 


$300 
Ages 2 to 4 Years 
Sizes 5 to 8 
Of tan or black kid 


¢An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Many 
shoes have been designed to correct 
deformed feet. Why not a shoe to 
protect normal feet? This is just 
what The Specialist Shoe does. 


Designed by a doctor who is a 
specialist and the recognized head 
of the Orthopedic profession. It is 
scientific without being freakish. 


An insurance against foot ailments. 
A firm understanding for the future. 


Children’s Shoe Shop— Third Floor 


Tranklin Sinon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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Suspender Waists 
FOR CORRECT POSTURE 


Kazoo Suspender Waists are for 
— x boys and girls. The Kazoo 
<eeps shoulders back, and makes 
it easy to stand erect, with lungs 
in proper position. 

Kazoo Waists are 3 articles in one— 
suspender waist, hose supporter, body 
developer. They distribute the weight of 
clothing and permit freedom for romping. 
If you cannot get the Kazoo at your deal- 
er’s, order direct, giving dealer’s name. 

Kazoos are 0c. 1,00 with leather mountings 
(oe extra in Canada). If you don’t like the Kazoo 
Jor any reason, we'll cheerfully give you back 
every cent you paid. Send today for our booklet, 
“The Right Way lo Dress Kiddies.” 


Harris Suspender Co., Dept. G 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York. 





In using advertisements see page 17 
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“We 
Started 
Housekeepi 
With 
Whittall 
Carpets” 


WHITTALL RUG 


have always been woven to that same standard of excellence 
which made Whittall Carpets famous many years ago and laid 
the foundation of the Whittall Reputation for Reliability. 

The Whittall Mills learned years ago that while Beauty oftentimes 
influences the selection of a rug or carpet, nevertheless, Durability is a 
far more convincing measure of the practical worth of a floor covering. 


Fortunately for you, the knowledge and experience which has made 
the name “ Whittall” the Mark of Quality, has also found a way 
to produce these beautiful rugs so that they are an economical invest- 
ment and not a recurring expense. 


Whittall Rugs Deserve Your Preference and Justify Your Confidence 
“ Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” 


Our illustrated book describing the color refinement and beauty of 
design of these substantial floor coverings -— sent free on request 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
157 BRUSSELLS STREET WORCESTER, MASS. 


Whittall Rugs are sold at a price which 
provides for every essential of Beauty 
and Durability and assures your 
genuine pride and satisfaction 





BASSINET 
PLAY-PEN 
for the 
cost of a 


good crib 


alone a see _ 
4 [5 What shall I do to earn 
sae en the money so necessary 
to the welfare and happiness of my family? 
This is a question thousands of women are asking themselves every day, 
Asa Play-Pen They need more money——to meet the increased cost of living——to pay 
Sa Piay ; off a mortgage or buy a home—-to educate their children——to pay 
A p doctors’ bills__there are many reasons why. 
“ALL - - ” Many of them have been helped in this problem and now have 
Ec IN . ONE Feature Means Real money to spend and permanent assured incomes by becoming our 
onomy in Space, Time and Money. representative and selling our 


Why buy or be bothered with a separate cril ay- 
pen and bassinet? Pe ee ‘ lorid'’s Star 


KIDDIE-KOOP < 


_Combination CRIB, PLAY-PEN, BASSINET to their friends and neighlors. As we have shown them, we can 
Springs and sanitary mattress raise as desired to show you @ fine independent way to have more money to spend. 
Bassinet positior Then as > comfort- 
leak tie-dtke sie ten-die  e We Have Helped More Than15,000 
always a Play-Pe sai ap-Ume—incoors OF oUt, They are now enjoying iarge and prosperous businesses with constantly 
4 ¥ " 4 a i “4 ¢ - safe from animals, insects, increasing sales. With our help their incomes are growing larger every 
draughts and harmful playthings day. You can do the same as they have done, Sell World’s Star Hosiery 
Folds Instantly, Enclosing Springs and Mattress and Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No previous experience 

to Carry Anywhere is necessary. Our advertising makes sales easy—thequality holds thetrade, 
Many — exclusive features. Do not accept a substitute. Write today! We give yon protected territory and prompt deliveries, 
rite for folder and 10-day trial offer We have been in business here for twenty-three years. 
Ptease send dealer’s name 
E. M. Trimble Mig. Co., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. ¥ . 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto ORL Ds STAR KNITTING © 
Dealers Write for Discounts DEPT 272 BAY CITY. MICH. WY 
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ii!!!) Good Housekeeping Insti. 


tute at Your Service 


Coal ranges should last a lifetime. It is only 
recently that it has become practical to tes 
coal ranges, but the INsTITUTE is now equipped 
with an ample supply of flue connections, g 
that each range can be used as it would be in 

|the home, and a careful check may be kept 


y|upon its performance. A coal range must 


well built, and well designed for holding fire. 
Its checks and dampers must give the house- 
| keeper complete control of her fire. Of course 
|much depends upon the user. Goop Hovsp. 
| KEEPING INSTITUTE can not discount her res. 
| ponsibility in this connection, but in our care. 
‘ful and accurate tests of coal ranges we do 
| assure ourselves, before we approve a range, 
that it is within her power to keep a fire under 
absolute control. 


Equipment Invented For Us 
Y far the largest percentage of labor-saving 
equipment involves the use of electricity for 
either power or heat, and, for that reason, the 
| greatest care was taken to see that the electric 
|plant in the engineering department of the 
| INSTITUTE was adequate to the work that 
would be demanded of it. In consequence, 
more than one visitor has assured us that the 
equipment is not duplicated in any laboratory 
‘in the country, and we are the more con- 
vinced that this is true since in many instances 
measuring and testing instruments had to be 
‘invented and made at the INsTITUTE by the 
| staff engineer and his assistants. 
| In planning the electric plant the first 
necessity was to secure both forms of current, 
direct and alternating. A costly installation 
}and panel switch box were provided for each 
service. It is true that ninety percent of the 
electric current used in the country is alternat- 
ing, but Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
serves every home in the country; therefore 
it must provide for the other ten percent. 

Again, while most electrical household equip- 
ment can be attached to lamp sockets in the 
usual house wiring systems, provision must 
be made for the heavy-duty electric ranges 
and motors that are now designed for home 
use, and, finally, wattmeters, voltmeters, am- 
meters, transformers, and shunts were needed 
to make it possible to calculate not only the 
exact wattage used by the appliance, but the 
pressure condition of the line at the time the 
test was made. These little instruments alone 
are valued at over $500, but they were needed 
to insure complete service both to the manu- 
facturers who submit their devices to us for 
test, and to our women purchasers; therefore 
they were supplied. 

The mechanical department is a marvel of 
efficiency. Upon the workbench or near it is 
a tool for every need, making it possible to 
disassemble every machine tested and then 
reassemble it without fear of damage to even 
the most valuable machine. In this depart- 
ment, too, the occasional machine that has 
“gone wrong’’ in the hands of the purchaser Is 
carefully overhauled, and often returned in good 
condition for another period of long service. 

The shipping department of the [ystTITUTE 
has an interest all its own. While no charge 
is made for the testing service of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, we do ask the manufac- 
turer to assume the cost of the carrying charges 
on his appliance both on sending it to the 
INSTITUTE for test and on its return to him. 
Careful note is taken in this department of the 
condition in which devices arrive, of the kind 
of crates and the care used in crating; and not 
the least important service we have rendered 
lies in the statements we are able to make 
with regard to the packing used by a manu- 
facturer. So valuable did one firm consider 
this type of service that three machines 
valued at $125 were shipped to us by different 
routes and under different packing conditions, 
in order that we might advise them as to the 
safest crate to be adopted finally for theit 
shipments. 
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Open your mouth ind shut your eyes 
and Mother will give Daddy some coffee so rich, so smooth, 
so delicious that he’ll wonder how he ever enjoyed his 
morning cup without Eagle Brand. For Eagle Brand gives an 
entirely new, subtly satisfying taste to coffee and chocolate. 
Moreover, Eagle Brand is “the cream that saves the 
sugar.” It is made by bubbling together rich cow’s milk and 
the purest sugar, by the special Borden process —a process 
which brings out to the full the natural flavor of both. To 
use Eagle Brand is to prove its economy. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


ach label 108 Hudson Street New York 
Cait ee | 
| meas" Conpensen Ma 


—" 52 “Be sure the is on the label” 
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Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute at Your Service 


The office and the library of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE together constitute a 
service that is daily made increasing use of. 
In the library is maintained a practical col- 
lection of books on home economics. There 
is no attempt to obtain every book published 
upon this subject, but, on the other hand, no 
volume of real worth is omitted. In addition 
to the books, magazine files, government bul- 
letins, and bureau data of all kinds are avail- 
able to any reader of the magazine. Note- 
paper and pencil are at hand for memorandum 
use. You are all welcome to use it as fully 
and as freely as you desire. 

Finally, data books are kept up to date. 
These data books in loose-leat form contain 
cards, upon each one of which a tested and ap- 
proved appliance is described. In each case an 
illustration is included, and all the data, the 
price, et cetera, obtainable from the manufac- 
turer, is carefully pasted on each card. Belowis 
pasted the INSTITUTE’S typewritten comment, 
based upon the behavior of the appliance under 
These data books constitute a most 
illuminating and valuable buying guide. 
Thus if Mrs. C. wishes to purchase a water 
heater for her home, she is shown the book of 
Water Heaters. She is fully assured that every 
heater in the book is a good purchase, because 
each one has been tested, and it only remains 
for the Director or some other member of the 
staff to assure her that she is not selecting a 
type that would not meet her particular re 
quirements or would overmeet them. 


our tests. 


Service to the Manufacturer 

HUS the advisory service of the INsTITUTE, 

which was primarily intended to help wo- 
men, because women are the purchasers, has 
broadened into a valuable help to the manufac- 
turer also, who today, more than ever before, 
wishes to make just what women purchasers 
want to buy. And more and more does he real- 
ize the value of Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
as an interpreter of the purchaser’s view-point. 
It is because we tell him what his machine will 
do in the hands of the average user, and not 
what it will do under the control of a skilled 
engineer, that our tests have become so help- 
ful that in many cases he is anxious to send his 
machine in for test before it is marketed, in- 
stead of after. For example, the manufac- 
turer of a motor-driven wringer fully believed 
he had solved, at a cost for current less 
even than that for operating a vacuum cleaner, 
the problem of wringing, with an extremely 
small motor operating so efficiently that clothes 
would travel smoothly through the wringer. 
Under test in his own laboratory the machine 
was successful, the clothes traveled smoothly 
and evenly. But under the [NsTITUTE test, 
when the clothes were packed a bit—which 
may happen even with a careful laundress 

the motor stalled. 

It developed that in the manufacturer’s own 
test the clothes had been fed with a most care- 
ful precision, a precision he could not hope to 
duplicate in the homes into which his wringer 
was to be sold. In consequence, this manu- 
lacturer was saved from spending a large sum 
of money—and promptly went to work re- 
designing the wringer to meet conditions under 
which it would have to work. 

_It is not too much to say, then, that the ser- 
vice offered by Goop HouseKEEPING InstI- 
TUTE stands unique and alone. It is a service 
that is yours for the asking. The home of the 
Ixstrrt rE at 105 West 30th Street is open 
'o visitors during the entire working hours, 
tom 9.00 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Here you ay 
watch the testing as it progresses, and from 
the INstITUTE records you may obtain in- 
‘ormation about any food product, or ap- 
Pliance, or housekeeping method you may 
desire. The entire staff is ready to serve 
you to the utmost of their ability. Will you 
not avail yourself of whatever assistance you 
may need? x 
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Clean All Your Home with a | 







































The tests of a cleaner 
are—the dirt it gets— 
the ease of operation 
—the years it lasts 
—its dependability, 
the time, health and 
money it saves. In all 
these tests the Royal 
excels. 


In the Royal Electric 
Cleaner you get the 
most of cleaning value 
and service that you 
can buy— pay half as 
much more for some 
other make—and you 
cannot buy moreser- 
vice or satisfaction. 
































































Send for Booklet No. 25 


















Have a Royal demonstrated against the next best cleaner 
or sweeper; give them an equal chance to clean—weigh the dirt | 
that each gets in a given period —if the Royal doesn’t excel all | 
ways—buy the other machine. 












The time, health and money that the 
Royal saves pays for the cleaner time 
and again every year. Every Royal 
owner will witness for you the proof 
of this assertion. 


Run a Royal yourself and test its ease 
of operation—don’t take a big strong 
man’s word for it. 


Your friends that know or have tried 
several cleaners will tell you the years of 
extra service that the Royal gives them. 


The Royal is as dependable as your 
watch. It is proof against annoying 
breaks and delays — it gives you and 
your servants extra years of day in, 
day out service. 
























The Royal attachments are specially 
designed for their special function. 
With them you can clean at a saving 
of time, money, and labor. 
















Good dealers almost everywhere sell the Royal. Go to your dealer and 
insist on a Royal or write us for the name of the Royal dealer nearest you. 


THE P. A. GEIER CO., 5102 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
















'Wheatless—Meatless Meals 


84 menus, recipes, directions for preparing each meal, 
| food values, timely suggestions, etc. 10c or FREE for 
| two names interested in Domestic Science : 

| American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ui. 


BROOKS Baby BARLEY 


For the baby that cannot be nursed 





































Baby Won’t Cry When in a “ROCK-A-BYE” 
\, The, Rock-a-Bye Swing keeps baby off the floor, 
relieves mother of care, keeps baby happy. 

Swing can be hung anywhere, indoors or out. 
No. 2, $2.50 No. 1 (without backrest) $1.50 
The No. 5 Rock-a-Bye High Chair hooks on 

most any ordinary chair. Will not mar 
furniture and is collapsible. Baby cannot 

fall out or tip over. PRICE $2.50. 
Shipped anywhere in U.S. postpaid. 
On foreign orders, 15c. extra for 
Swing No. 1, 25c. for 
No, 2 or High Chair. 


PERFECTION 
MFG. CO 


2704 N. Leffing. 
well Ave., St. Louis 










. 100 per cent of the grain 
= is in Valley Forge old-fash- 
ioned, Buhrstone ground 


*Whoie Wheat Flour 


and other whole grain foods. Send $1.00 for 


trial order of 
for $1 































2 lbs. Whole Wheai Flour 
2 lbs. Whole Rye Flour 

2 Ibs. Corn Meal 

1lb. Buckwheat Flour 













Ys: 1 lb. Oatmeal 
sroposi- Deliveged free within 300 miles. Recipe booklet 











hagas sent with order 


Also Millers of Corn Flour and Barley 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, P. O. Box 501, Paoli, Pa. 






HIGH CHAIR 
$2 50 
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Tinted Walls Are Now the Vogue 


Good taste decrees artistic monotones and health 
demands the elimination of poisonous pigments. 


In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISON’S 
Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 


(A Du Pont Product) 


decorators and home builders find the perfect combination of beauty, 
sanitatian and economy. It provides the ideal background for home 
furnishings, and yields the much desired atmosphere of good cheer and 


restful harmony 
Harrison Works 


Established 1793 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
Owned and operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Ce Ce ACCA OCI CCI 
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Price 
Includes 


All lumber cut to fit 

for sills, joists, raft- 

ers, sheathing, siding, 

shingles, interior 

woodwork, lath, 

plaster, paint, nails, 
etc. 


Send for BEAUTIFUL ALADDIN Catalog 


Beautiful Aladdin catalog shows photos, floor plans and prices of 100 dwellings 
from $100 to $8000. Readi-Cut System saves waste in material and labor. Dollar- 
A-Knot guarantee. Highest grade material thruout. All Aladdin houses 


built for coldest climates. 


Build It Yourself — Save Money 


Many Aladdin customers build their own homes, or 
hire carpenters of ordinary ability. Many customers 
save from $200 to $800. Send today for catalog 614. 


The Aladdin Co., 619 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 


Canadian Branch: Canadian Aladdin Co., Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 
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66 4 
On to Washington!” 
(Continued from page 48) 
modate 3486 persons. But even the most de. 
terminedly optimistic person could not hel 
wondering what was to become of the fe. 
maining 26,514. 

Private hospitality could not solve the sitya- 
tion in Washington. But no one who knows 
conditions there can fail to appreciate the 
way in which many residents of Washington 
have opened their homes and done their best 
for the strangers within their gates. At the 
same time, there have been cases of extortion 
of overcharging by hotels, of exorbitant prices 
for apartments, and rooms, and meals. It js 
natural enough that some persons have been 
tempted to take advantage of the situation, 
An old-time Washington resident with whom I 
discussed the situation put some of the blame 
on the shoulders of wealthy persons who have 
come to Washington to give their services to 
the government. One of these men offered 
$30,000 a year for a house. He got it. Small 
wonder that rents in the vicinity of that house 
have soared! 

“Why isn’t there more building in Wash- 
ington?” some one asks. Because it is too 
uncertain an investment. Washington reminds 
one of a boom town, these days, and just how 
long the boom will last no one knows. In the 
meantime, the increased cost of building must 
be considered. Freight embargoes do not en- 
courage the builder. In the year ending in 
June, 1913, there were 1543 houses built, in 
June, 1914, 1162, and from that time through 
the last year the number has steadily de- 
creased, until last year only 194 houses were 
built. For about three years before war was 
declared there was an increase in apartment- 
house building. Old residents of Washington 
wondered where the people were coming from 
to fill the great apartments. From fifteen 
built during the year ending in June, 10913, 
the number of apartments increased to 34 in 
1914, to 55 the next year, and 66 the next. 
But in 1916 building fell off, and only 47 were 
built. During the past year only six apart- 
ments went up. 

Washington the Unprepared 

I met a girl in Washington, one day in 
January, who was on her way home. “I can’t 
stand it,’ she said. ‘For the first week I 
slept in a room that had been used as a store 
room in a private house. There was no heat 
in it, and I had to go out to meals. After that 
I got a room with five other girls. I’ve tried 
to stay because I know that I am needed. 
Then, too, Iam earning more here than I have 
ever earned before. But I’m going home just 
the same.” 

Her words were a cue. I set to work to 
find out how general this coming and going 
might be. I found that in eleven weeks the 
Ordnance Department lost 425 workers. And 
1 have the authority of an official of the War 
Department for the statement that fifty per- 
cent of all persons offered civil service commis- 
sions during the past year refused them after 


| coming to Washington and finding out what 


living conditions were. Hundreds of other 
men and women, well-fitted to do the work 
that is so much needed by the government, 
were refusing to take the civil service exami- 
nations because they knew of the congested 


| situation in Washington. When the lowest 


salary offered for civil service work is one 
thousand dollars a year, and the increase In 
pay is rapid, one can realize that the situation 
was serious. 

If the housing problem were the only one 
that confronted Washington, the visitor might 
come away without feeling the aforementioned 
whirlpool sensation. But he can not escape 
other manifestations of the general upheaval. 
Suppose, for instance, he attempts to ride oD 
a street-car. If he manages to wedge his way 
on a car—for although the population ol the 
city is increasing by thousands there has been 
almost no increase in the car service—he may 
or may not get to the place he hopes to reach. 
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r ALL AMERICA there’s nothing just like this 


wonderful combination he brings to you—something 


the nation has long waited for. 


It’s a victory in 


modern food conservation, and relief at last for the toil- +gqag 
ing housewife—no more tiresome marketing for Soup Veg- P.. 
etables—no more work of preparing them. The “King” 

way is the ECONOMY way—you'll admit you’ve 


never before tasted any soup 
= as delicious, and at 


ess than half the 


usual cost. 


FOR MEATLESS DAYS, 
KING’S MEATLESS LOAF 
Chis Recipe Serves Six People 
> KING’S Soup Vegetables (soaked and cooked 

1 cup bread crumbs. 


ients in mixing bowl and season to taste, 
I > moisten if necessary, Shape into loaf, roll 
imbs and bake same asa meat loaf, basting oc- 
th butter. A little tomato, green peppers, musbe 
or oysters make @ delicious seasoning for this loaf. 














Six favorite veg- 

etables conserved fresh 

as “garden fresh”, per- 

fectly blended to tempt the 

most discriminating taste. The 
moisture only is removed----you put it 
back as you use them. May be used 


f with or without meat stock. 


FIFTEEN CENTS A PACKAGE, 
; ENOUGH FOR TEN PLATES 
Call Your Grocer right away, and put King’s Soup 
Vegetables on your pantry shelf. Ifhe hasn’t them, send 
us 15¢ for a regular package, postpaid. Write for Free 
Folder, “Fresh the Year Around.” 


WITTENBERG-KING CO. 


DEPARTMENT A 
MODERN CONSERVERS OF FOOD 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 


In using advertisements see page 17 





FORIINSPECTION) 


~ you see the “KITCHEN MAID” Cabinet in 
your dealer’s store, it will appear through years of 
service. A thing of Beauty. Flawless—in the richest of golden oak 
—or snowy white enamel. All surfaces marble smooth—all corners 
rounded. Easy to clean and keep clean. 


Newstyle flour sifter -saves flour- keepsit clean to the last flake. New 
style crystal glass sugar bin—conserves sugar—keeps it dry and pow- 
dery. New style cake closet—and bread box ~ dust tight—keep bak- 
ings moist and fresh. Everything modernized—everything sanitary. 


See it at your dealer’s. Look for the smooth, sanitary surface—the 


round easy-to-clean corners— * 
tomake sure it isa“ KITCHEN 
MAID.” Handsomely illus- 
trated catalog free. Send for it. 


Wasmuth-Endicott Co. 
Dept. 10, Andrews, Indiana 


KITCHEN MAID’ 
BE YOUR 
KITCHEN 
AID" | y 
‘ 


Q: : 
Made in Beautiful Golden Oa 
or Snowy White Enamel 


ITCHEN MAID 


The Smooth Surface Round (Corner 


KITCHEN CABINET 


April Good Housekeeping 





“On to Washington!” 


There are two street railway companies in 
Washington. But one line has been in a state 
of strike and general confusion for the past 
few years. It is true that, at present, con- 
ditions are better than they were on this 
car line. but it is still far from a state of 
efficiency. The result is that the other line 
js swamped in attempting to bear the brunt of 
the traflic. The day I left Washington hear- 
ings were being held on the street-car situa- 
tion. Count that day lost, in the national 
capital, on which there are no hearings or 
investigations! The engineer of the Public 
Utilities Commission urged a “skip-stop” 
system as a partial solution of the traffic con- 
gestion. It sounds quite as plausible as any 
other suggestion. If a system of skip-stop 
or skip-hop or skip-anything-else will help a 

rson to get where he wants to get in a rea- 
sonable amount of time on a Washington street- 
car, it is to be hoped that it will be adopted. 


“The Line Is Busy” 
I WENT to see members of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission while in Washington. They 
are singularly harassed-looking individuals. 

“Why,” I asked the chief clerk, “does one 
have so much trouble in getting any one on 
the telephone in Washington?” 

By way of reply, he put before me a multi- 
graphed report of a hearing on the telephone 
situation. I gathered from it that in spite of 
the installation of a whole new exchange, mak- 
ing five in all this year, the telephone system 
was almost paralyzed by the increase in the 
number of calls. They are now proposing to 
charge regular subscribers three cents for all 
calls in excess of 2100 a year. They are also 
proposing to charge ten cents apiece for all 
calls over the public telephones. Such radical 
measures are an indication of how serious the 
telephone situation is. 

I stopped in a telegraph office one morning 
in Washington and asked how long it would 
take a message to reach New York. The girl, 
who has replaced a man operator, was pleasant 
but non-committal. 

“Maybe three, maybe four, maybe five 
hours,” she said. ‘We can’t guarantee any- 
thing.” 
frog footman who tended the duchess’s door in 
“Alice in Wonderland.” When Alice asked when 
she might get in to see the duchess he replied, 
“Oh! maybe today, and maybe tomorrow!” 

But the reason for the uncertainty of tele- 
graph service in Washington is plain enough. 
The War Department, for instance, must do 
most of its business by telegraph; so must many 
of the other departments, with the result that 


thousands of messages a day must go out over | 


the wires from Washington. Small wonder in- 
dividual messages have to take their chances ! 
Just what will be the ultimate solution of 
the street railway situation, of the telegraph 
and telephone congestion, no one can say for 
a certainty. They are only three out of the 
multitude of problems that war times have 
made acute. But to come back to the ques- 
. tion of housing, which is, after all, of para- 
mount importance since it touches people in 
all parts of the country who are thinking of 
coming, or who have already come, or who 
ought to come, to offer their services in Wash- 
ington. If you are critical of the state of living 
conditions in the capital, may the facts given 
here on what conditions were in Washington, 
and what has been done and is now being done 
to meet the situation, convince you that in the 
face of tremendous odds those in charge are 
working literally night and day to meet the 
emergency! No one who is truthful could fail 
to make the charge of unpreparedness on the 
part of those who should have foreseen what 
this influx of thousands of persons would mean. 
But, looking forward instead of backward, 
what is Washington doing about it? 
_ In the first place, in the name of patriotism 
incredible things are being accomplished. The 
1743 rooms reported available by the Housing 
Committee have expanded to almost 3000. 





I couldn’t help being reminded of the | 





Take this Opportunity 


to Learn 


There is no time like 
the present to look into 
the refrigerator ques- 
tion and get your 
dealer to show you the 
many advantages of 
the wonderful Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator. 
Your dealer will tell 
you in greater detail what we are outlining here. 
He will be glad to explain every part to you. 

Meanwhile, study thesefourimportant points 
on which every refrigerator should be judged: 


(1) Free Circulation of Air 

A refrigerator should be designed so it will 
have free circulation of air through all parts 
of it. The scientific construction of the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator was worked 
out by experts and the air current acts just 
a; definitely as the draft of a stove. 

(2) Lining 

Porcelain is the ideal lining for a refrigerator. 
It has a hard, smooth surface. It is clean and 
so e:sy to keep clean. The porcelain lining in 
the Leonard Cleanable is made - 
all in one piece—all inside cor- FF 
ners are rounded and the lining 
extends clear around the edge 
of the door frame. No other 
refrigerator has this valuable 
patented feature. 

(3) Insulation S 

The third point for you to _ 5 

watch is insulation, or, the ir 


You cannot serateh Porcelain 
with the sharpest knife, It has 
such a smooth, hard surface. 


ow Ever 


Like a Clean China Dish 


Woman 
Food and Fuel With a Rapid 


all about Refrigerators 


methou used to keep 

the outside heat from 

penetrating. There are 

ten walls in the Leonard 

Cleanable to keep out 

heat. Between the out- 

i side cabinet and inside 

Wie cuamer seraicher cons walls is layer after 
layer of Polar felt. 


plaee for germs. 
(4) Construction 

A properly built refrigerator should last you 
a life-time. Grand Rapids, which is known as the 
furniture city, is also the home of the largest re- 
frigerator factory in the world,the Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Co. Here are located the most ex- 
pert workmen—the finest cabinet makers—the 
most experienced designers. Whatever grade 
of refrigerator you buy, be sure and look for the 
name ‘Leonard’ and the mark ** Made in 
Grand Rapids.”’ 

You can buy them of Leonard dealers only or direct 
from the factory if there is no dealer near you. Dur- 
ing Leonard week, April 22-27, Leonard dealers will 
make a special display of Leonard Refrigerators 


Write for Catalog and Booklet 
Get your catalog and a sample of the Leonard Porce- 
lain—also our interesting, helpful booklet —‘‘Care of 
Refrigerators.” All free—write today 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Micn 


Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


Made in Grand Rapids 


si 


rm 


an Save On 


| ts is positively necessary to save food and fuel nowadays. And 
everybody agrees that a good Fireless Cooker is the best economy. 


j Iam making it possible for every 


Get This Free Book 
Helps you to keep 
down living cost. Every home, every purse can 


actly suited in the Rapid Line. 


woman to have my wonderful, money-saving 


Aluminum lined throughout — full 
equipment of ‘‘Wear-Ever” Alumi-« 
num Cooking Utensils. 


FIRELESS COOKER 


be ex- 
Styles 


and sizes vary from this large, 3-com- 
Partment cooker to a small one- 
hole model at a price lowerthan you 
ever dreamed possible in a cooker 
of the high quality of my Rapid. 


Order NOW. Direct from factory. 


30 days’ free trial. 


suit you or return your money. 


Il guarantee to 
Roasts meats, 


bakes cakes, pies, vegetables—everything, and it 


keeps in all the flavor. 


Cheap cuts and coarse 


vegetables are delicious cooked the Rapid Way, 
Write for book and get my low direct factory price. 


Dept. 4 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
04. Detroit, Mi 


ich, 


In using advertisements see page 17 





fers LITTLE MAN has, perhaps, done as much to 
defeat Germany’s giant ambitions as any other one 
private citizen in the world. 


ees thirty-five years he had carelessly used his 
talents to amuse. Great audiences the world over 
hailed him with delight. $5,000 a week was paid him 
for a few minutes of song and laughter. 


UDDENLY he got word that his only son, a captain 
in the British Army, had been shot down in battle 
by the Germans. 


LACK DESPAIR overtook the greatest of the 

world’s fun makers. He wavered between the 
depths of surrender and religious faith. But the 
memory of his dying son’s last words to the charging 
Highlanders won the day. Harry Lauder decided to 
“Carry On!” 


IRST, he subscribed every cent of his wealth—for 

he was a rich man—to the British War Loans. Then 
he went back to work—jesting and singing in memory 
of a lonely grave in No Man’s Land. j 


“I have been in France. I realize more than ever 


before that my son’s life was not given in vain.” 


E SANG to the soldiers—he lived with them in 

the mud and blood soggy trenches. He toured 
England raising money and recruits. Now he is in 
this country—he has visited 77 cities from Boston to 
Los Angeles—spoken to millions—sent 12,000 men to 
the front. 


ARRY LAUDER has written an account of all 
this, in his own simple words, lightened by those 
inimitable flashes of kindly humor. That book is 
called “A MINSTREL IN FRANCE” and it will soon 


be on sale at every bookstore in the United States. 


PRICE $2.00 


At all dealers about April 20 or order your copy direct from 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., NEW YORK 


April Good Housekeeping 





“On to Washington!” 


Families who had never taken “paying guests” 
before have been persuaded to take them now, 
Women have come forward and offered to 
rent vacant houses, if they could be guaranteed 
the first month’s rent. They made these into 
places where girls would like to live. I visited 
such a house on Massachusetts Avenue. It 
was kept by a woman who is the daughter of 
a former prominent clergyman of Washington, 
She was a frail-looking woman, and confessed 
to headaches. She had never before had 
experience in keeping house for any one out- 
side her immediate family. But when I went 
to see her she was directing a large house jn 
which twenty-seven girls were living, [| 
wouldn’t be surprised if, by the time this 
article is in print, I should hear that she had 
opened three other houses. She was threaten- 
ing to do so when I saw her. And any house 
of hers will be a place where girls will be 
happy. She is fond of girls, and she knows 
them well enough to know that they value 
their independence. There is no institutional 
feeling about her house. Her guests are a per- 
fectly self-dependent, fine type of American 
girlhood, who have come to earn their living 
by rendering an important service to their 
government. She does not think of assuming 
any proprietary rights over them. If they 
wish her advice or help, she is there to give it, 
but with none of the airs of a disciplinarian or 
guardian. And the result is that every girl 
of the twenty-seven counts her a friend. 


A Will and a Way 


PRESIDENT WILSON allotted $5000 of the 

$100,000,000 that he controls as a war emer- 
gency fund as a loan fund to be used for the 
opening of emergency houses. An additional 
sum was made available by Congress. Per- 
sons who haven’t the private capital to open 
boarding-houses, but who would be suitable 
people to manage them, may borrow from this 
fund in order to start a house. And although 
with a shortage of fuel and of foods, and with 
the difficulty of obtaining service, house- 
keeping is not an easy way of making a 
fortune nowadays, those who have undertaken 
to run such houses are proving already that 
there is a good living in it.- And it is certainly 
a patriotic service. 

In the rush to obtain sufficient office room 
to house the hundreds of committees and office 
staffs engaged in war work, residential prop- 
erty in Washington was taken over at the 
beginning of the war, but with the need of 
living places becoming acute, these offices had 
to be moved. This made room for about 1000 
of those who needed homes. 

On the recommendation of the Council of 
National Defense, some thousands of dollars 
were appropriated for the building of tempo- 
rary dormitories. Two months proved time 
enough to build great, temporary office build- 
ings and dormitories accommodating from 
5000 to 8000 persons. These are dignified, 
attractive buildings that are a credit to the 
national capital. Another sum was set aside 
for the building of permanent houses, for those 
who are far-sighted realize that this tre- 
mendous ball of activity now rolling up mm 
Washington can not be unrolled on a moment’s 
notice. In the process of unrolling, pro- 
vision must be made for those who will be 
needed in Washington for some time to come. 
These houses will be ready within six months 
after the time they were begun. It may be 
that the wives and families of many an officer 
who does not come back will find homes here. 

This is the way in which Washington has 
gone to work to meet its housing problems. 
Already great strides have been made, so that 
no person whose services are needed by the 
government should hesitate, on account of 
living conditions, to go to Washington. Every- 
where in the capital city there is ceaseless 
activity. Washington is gathering itself to 
gether, and in the face of tremendous prob- 
lems and unforeseen difficulties is accomplish- 
ing the incredible. 
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The Spirit of ‘‘Color Dis- \ Cheerfulness, happiness, 
cord’’ glares at you from \ t health, serene peaceful- 
certain walls. Disease R im = ness, is the beautiful 


casts its baleful shadows es “aba 5 ‘‘Spirit’’ of Alabastine 
from unsanitary walls. _s walls. 


You can make the interior wa!ls of your home express a message, a thought. Just as 
persons may radiate good cheer, kindliness, friendship, hospitality, so may the inner walls of your 
home. Alabastine is the proper decorative material to carry out your thought. 


What is more refreshing than to step into the glowing hospitality of an “alabastined”’ 
reception hall—what more delightful than the sparkle of fun in an “‘alabastined”’ children’s. room— 
the serene peacefulness of an ‘‘alabastined”’ sleeping room! 


To get the most from your carpets, furniture, curtains and pictures—be sure you ask for 


For Wall 


Alabastine is a definite standard of quality—has been so for 37 years. Kalsomine is a name of a class of wall 
coatings and means nothing. There is only one Alabastine. It is put up in full five pound packages with the red cross 
and circle; in a range of velvety nature tints and white. 


Alabastine is easily prepared by adding cold cr warm water in proportion of two quarts of water to a five 
pound package of Alabastine; mix for one minute. New tints can be obtained by intermixing Alabastine tints or 
colors. Apply with ordinary flat wall brush. Alabastine finished surface is solid, mat-like 
and beautiful You can “‘alabastine’’ any interior wall surface, wall board or plaster. 


Send for Free Alabastine Color Demonstrator 


r 1918, enables you to test color combinations and harmonize 


e 
only Tool 
eeded to clashing colors in carpets, draperies and pictures by means of Alabastine background. 


Used by domestic science classes and high schools. We receivea great many requests 
for the Demonstrator—better write for yours today. 


Shows colors fashionable fo 


The Alabastine Company 


217 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 
Alabastine is sold in 30,000 hardware, drug and paint stores; on the market 37 years. 


Your local dealer is entitled to your trade. 
™ 


In using advertisements see page 17 
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the HOOVER is 


—GUARANTEED to rid your carpet- 
ings of all imbedded, knife-sharp part- 
icles of GRIT which now hack away 
at the roots of the nap; 


—GUARANTEED to add many years 
to the life of any oriental or domestic 
rug or carpet; 

—GUARANTEED toeliminate stooping 
‘and hard work with brooms or com- 
mon carpet-sweepers by instantly 
picking up stubbornest-clinging lit, 
threads, hairs, etc; 

—GUARANTEED to raise no dust by 
dustlessly withdrawing all shaken-out 
and swept-loose dirt; 


—GUARANTEED to restore colorin gs 
by straightening the nap and remov- 


ing ALL dirt, 


in one speedy operation 
Only the HOOVER has 
becaus — a soft-hair Combined 


; Beating and Sweeping 
Brush, revolved over 1,000 times a minute by 
the same electric motor which creates the pow- 
erful air suction (See X-ray view below). 


Let our dealer explain in detail—and prove 
before your eyes—why the Hoover excels. 
Four sizes—one for every purse. 


WRITE for ‘‘How to C? oose a Vacuum Cleaner’’— the booke 
let which exposes the BLG DIFFERENCES in elec. 
tric cleaners. Free, with dealer's address, on request. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 


World's Oldest, Largest and Most Successful 
Makers of Electric Cleaners 


Box 14 New Berlin,* Ohio 
* We have just succeeded 


in having the OhioCourts 
change our factory city's 
name to North Canton— 
for obvious reasons. The 
postal authorities will 
soon change the name of , 
the Post Office accords ” 


aly. 





X-Ray View 


showing patented _motor-re- 
volved HOOVER BRUSH— 
the only brush which has a 
combined Beating, Shaking, 
and ThoroughSweeping action 
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Make Your Hats at Home 


(Continued from page 70) 


‘ analysis of new crowns, and I would advise 


that you find the crown that you wish to copy 
before beginning. Remember to use scraps. 


New Frames 


A buckram frame that is saggy or bent can 
only be remedied by a new frame. A straight 
sailor frame can be made easily, but a rolling 
sailor frame must be bought. Buy a sailor 
that has the correct roll for your purpose and 
cut the top to match the shape you desire. Or 
the top may be pieced to suit your pattern. 
When piecing buckram, sew it on the machine, 
dampen the seams slightly, and press them. 
Be careful not to crush the buckram. Handle 
things lightly and use large, quarter-inch 
stitches. Rewire the top of the frame as de- 
scribed below. If you are making a sailor 
frame get the shape and the pattern you de- 
sire from some hat that was becoming. Usu- 
ally a seam is used in the back to make the 
hat turn down at the proper angle; sometimes 
a seam is used both in front and in back. 
Iron the buckram before cutting, and if it is 
very mussed dampen it slightly before ironing. 
Cut the headsize one inch smaller than it is 
to be when finished, and mark the actual 
headsize with a pencil—usually a headsize is 
twenty-four inches, finished—and slit later to 
the pencil marks with one-inch slits. This will 
make the headsize a little too big for the head, 
so it will fit nicely when finished. Turn the 
slits up, and seam on the machine; no seam 
is used on a straight sailor, for then the pattern 
is either round or oval as desired. Trim the 
edge of the frame neatly. 

In wiring the frame, first spring and straight- 
en the wire, as the frame will lose its shape 
after being wired if this is not done. Fasten 
the edge of the buckram to the wire with a 
buttonhole stitch which holds the frame to 
the wire and is about a quarter of an inch long. 
Try to keep the wire on top of the edge, and 
finish by overlapping the wires and ending 
the wire just off the edge, so the end of it will 
not spoil the shape of the edge. Fasten tightly, 
and cover the wire with a one-inch bias piece 
of very soft buckram stretched and sewed on 
with long, half-inch stitches. Be sure that the 
headsize fits the head, or rather that it is a 
little bigger, since the frame loses its shape if 
it does not fit well. If the material in an 
old hat is to -be used, and is glued to the old 
frame, pull the material off carefully, since if 
the straight of the goods interferes with the 
direction of the hat the material is apt to tear. 
If using new material, cut the pattern like 
the buckram pattern, leaving one inch for 
slits in the headsize and half an inch for the 
seam on the edge of the hat, unless the edge is 
to be bound with a ribbon; then it may be cut 
exactly like the buckram shape. Sew the slits 
of the headsize in the material to those of the 
frame with long, one- or two-inch stitches on 
the top, and with very small ones underneath, 
and smooth the material to fit the frame. 
Now that the center is sewed and fitted, the 
frame may be glued, if desired, to the velvet. 
This is sometimes done only on the top of the 
hat, but if you have no trouble in making the 
velvet fit on the frame “like the paper on 
the wall” the glue is unnece ssary. Material 
should be glued when it is on a roll. If glue 
Is used, be careful not to use too much, since it 
will come through and spot the material.- 
Satin is not usually glued, nor are many other 
Materials but velvet. If you wish to bind the 
edge with a ribbon, sew the material to the 
edge of the frame with quarter-inch stitches 
and fit it carefully. The edge may be bound, 
as described below, or wire may be put in 
while it is being glued. Sew the material in 
the top over the edge of the frame, with half- 
inch stitches underneath, catch the buckram 
to the velvet and pull it tight, but do not take 
the stitches through. Turn the bottom over 
4 wire, bring it up closely and tightly, even 
with the top, and pin it all around. Sew the 


| 
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care tor 





Its so very easy to keep 


our floors beautiful 


—when you follow this simple, 
inexpensive method 


O matter what kind of 
iN floors you have—hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished 
or shellaced or painted 
—you can keep them beau- 
tiful with surprisingly little 
effort—at a cost of only a 
few cents a month. 


A light film of Old English 
Wax is applied to the floor 
by hand with a soft cloth, 
or by the new Waxer and 
Polisher shown below. This, 
when polished, forms a hard, 
brilliant, wear-resisting fin- 
ish—a finish that lasts. All 
that is necessary to keep itsmooth 
and lustrous is the regular dust- 
ing you give your floors and an 
occasional “touching up” with 
fresh wax at spots where the 
wear is heaviest. 





Hot water or grease, heel marks 
or scratches, the rough knocks of 
children can’t get through the 
hard finish of Old English Wax. 
Get a can today. 


Wax : 





Write for free book 


3 expert advice based on 26 years’ experience 
> most satisfactory and economical way to 





Hardwood floors Table Tops 


Softwood floors Pianos 
Furniture Victrolas 
Woodwork Automobile Finish 


Linoleum 


How to clean your floors 


OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, polishes, 
brightens and protects floors against wear. 
remove wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long. 


Vill not 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1314 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


English, 








In using advertisements see page 17 


































Something new! 


Old English Floor Waxer 
and Polisher 
Here is an entirely new device (see 
large illustration above) that makes 
polishing of floors as easy as dust- 
ing with amop. Requires only one- 
half as much wax, only one-third 
of time, gives more uniform re- 
sults. Folder with our free book. 


Special introductory offer 
The price complete is $3. To intro- 
duce it quickly we are giving with it, 
for a limited time, one pound of Old 
English Wax free. For sale by paint, 
hardware, drug, house-furnishing, de- 
partment stores If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we will supply you direct. Prepaid 
east of the Rockies. 
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UTTING the coffee bean into 


fine granules so that one may 
obtain 60 cups of pure, winy coffee 
from.a pound of Barrington Hall 
where ordinary coffee only pro- 
duces 40 cups is but one of the 
many advantages obtained from 
Baker-izing. 
Barrington Hall is the only 
Baker-ized coffee. 


Barrington Hall 


TheBaker-ized Coffee 


Your grocer can get Barrington Hall Coffee for you in 
sealed tins by writing his nearest wholesaler or either of 
our two factories, One Hundred Nine Hudson Street, New 
York City, or Two Hundred Twenty-two North Second 


Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


April Good Housekeeping 


Make Your Hats at Home 


bottom with a tight little stitch that is about 
half an inch long on the bottom where it sho; 
and holds the wire with a tight little ridge. 
stitch as short as possible where it ca 
the material of the top, and this will make 
ridge along the wire that looks as though the 
wire has been fitted into the space. $j 
stitch the edge to hold the top and bottom 
together evenly, with a straight stitch so short 
and hidden between the edges that it hardly 
shows on top. The center of both top and 
bottom must be smoothly sewed to the head. 
size before the outside edge is sewed, and must 
be nicely fitted without wrinkles. The crown 
can be sewed to the brim, after the brim jg 
finished, by setting it squarely on the brim, 
backs together, pinning it all around, and then 
sewing the crown to the headsize slits. 


To Alter the Headsize 


To enlarge the headsize, rip the headsize, 
noticing the way the hat is sewed, and when 
ripped, slit the darts in the headsize and make 
them a little deeper, especially at the front 
and back. If the crown then seems too small, 
stretch it by pulling it over the knee. 

To make the headsize smaller use cotton or 
tissue paper in a bias fold. Sew the bias edges 
together and sew the fold into the headsize. 


Finishing the Edge of the Hats 


Felt can have a wire put on the very edge of 
the hat, as described in wiring a frame, and 
then bound with a ribbon, as described below. 
If the hat is a sailor, or if for some reason it is 
not desirable to wire on the top or edge of the 
hat, cut a bias strip of silk to match the hat, 
wrap a wire that is the length of the circumfer- 
ence and fasten it with a wire snapper. Wrap 
by turning under one edge of the bias strip and 
wrap the smooth edge over the rough one. 
Sew this wrapped wire to the hat with a slip 
stitch which does not come through to the 
other side of the hat nor show on the wire. 

If a new frame is made with old material 
which is frayed on the edge, it is easier to 
bind the edge with a ribbon than to slip-stitch 
it. Stretch a gros-grain ribbon around the 
hat with pins, and sew it on with a slanting 
stitch through the hat which catches the very 
edge of the ribbon and is about one-quarter 
of an inch long between stitches. Always 
hold the ribbon tight with the left hand, and 
be careful that the edges of the material do 
not creep from under the ribbon at any place. 


To Make Trimming 


Pretty pieces of old silk and handsome 
materials may be used for flowers, leaves, and 


| so forth. There are so many ways to make 
| trimmings that it seems useless in this short 


space to describe them, especially as the ways 


| and means are chiefly a matter of taste, and 


those things which you like may be copied 


| comparatively easily. 


Ribbon wire for wired bows may be pur- 
| chased by the yard. This is used by cutting 
| bias pieces of material and gluing both sides 
to the wire, then cutting the material care- 
fully one quarter of an inch from the wire, to 
leave a raw edge. Flower stems and string 
for cording are used a great deal in trimming. 
Ribbon fancies are often made on a piece ol 
shaped buckram. 
Linings 

Old linings can be used if desired, or a new 
one may be copied from one you have, but 
sewing them in Is quite a trick since they must 
not be too tight. Also, if they come too low 
on the hat they may peek out, and they must 
not be too shallow to give the head room to 
go into the hat. All the making stitches must 
be covered with the lining. Pin the lining 2 
all the way around, and sew it in with a long 
one-inch slip stitch with the seam at the back. 
Cut the bias piece for the lining six inches 
wide and twenty-four and one-half inches 10 





} length; one-half inch will be used for the seam 
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ELP save coal and food. It’s the is always bound to get in did the damage. 


patriotic thing to do. Use an oil or gas When you put the pans in the Boss Oven and 
i in your kitchen instead of a coal range. close the door it stays closed until you’re ready 
ur industries need the coal. to take the things out. And they will come 
And a Boss Glass Door Oven will stop the out crisp and brown—perfectly baked. The 
waste of foods that are spoiled in old fashioned, patented deflector distributes the heat evenly. 
iron-door ovens. _ The Boss is sturdily built, is handsome in 
The two kinds of ovens are truly as differ- appearance and will last a lifetime. It can 
ent as day and night. With an old style oven be used on any oil, gas or gasoline stove. Ask 
you are baking in the dark. With a Boss for the Boss Oven by name. In guarantees 
Glass Door Oven you see how things are to you the patented construction which pre- 
coming along—like looking through a window. vents the glass breaking from the heat. The 
Don’t blame the fire if your biscuits fall or name ‘‘BOSS”’ is on every Boss Oven. 
the pie crust is soggy. Nine times out of ten We shall be glad to send you our interest- 
it’s the oven. You opened the door to look ing booklet and name of the Boss dealer 
(there was no other way) and the cool air that nearest you. 


* THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 412 Spring Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The BOSS Oil-Air Stove Burns 99.66% Air 

Here is real fuel economy for thrifty housewives. The saving 
will actually pay for the Stove in a short time. The Oil-Air Burner 
burns nearly one thousand times as much air as oil. 

The BOSS Oil-Air Stove cooks anything—dquickly and perfectly. Its 
hot, blue flame reaches the pots and pans directly—without heating 
up the kitchen and making it almost unbearable in summer. 

Look for the name ‘‘BOSS” so as to be sure to get the genuine BOSS 
Oil-Air Stove. It is made with 2, 3, 4 or 5 burners—with or without 
water heater, reservoir or high shelf. Ask your dealer. 


In using advertisements see page 17 167 



















SEE THay 
EACH PIECE 


pe a Zable Treats 
Yor Gaster 
Alnd Gver After 


STABLISHED in 1827—91 years a}o0—the 
house of John Morrell & Co. has developed 
formulas for curin?, and recipes for preparing, 

these food delights that have made them unsurpassed 
for deliciousness of flavor and excellence of quality. 


To be assured of pleasurable satisfaction, look 
for the heart label and the name 


Send your name and your dealer’s name now for a free 
copy of Morrell’s “Iowa’s Pride” Ham and Bacon Recipe 
Book, a masterpiece written by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen. 


We have published this de luxe edition for the purpose 
of rendering, a service to housewives who, the country 
over, are %ivin?, serious thought to the vexin3, problem of 
table expense. This new edition features many ways to make 
Ham and Bacon go further. 


JOHN MORRELL & Co. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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Make Your Hats at Home 


Cut an oval of the lining and a stiff paper 
sewed with the material for the center. In this 
it is best to copy some old lining, since this 
will explain more clearly to you. Linings can 
be made of ribbon, in which case the ribbon is 
shirred into the oval piece. These are harder 
to sew in, since the material is straight. 


Buying and Care of Hats 


Be sure to look carefully at a hat before 
buying it. A gov od light will often show faults, 
since sometimes a hat is pretty well worn 
before it is sold. Look carefully for loose sew- 
ing, marks where the hats have been standing 
on shelves, spots, or broken feathers. Very 
often flowers, or hats themselves, are faded 
from being shown. There is a big difference 
in the way hats are made; stitches should not 
show, and factory-made hats—evidenced by 
machine-made_ stitches—should not be as 
expensive as hand-made hats. 

Take excellent care of your hats if you ex- 
pect them to make over. Do not put a velvet, 
nor for that matter any hat, on a shelf. 


7 rye? Hg 
War-Time lrousseau 
(Continued from page 76) 
jersey, if it is to be for general year-round 
wear, or it may be of light-weight tweed. 
Jersey, of course, is very fashionable and can 
be had now in charming neutral shades. If it 
is for practical wear, it would be better to get 
it of gray, beige, or blue. 


The Wedding Dress 

The wedding dress illustrated on page 77 
was chosen for its simplicity as well as for its 
smart lines. The panel, the drapery at the 
sides, and the surplice front could be of white 
satin, with the underskirt of draped chiffon 
over a satin foundation, while the sleeves and 
the surplice piece could be of Georgette crépe. 


A pretty dress for a bridesmaid is that of | 


chiffon and lace sketched on page 77. It 
could be made over a narrow foundation of 
satin or china silk, with a lace underskirt 


which need not be very full. Over this hangs | 


a chiffon tunic. The waist shows a standing 
collar, which could be of tulle to match the 
soft girdle of tulle. 


Some new arrangement for the wedding | 


veil is always desired, and shown on page 77 
are three suggestions. The one with the gown 
shows the Russian headpiece, which could be 
made of fine wire and covered with soft tulle, 


headed with pearls. A two-yard length of | 
tulle could have the point of one corner cut | 


ff, shirred, and attached by a small wire to 
the back of the head. Groups of pearls trim 
this veil. The other veil arrangements are 
also made on a wire bandeau. The one to the 
right shows a butterfly arrangement, with 
the back part of the veil arranged as for the 
Russian headdress. The third veil shows a 
plaited effect which leaves the top of the 
head uncovered. Orange blossoms trim the 
tulle and give an earring-like effect 


Lingerie 

Today lingerie combines practicality and 
(aintiness in a rather unusual degree. The 
Philippine work on sheer batiste is not so ex- 
pensive as the French lingerie, and is almost 
as pretty. The crépe de Chine underwear 
trimmed with thread lace also proves dura- 
ble, and especially in the flesh pinks is very 
pretty. The bride who wants to make her 
own lingerie can make it fairly inexpensively” 
ot crepe de Chine and fine batiste Some 
of the most charming lingerie from the big 
white sales was shown in the January Goop 
HovseKEEPING. More will be shown in May, 
and for those who desire them, patterns of 
any of these may be had for 25 cents each. 
The Philippine work or embroidered work can 
be bought very inexpensively at the May sales, 
the best models from which will be illustrated 
in the May Goop HovusEKEEPING. 





The new edition of 
our booklet “Good 
Luck in Preserving” 
teaches you the “Cold 
Pack” method and 
gives many delicious 
recipes. Send a 3-cent 
stamp for it today. If 
your grocer doesn’t 
keep Good Luck 
Rings, send 15 cents 
in stamps for a sample 
dozen. 


attempt 
“Cold Pack” canning 
with old-fashioned 
“Hot Pack” Rubbers 


Before canning by “Cold Pack” be 
sure to get GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 
for every jar you put up. Ordinary 
composition rings are not made to 
stand the long boiling and intense 
heat of sterilization. : 


GOOD LUCK 


THE ORIGINAL 


COLD PACK 


JAR RUBBERS 


are made especially for “Cold Pack” 
canning, with plenty of new live 
rubber which makes them strong, 
firm and tough. When you reverse 
the jar to test the seal and a jet of hot 
liquid spurts out, there is only one 
thing to do—get a better ring and re- 
sterilize the jar. The best remedy 
for this trying accident is to provide 
yourself in the first place with GOOD 
LUCK RUBBERS. These are used at 
canning demonstrations because they 
insure perfect products. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are standard equip- 
ment on Ball Ideal, Atlas E-Z Seal, Putnam 
Lightning, Smalley’s Eureka and other fruit 
jars. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


20 Hampshire Strcet CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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2 teaspoons salt 


2 cups boiling water 


A Bit of Bacon 


Costs as Much as a Basket 
of Quaker Oats 


Consider these facts on food cost and food value. 
Oats yield in food units 1810 calories per pound. That’s twice as much 
as round steak. 

Quaker Oats —the choicest form of oat food —costs five cents per 1000 
calories. Note what that same nutrition costs in other staple foods. 


In Quaker Oats, . . . 5cts. InEggs, . 
In Meat, on the average, 40 cts. In Chicken, 
In Average Mixed Diet, 20 cts. 


You serve six big dishes of Quaker Oats for less.than the cost of one egg. 
Seven full meals of Quaker Oats cost less than one bacon-and-egg meal. 

And note what you get—the greatest of grain foods... A balanced and 
complete food. A vim-food and a food for growth which has held first place 
for ages. And a food of exquisite flavor. 

Make this your basic food. Let the oat dish form the morning meal. 
Also mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods, to save wheat and add flavor. 


: . . : : 
see recipes in each package. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 


In Quaker Cats you get oats at their These flavory flakes cost you no extra 
best. It is flaked from queen grains only price. 
from just the rich, plumpgrains. We get They are the world-wide favorite. 
ly ten pounds from a bushel. Specify Quaker Oats. 
12c and 30c per package in tke United States, except in far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit. 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1g cups Quaker Oats (uncoo‘sed) 
cups of flour ; 
cup sugar Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 


cake yeast form into two loaves and put in pans Let 


4 cup lukewarm water again and bake about 50 minutes If dry yeast 
5 cups flour is used, a sponge should be made at night with 
Mix together Quaker Oats, ‘ an ug the liquid, the yeast, and a part of the whit 


Pour over two cups of boiling wate t and flour 


ntil lukewarm Then add ye: ich has been This recipé makes two loaves 


April Good Housekeeping 





dissolved in '4 cup lukewarm water, then add 5 


until light (about 2 hours Knead thoroughly, 


Uncle Sam Explains 
(Continued from page 30) 


of hands idle because, in the first months of 
the’ war, the railroads were bus) carrying 
materials, as usual, for making sauce-pans, and 
brooms, and dustless dusters. In the army 
camps soldiers are shivering, not because the 
government has not ordered sufficient cloth. 
ing for them, but because too many of ys 
buying serge dresses. and fancy sweaters, of 
other woolen goods as usual, have consuméd 
the wool supply. In the shipyards the new 
ships, which some people say are our greatest 
hope of winning the war, with their promise 
of more men, more food, more ammunition. 
building a bridge across the ocean, are being 
kept waiting because the men who might build 
ships are being employed building houses for 
us, as usual. 

How long do you think the government 
can endure this sort of competition from 
its own citizens? Not one day more! There 
can not be business as usual in a coun. 
try which has undertaken a gigantic new en- 
terprise.that requires billions of dollars to run 
it, the services of millions of men, the output 
of thousands of factories. The mere me- 
chanics of the thing makes it impossible. 
The business of America today is war! There- 
fore there can not be business as usual in Amer- 
ica today. There may be worse business now 
and for a generation if American women, who 
spend and who save, fail to understand the 
laws of the business of war. There maybe, 
after the first difficult readjustment, the founda- 
tion for a better and safer business for yeargto 
come. But there can not be business as usual. 


The Law of Priority 

HE first and most important law of war 

business is that of “priority.” The word 
was strange to most of us when the war began, 
and yet it is not in any sense a war word. 
There is not a better, saner word in the Jan- 
guage. Whoever understands it fully under- 
stands not only the laws of war, but the prin- 
ciples that are the heart of peace, the laws of 
right living, fair dealing, justice, generosity, 
and progress. It is a word that should be 
easier for women to comprehend than for men, 
because women, with less dealing with trade, 
have kept their sense of human rights stronger 
than their sense of purchase. 

Who goes first today and by what right?— 
that is the law of priority. If our soldiers in 
France must have meat and wheat in order to 
fight our battles and to endure the strain of 
trench life, and if we can live easily and health- 
fully on less than our accustomed allotment of 
meat and wheat, and if there is not meat and 
wheat enough for all at our present rate, who 
shall have his full supply first? That is a 
question in priority. If a few ounces more ot 
sugar a day mean the difference between life 
and death to thousands of French children, 
and to us mean only a little less pastry and 
candy and the substitution of sirups with our 
cereals, who shall have priority in those extra 
ounces of sugar? If woolen overcoats and 
sweaters and socks mean health to our fighters 
and the difference between last year’s serge 
dresses and this year’s for us, who shall have 
first right to wool? If there is not enough 
labor to spare from government war service 
of a hundred kinds to make and to market the 
clothes and the household supplies we are using, 
but quite enough for all we absolutely need 
to use, who shall have first claim on labor? 
These are all questions in priority, the answers 
to which are obvious when once we stop to 
think about them. ? 

But all the questions to which the business 
of war gives rise are not so easy to answer. 
With all matters of priority solved we seem 
still to have our old dilemma to face: The 
only way in which the government can buy 
the time, labor, and material required by wat 
is through the loan of our savings. How can 
we save if our incomes are being steadily 


| drained by bad business? 
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rs to run ° 

a | | He 4 : A refrigerator to preserve food 
possible. ‘ at a minimum cost must incorpo- 
sae ; : — ees y rate three important features. It 
1esS Now : must give maximum cooling efh- 
en, ae | ciency, ‘minimum ice consumption 


and - the ‘ 
may be, and absolute cleanliness. 


vat 3 ee The Belding-Hall refrigerator 
1S usta ; : has maximum cooling efficiency, 

because it is properly insulated. 
Res . An absolute dead air space in its 
r began, * walls retains cold air as long as any 
r 7 method yet devised. 


the Jan- i : : me : : 
- under- : Belding-Hall refrigerators have a minimum ice consumption because of 


he this dead air space in the wall. 
laws of Pp 
pe It is the only refrigerator that has the patented Tower milk and butter slide. 


0 | As Easy to Clean as a China Dish 


right?— ; . . . . 
sean d It is as easv to clean as a china dish, because it has rounded corners, 
diers in : 2 afet , ; 
yrder to a one-piece seamless stone lining, covered with three coats of white enamel 


ain of i ei = : 
pee ; so hard that it will not scratch or break. 


— Be No other refrigerator offers you all of these 
te, who important features. For that reason the re- 
mc - ee frigerator in your home should be a Belding- 
een life k Hall refrigerator. 

hildren, e . : 

= a For sale by first-class dealers everywhere. 
ith our If your dealer does not handle the Belding- 
e ext . . 
ae a? Hall, write us for the name of the dealer near 
fighters i vou who sells Belding-Hall refrigerators. 
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You can bake in the upper oven: 
macaroni, beans, rice pudding, pota- 
toes, meat or other slow-baking 
dishes 


at the same time that you are 
baking in the lower oven: bread, 
biscuits, pie, cake, pastry or other 
fast-baking dishes. 


Can you bake 
like this in your oven? 


Wouldn’t it be fine if you didn’t have to wait for your macaroni to be 
finished before starting your bread—if your beans and rice and other 
slow-baking dishes could be baked at the same time as your biscuits, 
pie and other fast-baking dishes? 

Madam, that convenience, that time-saving is yours every day in 
the week, if you own a 


“BOLO: OVEN 


Big Oven - Little Oven 


This is the only oven divided so that 
you can have two different baking tem- 
peratures at the same time. The pat- 
ented flue plate (the metal shelf in 
the center of the oven) divides the 
interior into two ovens. The lower 
oven gets hot quickly and the upper 
oven maintains a temperature just 
right for slow baking. The lower oven 
is only half the size of the ordinary oven 
and heats up twice as quickly, requir- 
ing only half the heat to keep it hot— 
a big saving in time and fuel. The 
upper oven uses up no fuel. It is kept 
hot by the exhaust heat of the lower oven. 


When you have a dish too tall for 
the smaller ovens, in a twinkling you 
can move the flue plate to the top, thus 
changing the two small ovens into one 
large oven. 

The Bolo will go right on your gas, 
oil, coal, gasoline or alcohol stove and 
will give satisfaction wherever used. 

Ask to see this oven at the store. 
Note the double glass door, the sturdy 
construction, the handsome _ finish. 
Then try the Bolo in your home. If 
your dealer hasn't this oven don’t take 
any other. Send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


Makers of the Griswold Waffle Iron and Griswold Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


April Good Housekeeping 




















































Uncle Sam Explains 


Who said that war must mean bad business 
just because it did not mean business as 
ysual? Who said there was not enough money 
in the country to pay a fair price for war and 
to buy us, each and every one, everything we 
really need? There is not enough for war and 
for waste, but that is all. War should mean 
bad business in expensive frivolities and in 
luxuries of every kind. If we stop waste and 
do without luxuries, if we voluntarily admit 
the priority of the government in the essen- 
tials of war—labor, fuel, metals, wool, leather, 
certain foods, and a few minor items—there 
will be work, and good wages, and enough of 
everything for every man, woman, and child 
in the country while the war lasts. 

For it must not be forgotten that what you 
take out of American business Uncle Sam puts 
into it. What you save by economizing and 
by eliminating luxuries, and loan to the gov- 
ernment through Liberty Bonds or War Sav- 
ings Stamps, is not buried in government 
banks; it is spent in American industries. 
While those clerks in your favorite specialty 
shops are idle, the owner of the shop down the 
block, where uniforms are made, or underwear, 
or blankets, is writing out an advertisement 
formore hands. If our house carpenters must 
turn to shipbuilding and our household serv- 
ants to farming or making munitions, business 
is not bad for them, only different. Six months 
from now, if we aid the readjustment by a 
wise response to the spirit of change, there 
will be more than a living wage for every man 
and woman in the country who will work. 
And that is the best possible basis for business. 

Another important consideration must not 
be overlooked. Uncle Sam is in the market 
for business. His money is our money, and 
when we make him pay more for labor and 
material because we bid for labor and material, 
it is our money that we are making him spend, 
and in the end, it will be our money that will 
pay the increased taxes which he will need to 
levy to pay back to us this unnecessary loan. 


Give Uncle Sam the Right of Way 

HIS is all that we need to know about the 

laws of war as they concern women in their 
homes. Give Uncle Sam and his army the 
right of way; employ no unnecessary labor, 
whether you can afford it or not; don’t waste; 
buy what you need when you need it; make 
things last longer; save and lend your savings 
to the government so that the war, well fought, 
may be over the sooner! It is not much, 
really. Yet it is the complete answer to the 
puzzling question, Why not business 4s usual, 
and it contains in its spirit the answer to that 
even more puzzling, though less financially 
Important question, Why not pleasure as 
usual? 

Recreation is not a luxury; art is not a lux- 
ury. Give the war the right of way and take all 
the pleasure that life affords after that. It is 
again just a question of priority in time and 
money. If you can not free your maid for 
war service and at the same time leave your 
home to go to a concert, do without the con- 
cert; if you can not buy your share of Thrift 
Stamps and pay the price asked for seats at a 
good play, don’t go to the play until the 
managers reduce their prices. Whatever the 
evil gifts which war carries in her hands she 
brings one good one, the best possible cure for 
boredom, which is work for idle hands to do. 

‘To thousands of American women whose 
leisure was a burden because they did not 
understand the priorities of peace the work of 
War is itself a recreation that takes the place 
of dancing and cards and restaurants. And 
the work of war which is done in the home, 
the quiet, unostentatious freeing of materials 
and labor, is as important a war work as nurs- 
ing or Red Cross service. Measure your time 
aS you do your money; leave a margin for 
pnpanionship and recreation—for whatever 
of Seadlig ie yr sage Da then add the. gift 
You, loreal the loan of your savings 

y needs them both. 




















Use 


SJ ERETOAN 


- to dean the Toilet Bowl 


Steri-Foam is the remarkable NEW powder for cleaning 
toilet bowls, traps and connections better and quicker. Steri- 
Foam is easy and pleasant to use. It’s sanitary, and a 
powerful disinfectant and deodorant. 

Steri-Foam usually cleans toilets by just sprinkling it 
in the bowl. It acts chemically in combination with 
the water. The self-cleaning JIFFY Toilet Bow] Brush 
(which comes only with Steri-Foam) is for the hard, 
stubborn cases—where the discolorations are of 
long standing. Steri-Foam loosens them and the 
JIFFY Brush takes them off slick and quick— 
almost without effort. 

Use Steri-Foam freely and frequently. Then 
the Toilet Bowl can’t get dirty or ill-smelling. 

To introduce Steri-Foam to you—just to 
have you use it the first time—over a hundred 
thousand grocery, drug, hardware, house- 
furnishing, plumbing and department stores 
throughout America will sell you a big 
25c can of Steri-Foam and a handy, 
sturdy, long-handled 25c JIFFY Toilet 
Bowl Brush for 35c—for 15c less than 
they could be bought separately. 

Ask your dealer to reserve a set for 
you. ‘There are not many at this price 
so they won't last long. 


If it should happen that your 
dealer is already out of Steri- 
Foam, or hasn't stocked it yet, 
write his name and address on 
the coupon, enclose 50c with it 
and we will deliver to you, pre- 
paid, a 25c can of Steri-Foam 
and a 25c JIFFY Brush. 


THE REYNOLDS 
CORPORATION 
Bristol, Tennessee* Virginia 





This handy Lid Lifter makes 
the Steri-Foam can easy to 
open. Every woman appre- 
ciates this added advantage. 


This 35c combina- 
tion—a 25c can of 
Steri-Foam and Lid 
Lifter and a 25c 
Long-handled JIFFY 
Brush—is the only 
complete toilet-clean- 
ing outfit on the 
market. 


Here isa big Bargain 
for Housewives ! 
Big can of quick-cleaning 


Steri-Foam + « ae 
Strong, long-handled JIFFY 

Brush os 25¢ 
Usual Price , 50c 


Your dealer’s price 


for both zozv . 35c 





The Reynolds Corporation, Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 
My dealer has no Steri-Foam and My Dealer's Name is 


Use 


this JIFFY Brushes, so herewith is 50c, 
for which deliver to me, prepaid, a 
Coupon full-sized 25c can of Steri-Foam, and His Address is 
Now a 25c JIFFY Brush. . 


(Write Your Name and Address Below) GH-tr 
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A Shining Example 
of Mirro Quality 


The nine super-features of this handsome 
Tea Kettle, from the sure-grip detachable 
handle to the rich Colonial design, are charac- 
teristic of the excellence of the entire line of 
Mirro Aluminum. 


Each Mirro article represents twenty-five 
years’ experience of one of the world’s largest 
concerns manufacturing aluminum goods. 


The famous Mirro trade-mark is stamped 
into the base of every piece. Sold by the better 
dealers everywhere at ordinary aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


ALUMINUM 
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Potato, the Main Dish 


(Continued from page 5: 


or ham fat is best. Beef or other fat may be 
made savory for frying by- mincing in jt 
while trying it out, bits of onion and othe 
| vegetables and herbs. Strain, of course, be. 
fore putting it away. 

Potatoes Louise are an excellent breakfast 
dish. Prepare fried potatoes as above, and 
| just before taking them up push the cubes 
| aside and break in one, two, or three eggs 
| Break yolks with the tip of a spoon, and toss 
| lightly among the potatoes until delicate) 
scrambled. Serve at once. Finely minced 
| onion or tomato fried with the potatoes, minced 
chives or parsley, all produce very different and 
| delicious results. 

Uxbridge Sausage and Potato. Cut ray 
sausage into half-inch bits—a very little!or 
| more may be used, according to preterenceand 
the amount of sausage on hand—and fry quick. 
ly in a frying-pan. When cooked, add a bowl 
| of diced cold potatoes and quickly sauté with 
the sausage and fat. Salt and serve at once. 
If much sausage is used, pour off a little fat 
before adding the potato. Cold _ left-over 
sausage may be used, first sautéing the potato 
in sausage fat and adding the cut-up sausage 
during the last of the cooking. ‘This is an ex- 
cellent winter breakfast or luncheon dish, 
and such a favorite, in one family with which 
the writer is familiar, as always to be served 
at Thanksgiving breakfast. A large dish of 
| fried apples and corn-meal muftins should be 
| the accompaniments. 

Diced sautéd potato—in quarter-inch dice 
makes a delicious filling for a puffy omelet. 

Put it on one-half the omelet just. before 

folding over. Serve at once. Bits of sausage 
[in minced ham mixed with the potato used 





in this way make an appetizing combination. 


Potato for Breakfast 

DIFEERENT varieties of Hashed Browne 

Potato are nice for breakfast. Chop cold 
potatoes in fairly large pieces, season with salt 
and paprika, add two or three tablespoonfuls of 
milk and a few bits of minced bacon, ham, or 
sausage if wished. Put into a hot frying-pan 
with a little hot, savory fat, stir about a mo- 
ment, then press lightly into a mound at one 
side of the pan and let it get a rich golden 
brown. Tip out as an omelet and garnish with 
parsley. This, with potato as main ingredient 
and either no meat or the small bits suggested 
above, is, of course, a very different dish from 
the ordinary hash. But ordinary hash is 
| exactly’ as appetizing a breakfast dish if com- 
| posed largely of potato—instead of half and 
half meat and potato—with a very small 
amount of cold meat mixed with it. Cold 
corned beef makes the very best hash. Moisten 
with hot salted water or milk, or—best of all— 
| corned-beef broth. Always save corned-beel 
broth, for this purpose as well as others. Brown 
a golden brown like an omelet and serve very 
lot with piccalilli or catchup. 

Concordia Escalloped Potato is delicious for 
luncheon. Run pared raw potato through a 
cucumber lattice and boil in salted water until 
tender, taking care not to break the pieces. 
Butter a baking-dish and place in it a layer ol 
the potato, then a sprinkle of diced hard. 
cocked eggs and a little salt, then a layer 0 
highly seasoned cream sauce; minced red of 
green sweet pepper is delicious in the sauce, a 
is also minced parsley or chives Proceed 
until the dish is full, having sauce as the top 
layer. Sprinkle over it crums and bits of but- 
ter, or grate cheese over the top and brown 
a hot oven. The number of eggs used may be 
regulated by your pocketbook. One or two 
only give distinct individuality to the dish; tout 
| or more add nourishment and make variety. 
Sliced cold boiled potatoes also ma} be used. 

Golden Escallop. Make a cheese sauce€ by 
| melting half a cupful or more of diced o 
grated cheese—select a yellow cheese—m 4 
pint of highly seasoned white sauce. Add 
paprika to other seasonings. Lattice and boil 
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> dish ‘of Hutchinson Central and EVERY High School in Buffalo is equipped 
hould be with the system you should use to safeguard the children in your 


nch dice home- 


E “(@NUWON) HYGIENE 


bination. 
ONLIWON is the system for your own home because it is 
Bre Sanitary, Efficient, Saves Money—the system that health 


hop cold 4 
with salt economists pronounce—lIdeal. 
ontuls ot — . 
, ham, or : = 6©=ONLIWON Hygiene is the combination of an interfolded pack- 
ying-pan , age of sanitary tissue sheets and a cabinet which protects each 
ut a mo- sheet from dust and germs, serves just two at a time and PRE- 
d at one 4 VENTS WASTE. 
: ple _ ONLIWON Toilet Paper is of fine quality but low in price— 
cred — made of the highest grade material—1000 soft, firm, full-sized 
pss = . sheets, cut and folded by machines in an inconceivably small ESV 
ye package—reaches you untouched ands uncontaminated. AP W Paper ¢ 
hash is ONLIWON Cabinets are so simple that not a minute is required 
ifcae Sal | to insert the ONLIWON package. They are attractive and Package of ONLIWON 
half and durable—use cannot injure them—no knobs to turn—nothing to Tissue—ready to 
y small get out of order. pro sheets, 
. Cold They will not mar your walls or woodwork. No new holes to bore. ee 
Moisten Niokel-plated Cabinet You can replace the old, unsightly fixtures yourself—quickly—easily. ackaaas = 
of all— 
— SPECIAL OFFER FOR YOUR HOME 
_ Brown , 
“ve very Send us your dealer’s name and $1.85 and we will send to any point in the U. S. A., prepaid, 
: the nickel-plated ONLIWON Cabinet and eight 1000-sheet packages of ONLIWON tissue, or 
ious for sixteen 1000-sheet packages and the cabinet for $3.20. 
rough a Your dealer will furnish additional supplies of paper—eight 1000-sheet packages for $1.35, or 
ter unti! sixteen 1000-sheet packages, $2.70. Extra nickeled cabinets, $1.00. 
» pieces. 
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The better schools in the United States provide ONLI- 
WON Paper Towels—served one at a time from 
ONLIWON Towel Cabinets. 

This is the ideal system because YOUR boy or girl 
receives an absolutely SANITARY INDIVIDUAL 
TOWEL. 

No one can touch the towel until it is drawn from the 
protecting cabinet—it is not even necessary to turn a 
knob or press a lever that anyone else may have 


touched and the user is thus protected from any chance 
of contagion. 


ONLIWON is a very important feature of modern 
school equipment. Ask your children to-day if their 
school provides ONLIWON Paper Towels. Talk 
to the members of your School Board ahout it— 
because of its HYGIENIC FEATURES and be- 
cause it is also the system that saves money wher- 
ever used. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 


Sole Makers of ONLIWON HYGIENE 


1276 Broadway, 


Albany, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 17 





The U.S. Fuel Administration authorizes us \\ Thee Tove te a . 
to say that it considers the use of oil cook elas Reha aa i and 
stoves and oil heaters at this time a very : Cea : | piec 


important help in the necessary conser- 
vation of coal for war purposes. 
End Your Worries About 
Fuel for Cooking 


Use a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. It saves the coal that 
is so essential now to America’s industries and to winning the 
war—ends your kitchen fuel worries—banishes coal hod and 
ash pan drudgery from your kitchen—and, in addition, gives 
you gas stove comfort with kerosene oil. 


3,000,000 Homes Use New Perfection Stoves 








The Long Blue Chimney Burner 
makes kerosene the ideal fuel— 
turns every drop of oil into clean, 
intense heat. Nosoot—nosmoke— 
no odor. It li ; and heats in- 
stantly—no waiting—no watching 

like gas. Set the flame high or 
low, and it stays where you put it. 

When operated at highest flame, 
the Long Blue Chimney Burner is 
the cleanest, fastest-cooking oil 


burner made—as dependable as gas. 

The New Perfection is the suc- 
cessful oil stove and the reason is 
the Long Blue Chimney. 

All New Perfection Burners 
are made of brass and give sat- 
isfactory service for years. 

New Perfection Ovens bake to 
perfection because of correct h2at 
circulation. Have glass doors. Fit 
any stove. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, Oven and Water Hzater at any 
good hardware or housefurnishing store, or write us for booklet. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS C 


7310 Platt Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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Potato, the Main Dish 


raw potatoes, or slice cold boiled ones, and 
ut in layers with the cheese sauce in a well- 
oiled baking-dish. _Grate more cheese over 
the top and brown richly in a hot oven. Serve 
with a green vegetable, a little salad, or cold 
slaw. Either of these escallops suggested 
makes a well-balanced main course. : 

Nova Scolia Potatoes. Pare uniform-sized, 
rather small potatoes; brush with melted fat 
and bake until browned and done. Turn 
once or twice, and sprinkle with salt. 

French Baked Potatoes. Cut pared potatoes 
in wedge-shaped pieces the long way, as for 
French fried, and put in a layer in a baking- 

n. Brush with plenty of melted fat, letting 
them warm a moment first, and bake in a hot 
oven until golden brown and cooked through, 
turning once or twice. 

Golden Polatoes. Parboil rather small, uni- 
form-sized potatoes, and let them dry. Then 
place in a irying-basket and brown in very 
hot, deep fat until a fine golden brown 


RACH of these three methods of cooking 
potatoes produces attractive and appetiz- 
ing results. When plain boiled potatoes are 
desired, pare, and when done drain off the 
water and toss lightly in the kettle at an open 
window or door until very mealy. Lay a 
folded towel over them and leave the kettle 
on the back of the stove until ready to serve. 

Potato Volcano. Make dry mashed potato 
and arrange in an irregular mound in a shallow, 
greased baking-dish. Make a hole in the 
middle the size of a cup, fill with Welsh rarebit 
made with milk instead of beer, brush with a 
melted margarin, sift crums over it, and brown 
ina very hot oven. 

Creamed Potatoes and Green Peppers. Boil 
diced raw potatoes and thin rings of green 
sweet peppers, about eighteen minutes. When 
nearly done put in a buttered baking-dish, 
dredge with flour, dot with a margarin, 
and cover with hot milk. . Bake until brown. 
For variation grated cheese may be added. 

Potato and Celery Escallop. Cut six to eight 
medium-sized uncooked potatoes, one onion, 
and about one cupful of celery in quarter-inch 
pieces. Pare and slice potatoes and put in 
layers in a greased baking-dish with a little 
minced onion, celery which has been parboiled, 
salt, paprika, and bits of margarin between 
the layers. Cover with hot milk, dot with 
margarin, and cook until potatoes are tender. 
Cover the first part of the time. Remove 
cover to brown. Grated cheese may be added 
at this time, if desired. 

Savory Pie. Prepare mashed potato as usual, 
having it rather dry. To one quart of potato 
add one well-beaten egg, reserving a small 
amount. Spread on a greased pie-plate, having 
the potato about one-half inch thick. Arrange 
an extra layer around the edge, and crimp it, 
oiling the fingers, to resemble the rim of a 
squash pie. Brush over with a little beaten 
egg reserved for the purpose. Set in a hot 
oven until a delicate brown. Remove, and 
just before serving fill with chopped and highly 
seasoned meat moistened generously with good 
gtavy or any good savory sauce. While the 
ctust is baking. brown in a greased tin a dozen 
or so tiny potato-balls the size of marbles, 
first brushing them with egg. When you fill 
the pie arrange the potato-balls on the meat 
ina circle with one in the middle. 

Potato Birds’-Nests. Prepare highly-sea- 
soned mashed potato. and to each pint of 
potato add half of a beaten egg. Make the 
potato slightly stiffer than for ordinary serving. 
Roll in the hands into balls the size of an egg, 
which should be slightly greased. Lay them 
on greased, shallow tins, patting each ball to 
the thickness of one inch; they should be about 
three inches in diameter. Make a depression 
in each by pressing into it the bottom of a 
smal] cup. Brush with the egg, and brown 
quickly ina hot oven. Filleach witha spoonful 
of chopped meat or fish of any kind, moistened 
with any preferred sauce. Serve at once, with 
4 garnish, on a shallow serving-dish. 


‘breaks any ordinary glass. 
| expands or contracts so slightly that 
sudden heat cannot break it. 


Pyrex makes all your 
undercrusts crisp and 
brown like the top 


“Won't it break when I put it 
No, it won't. 


you ask. 


cold into my oven?” 
It would not break even if 


you put it to the severe test shown in this photograph 


From freezing to boiling 
without breaking 


Heat expands—cold contracts. That 
is why sudden changeof temperature 
Pyrex 


Pyrex dishes never burn out, cor- 
rode, flake or craze. They cannot 


| rust, discolor or absorb odors. After 


years of service your Pyrex will be 
clean—perfect, as it was the day 


| you bought it. 


Makes food more delicious 


Everything you cook in Pyrex is 
more delicious. For example, try 
baking two loaves of bread, one in 
any ordinary pan, the other in 
Pyrex—bake them at the same time 
with the same amount of dough in 

each dish. You will 


Css) beamazed to see the 
E> 


The Pyrex loaf will rise 
much higher. It will be an even 
brown all over. The texture of each 
slice will be fine, even, perfect. 


difference. 


Scientists tell us that only one-third of 
the oven heat can get through a metal pan. 


When you cook in Pyrex the food inside 
gets all the heat instead of just one-third. 
This is why every food cooked in Pyrex is so 
thoroughly, so evenly cooked, why it is so 
much more delicious, why so much less fuel 
is needed. 


Dealers everywhere sell Pyrex. Each dish 
is guaranteed not to break in the oven. Find 
out for yourself how well it wears, how much 
better it makes food, how much easier it is 
to clean. See for yourself how attractive, 
how appetizing it makes things look. 

Send for the free illustrated booklet, 
“New Facts about Cooking.” It will tell 
you how you can get more delicious flavor 
in all your foods. Pyrex Sales Division, 
Corning Glass Works, 214 Tioga Avenue, 


Corning, N. Y. 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest 


Custard cups 


Makers of Technical Glass 


* PIRI IX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


Casserole 


Utility dish fr 


Baked in 


Baked in old-fash- 
Pyrex 


toned pan 


Bread bakes an inch higher in Pyrex. 
All food is more delicious 
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This MOP 
CLEANS 


Number 10 Fuller 
Wonder Mop . 37 50 


EXT to the world war—which we 
must win—you are most inter- 
ested in the war against dust and 

dirt—especially on your floors. 

You want clean floors. But sweep- 
ing raises dust and removes only part 
of the dirt. Ozling floors is bad too 
it damages rugs and gathers dust. 
There is a better way—get a Fuller 
Wonder Mop with a chemically treated 
yarn head that picks up the dirt and 
really cleans the floor. The head is 
non-oily—won’t hurt wax floors or soil 
rugs—and is washable, reversible, re- 
movable. The yarn is held firm in 
twisted wires and doesn’t come out. 
You can replace the head if it wears 
out. Price complete $1.50, delivery 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. 


"i Brushes 


With Sanitary 


BART EOS Twisted-wire Backs 


There are 70 famous Fuller Brushes— 
each made on the Fuller principle that 
only a clean brush cleans. The twisted- 
wire backs hold the bristles or yarn fast 
—you can wash these brushes in scald- 
ing hot water as often as you want. 
There is a special brush for each purpose 
—a window brush, a radiator brush, a 
handy toilet bow! brush, a novel clothes 
brush, an auto washing brush, and a new idea in tooth brushes—the 
bristle part can be replaced. Every brush bears the Fuller trade mark 
shown above—insist upon it. 


Special $2.00 offer No. 6. We will send to your home the 
floor mop illustrated above, worth $1.50, a Stove Duster, worth 25 cents, a Dish 
Mop, worth 25 cents, and the efficient Fuller Vegetable Cleaning Brush, 
worth 20 cents—$2.20s’ worth for $2.00. Attach a $2.00 bill to coupon 
below and mail today—we guarantee you will be satisfied. 

Also use coupon to ask for the Fuller catalogue of household and toilette 
brushes and the name of our representative—we have branches in 45 cities 
and representatives almost everywhere. We deliver. 


Fuller Brush Company, 78 Union Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Distribution Stations in Rock Island, Ill., Toledo, O., Oakland, Cal. 


Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, O. Omaha, Neb. Rochester, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. Columbus, O Philadelphia, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis Portland, Me. Syracuse, N. Y 
Boston, Mass. i ) onn Minneapolis, Minn Portland, Ore Trenton, N. J 
Buffalo, N. Y. t nd Nex c, N Providence, R ingt 
Chicago, Ill ks a N Reading, Pa ningt« 
Cincinnati, O. Richmond, Va Worcester 


Fuller Branches in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, Hartford, 
catalogue free and your tative’s nam 

Here’s $2.00—send to 
Special Offer No. 6, 


Representatives wanted 
—can make $50.00 
weekly. Check here. 0 


representa 
name 
delivery paid an 
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} » cupfuls diced potatoes 


} I pint 


} Water. 


The Great American 
Chowder 


(Continued from page 6; 


|having’ white flesh, such as haddock or 


j}cod. Smaller white fish, such as the whit. 
ing, can be used, but are not so good q 
choice as the larger varieties. The fish will 
probably be cleaned when purchased, so the 
first step in preparing it for chowder-mak. 
ing is to skin it. With a sharp knife re. 
move the fins along the back, and cut off g 
narrow strip of skin the whole length of the 
back. Loosen the skin on one side from the 
bony projection near the gills. If the fish js 
fresh, the skin, once started, may be easily 
drawn off. If the flesh. is soft, do not work 
too quickly or it will be badly torn. Tearing 
may be avoided by allowing the knife to fol. 
low the skin closely. After removing the skin 
from one side, turn the fish and skin the other 
side. After skinning, remove the flesh from 
the bone. Beginning at the tail, run a sham 
knife under the flesh close to the backbone. 
and with the knife follow the bone the entire 
length. Make as clean a cut as possible. Thus 
half the flesh is removed. Then turn, and re 
move the flesh from the other side. Now cut 
the fish meat into chunks about two inches 
square. Measure two cupfuls. Any remain- 
ing fish can be used in croquets or scalloped, 

Place the fish head, tail, and bones, broken 
into pieces, in a stew-pan and cover with three 
cupfuls of cold water; bring slowly to the 
|boiling-point and cook twenty minutes. Ip 
| the chowder kettle place four tablespoonfuls 
}of fat and one medium-sized onion chopped. 
|Cook together until the onion is yellow, ‘add 
{two cupfuls of diced potatoes, and the liquor 
strained from the fish bones. There will be 
labout two cupfuls of liquor. Cook until the 
| potatoes are half done, add the fish, cover, 
|and simmer ten minutes. Add one pint of hot 
milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, 
jand one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Bind 
the chowder slightly, with one tablespoonful 
‘of margarin and one tablespoonful of flour 
combined. Cook three minutes and serve. 
| To make a Cape Cod Clam Chowder use 
two dozen soft clams. These may be bought 
either in the shell or “‘shucked.”’ Remove the 
clams from the liquor, clean and wash them. 
| Heat the liquor to the boiling-point and strain 
through cheese-cloth. Chop fine the hard 
part of the clams. In the chowder kettle place 
|two tablespoonfuls of fat and one medium- 
sized onion chopped. Cook together until the 
onion is yellow. Add two cupfuls of diced 
potatoes, one pint of boiling water, and the 
chopped clams. Cook until the potatoes are 
nearly done, then add the soft part of the 
clams, one pint of hot milk, one and one-hali 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspooniul 
of pepper, and the clam liquor which has been 
reheated and thickened slightly with one 
tablespoonful of margarin and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour blended. Cook five minutes and 
serve. 

Mussels are not eaten so much in this coun- 
try, as across the water, but they are well ad- 
apted to chowder-making. You will have 
to purchase them in the shell—one-half peck 
will be sufficient. They are very sandy, and 
must be thoroughly washed. To remove them 
from the shells, place them in a steamer over 
boiling water just long enough to open the 
shell. Then with a small knife the mussels can 
readily be taken out. They should be rinsed agai 
ina colander to remove any remaining sand. 

Mussel Chowder 
1/4 teaspoont 








tablespoonfuls fat 
medium-sized onion 4 teaspo 

4 teasy 

t pint hot 

1 tablespoont 


+1 
t tablespoor 
1 tablesy 


upfuls prepared mus- 
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boiling water 

Into the chowder kettle put th: 
onion, chopped. Cook together till the onion 
is yellow; add the potatoes and thi boiling 
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ing.” gi full infor- 
: orry about Cold-Pack Canning,” gives f i 
ig — peat ‘i can’t mation for canning all agpens Mang 
> in Co ; fill your pantry delicious Conservo cooking recip 
onservo helps 


i {ai today. 
with food; saves fuel; gives you more Mail coupon 
TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY, Dept. 48, Toledo, Ohio 
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IREMOLD Extensions 
save electricity hes 
encourage the use of 

single and double-bulb lights 

for reading table, wall. floor 
and piano lamps, instead of 
old-fashioned, multiple-bulb 
chandeliers. And Wiremold 

Extensions can be installed at 

a price you can afford—only 

a fraction of the amount re- 

quired for under-the-plaster 

extensions. SAVE LABOR AND 

STEEL AND IMPROVE YOUR 

HOME — INSTALL WIREMOLD 

EXTENSIONS WITHOUT DELAY 


[ Wiremold Extensions SN 
provide a handy, incon- 


A light over your 
kitchen sink will save 


ee 


Wi 


180 


spicuous place to connect 
vacuum cleaners and other 
devices. They save fix- 


| tures from being loosened 


DDIUSS 


| 


SodTAGss 


Y% many chipped and brok- 
B en dishes and will save 8 
a you many steps. Wire- 2 
2 mcli will put it there. 


| Rnbieasaecseisiaces 


Somewhere In Your Home 


You Need More Convenient Electrical Connections. 


Wiremold Makes 


Them Possible Without Cutting Walls, Floors or Ceilings; Without 
Dirt or Noise; And at a Fraction of the Expense of the Old Methods. 


IREMOLD is a small, flat, rod-like 
steel casing made especially to carry 


electric wires from your present elec- 
trical connections to the exact points where you 
need new ones. 

It is furnished in an independently decorative, 
neutral-tone enamel, but if desired, can be re- 
tinted to closely match your woodwork, walls 
or other backgrounds, thus rendering it almost 
invisible. 

It can be installed at small expense by any 
good electrical contractor without cutting your 
walls, floors or ceilings and without noise, muss 
or dirt. 


Wiremold will bring light to your dressing 
table which now has no special light at all. It 
makes shaving easier by bringing a light close 
to the bathroom mirror. It will convey light to 
the dark sink where dishes are broken; to the 
dark stove where fingers are often burned. It 
brings light to your dark refrigerator where 
things are spilled; and to your dark furnace 
where heads are bumped. 


Wiremold carries electrical extensions out of your 
present electric fixtures and gives you safe, convenient 


April Good Housekceping 


places to connect table and floor lamps, curling iron, wash- 
ing machine, sewing machine, vacuum cleaner, flat iron or 
any other electrical device. 

Wiremold extensions wi!l reduce your light bills be- 
cause “light where you need it” and want it means a 
single light burning for individual service where several 
were used before. 


Old fashioned chandelier lighting is out of vogue. 

Table lamps, piano lamps, floor lamps, etc., are used to 
bring “‘Jight where you need it,’’ giving the other parts 
of your room the artistic soft restful coziness so much desired. 

Even if your home was not wired for complete electric 
service when built, you can modernize it now by using 
Wiremold Extensions which cost little and are unnotice- 
able on your walls and ceilings. 

Have a g00d electrical contractor come in and look 
over your home. He will give you an idea of the 
small expense of making your home electrically 


perfect. 
Free Wiremold Home Book 


Send a postal today for this new book on this new sub- 
ject, “‘WIREMOLD IN YOUR HOME.”’ It illustrates 
and describes many home uses for this modern product 
and how extended electrical connections will increase your 
domestic happiness and comfort. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Co. 


Established 1902 
New Kensington, Pa. 
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The Great American 


Chowder 


nearly done; add the mussels pre- 


otatoes ar’ \ 
; viously directed, the milk, salt, 


red as pre t ‘ : 
pper, and paprika. Cook five minutes, 
Fickening lightly with the margarin and the 


] 


four blend« 
ain Corn Chowder 


» tablespoon t 14 teaspoonful paprika 
| dium-si I can corn (2 cupfuls) 
S eupfuls di 1 potatoes I pint boiling water 
1% teaspoonf ils salt I pint hot milk . 
, teaspoonful pepper 1 tablespoonful margarin 
5 1 tablespoonful flour 


Place the fat and the onion, chopped, in the 


kettle in which the chowder is to be made. | 


Let them cook together until the onion is 
Add the potatoes, corn, and boiling 


yellow. i 
: cook until the potatoes are done. 


water; 


Then add the hot milk and seasoning. Bind } 


with the margarin and flour well blended. 
Cook three minutes. This chowder is some- 
times called Mock Clam Chowder. 


Carrot Chowder 


; tablespoonfuls fat 114 teaspoonfuls salt 

1 medium-sized onion 14 teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls diced potatoes 14 teaspoonful paprika 

2 cupfuls diced carrots I pint hot milk 

I pint boiling water 1 tablespoonful margarin 


1 tablespopaful flour 

Cook the carrots until tender in boiling water 
tocover. Allow the water to cook away en- 
tirely, if possible. Drain, and set the carrots 
aside. In the chowder kettle place the fat and 
onion, chopped. Cook them together for about 
five minutes, being careful not to let the onion 
burn. Add the potatoes and boiling water; 
cook about fifteen minutes or until the pota- 
toes are nearly done. Add previously cooked 
carrots, the salt, pepper, paprika, and hot 
milk. Thicken slightly with the margarin and 
flour blended. Cook three minutes and serve, 


Parsnip Chowder 

4 tablespoonf fat 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 medium-sized onior 4 teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls diced potatoes 4 teaspoonful paprika 
2cupfuls diced parsnips 1 tablespoonful chopped 
1 pint boiling water green pepper ? 
k 1 tablespoonful margarin 

1 tablespoonful flour 

Cook the parsnips until tender in boiling 
water to cover. Drain, and set aside. Place 
the fat and the onion, chopped, in the chowder 
kettle, and cook together for five minutes. Add 
the potatoes and boiling water. Cook about 
fifteen minutes or until the potatoes are nearly 
done. Add previously cooked parsnips, the 
green pepper, hot milk, and seasoning. Bind 
with the margarin and flour, cooked together. 
Cook three minutes and serve. 


Tuna Fish Chowder 











1 pint hot m1 









2 tablespoonfuls fat 1'4 teaspoonfuls salt 
I medium-sized onion '4 teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls diced potatoes 1 tablespoonful chopped 
4 cupful diced celery pimiento or 
114 cupfuls tuna fish (13 14 teaspoonful paprika 
oz. can) I pint hot milk 
pint boiling water 1 tablespoonful margarin 


1 tablespoonful flour 

Place the fat and the onion, chopped, in the 
kettle, and cook them together for five minutes 
or until the onion is yellow. Add the potatoes, 
celery, and boiling water. Cook until the 
potatoes are nearly done, then add the tuna 
lish flaked with a fork, the salt. pepper, pi- 
miento or paprika, and hot milk. Bind or 
thicken with the margarin and flour blended. 
Cook three minutes and serve at once. 


Canned Crab-Meat Chowder 


a tablespoonfuls fat 1'9 teaspoonfuls salt 

I medium-sized onion '¢ teaspoonful pepper 

3 upfuls diced potatoes 14 teaspoonful paprika 

*cuptuls canned crab- 14 teaspoonful celery-salt 
meat I pint hot milk 


I pint boiling water I tablespoonful margarin 
1 tablespoonful flour 

In the chowder kettle place the fat and 
onion, chopped; cook for five minutes and add 
the potatoes and boiling water. Cook until 
the potatoes are nearly done, and add the 
crab meat—which should be picked over—the 
hot milk, and seasoning. Bind with the mar- 


farin and flour blended. Cook three minutes 
and serve at once. 
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One has but to see and feel the practical intent and 
built-in efficiency which extends to every detail ,of the 
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Swinging Peversible Wringer 


to. recognize in its ownership one of the most treasured 
and helpful acquisitions to. good housekeeping practi 


wundry: Manual 
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for Spring housecleaning 


k ROM cellar to attic appiy this safe rule : 


“Use GOLD DUST for all dirt 
you can’t wipe off or sweep up” 


How quickly the clean floors smile up at you—defying you to 
spy a trace of grease! ‘The closet shelves take a clean springtime 
freshness. ‘The refrigerator, too, enjoys being exfra clean. Painted 
woodwork, finger-marked by the children, quickly responds to a 
gentle Gold Dust treatment. 

Gold Dust quickly dissolves the grease—that is why millions of 
women have 

FLOORS —spotless 

LINOLEUMS — grease/less 
BASEBOARDS — grimeiess 
CLOSET SHELVES--—freshened 
BATHROOM — sanitary 
REFRIGERATOR—sweet 
KITCHEN SINK—uwzaclogged 
COOFING UTENSILS—spark/ing 
DISHES—washed thoroughly clean 


But, for rea/ Gold Dust results, be sure it is really Gold Dust 
you get. 


[THE N-K. FAIRBANK 
































Leé Ghe Gold Dust Twins 
do your work 
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| device, of which there are several 


The Wee One’s Laund 


(Continued from page 67) 


rather than just half wet. The first thi 

the morning put them into the boiler with 
water and soap jelly, and let boi! while: 
work is being done. Miss L. Ray Bald 

of Teachers’ College gives the following 

for soap jelly: Shave one large har of 
soap into two quarts of cold water and 
gently until dissolved. To one-half the 
ticn add one tablespoonful of borax, and 

for washing woolens. Some people like to add 
a little kerosene to the jelly, but this should 
not be necessary if the diapers are washed out 
before the stains set. Never use. washing 
powders, soda, or soaps containing naphtha on 
diapers, as they are irritating. The w 
should not require more than fifteen minutes, 
Rub through a hot suds three or four ata ti 
watching for any stains that may- be left, 
Rinse through one or two hot rinses and one 
coolone. Do not blue diapers. Dry in the 
and fold as soon as taken from the line. 


Special Care for Woolens ‘ 

W OOLENS require special care to prevent 

shrinking and yellowing, and should be 
washed by themselves. All-wool shrinks more 
than either silk-and-wool or cotton-and-wool 
mixtures. Physicians differ as to whether the 
shirts and bands should be washed every day 
or not. If not washed every day, they should 
at least be aired before being worn again. To 
wash, make a warm suds with the soap jelly,” 
and let the woolens soak about. five’ minw 
Rub any stained parts with a little of the jel 
Wash quickly, dipping and squeezingsbetwa¢ 
the hands. Give special attention to.neck$@ 
shirts and skirts, and to pinning tabs on kai 
bands. Rinse in two or three waters of th 
same temperature, and either squeeze drys 
put through the wringer. Do not twist 
the hands. Woolens should be dried at. 
nearly the same temperature as that of fhe 
wash water as possible. In freezing weathe 
they should not be hung out of doors at all 
in hot weather, only in the shade. Kail 
garments should be laid out on an absorbefi 
pad and shaped to dry. Flannel skirts amid 
other woven articles are hung to dry. Shi 
knitted bands, and stockings should be dri 
on wooden or wire forms when possible. - 4 
large-sized doll head or a dipper gourd cant 
used for hoods. Woolens should be eithe 
ironed on the wrong side, or with a piece 
cheese-cloth between the garment and 
iron. They iron better if a trifle damp, and the 
iron must not be too hot, as woolens score 
easily. Iron all seams flat. The shirts and 
bands are softer if ironed. 

Dresses, and other cotton articles should be 
washed in the same way as the regular laundry. 3 
The garments may be blued, but while the baby 
is small they should not be starched. Later, nee 
starch gives a nice soft finish. The proportions 
are one tablespoonful of rice starch to one 
quart of water. Iron all clothes till they are 
dry and hang up for further drying before 
putting away. Never put a garment the least 
bit damp on the baby. ; 

It is important that the baby’s crib be k 
just as sweet and clean as his clothes. | 
not use anything about the crib that will 
a dust-catcher or that is not washable. The 
sheets and pads should be aired every day: 


| They should be changed twice a week unless 


not at all soiled; better than this, have two 
sets and use them alternately. Blankets, 
should be washed as often as soiled, according t@ 
directions given for washing woolens. Curtail- 
stretchers are useful for drying. ‘The pillow, 
if one is used, should be protected by a sm 
pad kept inside the pillow-case. The pillow 
should be boiled occasionally to keep it sweet 
It is possible to make baby’s washing vety 
much easier if the mother uses som washing 
efficient 
to send 
one who 


types. The IstituTe will be glad 
particulars concerning them to an) 
inquires, enclosing stamp for reply. 
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